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ec seemed to me, revisiting France after four years of absence, 
ee more strangely significant of the complete change which had taken 
place, than the fact that a government and a legislative assembly were settled 
once again in formal, solemn, and ghostly old Versailles. A spark from a 
candle might have fired the Tuileries; a flash of lightning might have de- 
throned the column of Vendéme; but nothing short of a national convulsion 
could have converted Versailles again into a political centre. We all know what 
Carlyle has written of that palace of Versailles on the day when Louis XVI. 
and his wife were compelled to leave it and to come to Paris. ‘The chateau 
of Versailles stands ever since vacant, hushed, still; its spacious courts grass- 
grown, responsive to the hoe of the weeder. Times and generations roll on 
in their confused gulf current, and buildings like builders have their destiny.” 
If Versailles had not fulfilled its destiny, it certainly appeared that all left to it 
on earth was to be shown to Parisian holiday makers on the Sunday, and to hol- 
iday makers from the United States and from England on other days in the 
week. But the rest was silent. People who went to see the palace and the 
park hardly knew that there was somewhere in the background a quiet, old- 
fashioned town of sad-looking gentility. A distinguished French author wrote 
just five years ago, or thereabouts, that hardly any Parisian knew that there 
really was anything represented by the name of Versailles more than a palace 
and a carpet of greensward. To that apparently had destiny conducted the 
earthly mission of Versailles, and it was accepted tranquilly by Versailles her- 
self and by all the world. 

So I left Versailles four years ago, or a little more. I returned there very 
early in this present year; and the change was impressive. Every day about 
two o’clock the train from Paris brings a great crowd of busy men, who stream 
along the Boulevard de la Reine and up the Rue des Reservoirs to the palace 
itself. The approaches to one of the buildings which make up the palatial 
group, are crowded as they could hardly have been except on some grand 
eourt day when Louis XV. was king. There are chamberlains, lacqueys, mil- 
itary officers, diplomatists, and ladies swarming hither and thither. The 
whole place is alive, busy, ncisy, almost tumultuous. The crowd who have 
poured in at two o’clock from Paris are the lawmakers, the rulers of the coun- 
try, the members of the National Assembly. For Paris has been for the time 
dethroned and discrowned, and this dull and stately little town is endowed 
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with the sceptre of government. Truly it is rash to prophesy. Since Carlyle 
described the destiny of Versailles as accomplished, it has been the camp and 
headquarters of a conquering invader, and has rung to the plaudits which 
greeted William of Prussia as Emperor of Germany; and now it is the seat of 
the National Assembly of republican France. The whole thing seems bewil- 
dering and unreal to the stranger. He can hardly believe that what he sees is 
more than the passing pageant of a day. 

Nor is this impression of oddness, unfitness, and unreality much dispelled 
even when the stranger succeeds in finding admission to a place in one of the 
galleries of the National Assembly. He cannot believe at first that he is really 
present at a sitting of a parliament. He knew, of course, before he went in that 
the Assembly meets in the theatre of the palace of Versailles. But still he 
was not prepared somehow to see a parliamentary assembly arranged so com- 
pletely after the fashion of a theatrical audience. The theatre has undergone 
hardly any alteration in its arrangement. The tiers of boxes are just as they 
might have been when a Duc de Richelieu or de Choiseul sat there. The 
dress circle, as we should call it in London, is principally occupied by the offi- 
cials, the diplomatists, and their friends. On the second range are the jour- 
nalists and the more favored class of the general public. The higher you go 
the less is your favor, until you reach the loges grillées, or little barred pigeon- 
holes of round shape, just where the ceiling begins to slope outward, and which 
were originally intended for persons who wished to see the performance in the 
royal theatre without being seen, or whom perhaps some of the audience did 
not desire to see. The pit and the stalls are occupied by the members of the 
Assembly; the President sits on the stage, with a huge bell on the table close 
to his hand. The ministers sit in front of him, but beneath, facing the audi- 
ence. Between him and the audience, and a little to his right, is the tribune 
—a sort of pulpit—from which the orators address the Assembly. At first the 
idea conveyed to the mind of the unaccustomed visitor is entirely that of an 
ordinary theatre during a morning performance. He can hardly for a time 
bring himself to believe that this is a great National Assembly, charged with 
the regeneration of a crushed and conquered country. He seems rather to be 
“assisting” at the representation of some comedy. 

It is not easy to obtain admission to one of these galleries. To begin with, 
there are some seven hundred and fifty members to be accommodated with 
seats. ‘Then there are the diplomatists of the various nations and the officials 
of all sorts, who are entitled to be provided with places. Then there are the 
wives of the members and the wives of the diplomatists and officials. Then 
the public may be taken into consideration. Every member has in his turn 
two tickets to give away to strangers; but his turn does not come very often, 
and he can hardly accommodate during a session one-fourth of his friends. 
Fach day the questor—a solemn and dread official, M. de Baze, much detested 
by the journalists—has a few tickets to give away—provided there be vacant 
places, or that those to whom he gives the tickets will wait until some wearied 
spectators shall leave their seats to return no more, and so make way for 
others. Then there are the loges grillées, of which I spoke, and which are 
dreadful little dens just under the roof, from which people with keen- sight may 
possibly by straining their eyes distinguish M. Thiers from M. Gambetta. 
Under such circumstances IT was glad indeed to have a kind friend in the As- 
sembly, a man of influence and celebrity, whom I had known in his exile, and 
who may at any turn of the wheel be one of the leading ministers of republi- 
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can France. My friend contrived that I should hear the debates more often 
than is usually the good fortune ef strangers during the same period of time. 
I heard some passionate and stormy discussions and saw some brilliant pas- 
sages of arms. But it was some time before the notion of a theatrical perform- 
ance wore away. The galieries were full of ladies, of officers in uniform, of 
elegantly dressed lawyers, and—but these last certainly rather disturbed the 
theatric idea—of priests in their peculiar garb. It was not easy to bring the 
mind seriously to regard the persons in the pit and stalls as the assembled le- 
gislators of France. 

Yet the debates are hot and angry and earnest enough sometimes to banish 
from the mind of a spectator any thought of light comedy. I was in the 
House of Commons on the famous night of the debate on Sir Charles Dilke’s 
motion, and I have seen mxny another stormy scene in the same House, not to 
speak of some rather noisy discussions in the Capitol at Washington, and 
scenes in the Palais Bourbon, Paris, when the Imperial Corps Législatif sat 
there, and the historical five were doing the whole work of opposition. But I, 
at least, never heard such vehement, persistent, and passionate clamor as in 
the theatre of Versailles during the sitting of this present Assembly. ‘The 
whole seven hundred and fifty odd members seem at times to be yelling with 
one throat. Half are trying to scream down the speaker; half the other moi- 
ety are shouting in his defence; the rest are bawling out appeals for silence. 
The orator in the tribune shrieks defiance to his enemies, and shakes his fists 
at them, and bangs the front of his rostrum sometimes with both hands togeth- 
er. Now and then some interruption, shriller or nearer than the rest, catches 
his ear, and he goes off into an episodical altercation with that particular enemy, 
each *skirling,” as the Scottish fishwives would say, at the very top of his 
voice. The President endeavors to restore order by ringing his bell in a man- 
ner which would suggest to English ears the notice of a departing train or an 
approaching muffin man. The bell only adds another dreadful sound to the 
din; until the Assembly has fairly spent itself with rage and roaring there is 
no chance of quiet; and even long after the actual tumult is over there is a 
visible and audible commotion still overspreading the benches, such as may 
be observed on the sea the morning after a storm. Yet the President of the 
Assembly, M. Grévy, is a man of some dignity and authority, with a rather 
imposing presence and a decisive manner. When some one of the vice-presi- 
dents—say M. St. Mare Girardin—takes the chair in the absence of M. Grévy, 
the Assembly converts itself into a very Babel. All this time, of course, very 
little business is done; but unless there is some debate of remarkable interest 
going on,.as on the occasion when M. Gambetta lately raised the question of 
dissolution, the Assembly breaks up hurriedly, anyhow, when the time comes 
for the “dinner train” back to Paris. 

Probably the opposing factions in the Assembly hate each other even more 
keenly thaw the Imperialists and the Opposition hated each other in the days 
of Napoleon III. Then, indeed, the Opposition was numerically so small and 
the Imperiai party was so overwhelming that there seemed not much for the 
one to hope or the other to fear, and therefore there was the less need of hate. 
But now, though the parties are still unequal in the Chamber, yet there is an 
approach to an equilibrium which sometimes renders a trial of strength dan- 
gerous and promotes mutual detestation. For the majority of the members 
of this republican National Assembly hate nothing so fervently and feverishly 
as they hate a repubiic. The Chamber might be divided broadly into two 
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great parties—the Monarchists and the Republicans, or the Right and the Left. 
But each great division must be regarded as made up of several fractions. 
The Extreme Left are the genuine Republicans, those who are devoted alike 
to the theory and the practice of a republic and to all that the republican 
principle involves. The Extreme Right proclaim boldly their unqualified 
adhesion to the doetrine of the divine right of kings. But there are associated 
with the Left many men who now accept the republic believing it the only 
practicable compromise, while they never deny that they would for themselves 
prefer a monarchy. So, too, there are associated with the Right many men 
who acknowledge their devotion to monarchy. and even hope to see it restored 
to France, but who meanwhile will not combine and conspire and do mean 
tricks of partisanship, simply to put the existing machinery of republican gov- 
ernment out of gear. Some general attempt is made to preserve an arrange- 
ment of the places corresponding with that indicated by the names of the par- 
ties—Left, Right, Left Centre, Right Centre, and soon. But it is not always 
possible to carry this literally out. A great many additions to the numbers 
of the Assembly have taken place since it was first convened, and many of the 
later comers have to sit where they can. This Assembly formed itself on the 
model of that of 1848, which had adopted most of the mere business arrange- 
ments and principles of order from the parliamentary system of Louis Philippe. 
The members are paid—not a very large sum—something approaching to 
two thousand dollars, I believe. But out of this they pay their own travelling 
expenses; and each political group has to hire an apartment for committee 
rooms and headquarters, of which they have to divide the rent among them. 
Not # great profit therefore does » member make out of his position, especially 
when we remember that for so many months he has to travel every day twice 
between Paris and Versailles, and to spend nearly all the working hours of 
the day at the latter place. The way of getting through business seems to me 
remarkably cumbrous and unsatisfactory. The Assembly is divided into sev- 
eral bureaux, which have separate rooms to meet in, but which do not by any 
means correspond with the committees of Anglo-Saxon parliaments. Whena 
measure is proposed and put in train to go on, it is submitted to the bureaux. 
They appoint a commission of, I think, one member from each bureau to 
examine it, take it to pieces, and report upon it. Then the report is brought 
up and a day fixed for the discussion; and then, and hardly until then, begin 
what we in London should eall the readings of the bill. But the power which 
the Chamber possesses of voting by majority the “ urgency ” of any particular 
measure, practically denies all discussion to a proposal which is not popular 
in the Assembly. If anybody who can command a majority brings in any 
measure, no matter how unimportant, it can be voted “ urgent ” by the majority, 
and will then take precedence of any measure, no matter how full of profound 
importance, which one of the leaders of the minority may prepose. The cruel 
and superfluous executions at Satory, which have shocked all the world, would 
have been stopped long ago probably if a measure prepared on the side of the 
Left had only been allowed to come to a discussion. But the majority would 
never admit that it was urgent; and so it remains unheard. I was conversing 
with an eminent member of the Assembly on this general subject, and I re- 
marked that in the English House of Commons, too, no measure not brought in 
by the Government would have any chance of being adopted. I believe only 
one measure introduced by a private member has been carried into law this 
century. If a very persevering member with a very good cause succeeds in 
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impressing the House or the country with a sense of the justice and impor- 
tance of his proposal, the Government may at length, and after he has stood 
the test of many defeats, take the thing out of his hands and bring it in them- 
selves. ‘ Just so,” my friend observed; “ but suppose the proposal had never 
been allowed to reach a discussion at all, what chance would it have had of 
forcing itself upon the attention of the House or the Government or anybody? 
In the Assembly the majority would have voted that the measure was not ur- 
gent; it never could be discussed until all measures that the majority thought 
urgent had been disposed of; in other words, it would have been postponed to 
the Greek kalends.” My friend thought the principle of “ urgency” a good 
one, but that only some very large preponderance of votes, say four-fifths of 
those present, or some such proportion, ought to have the power of enforcing 
it. An odd kind of negative power is also given to the majority by the regu- 
lation which requires that every question whatever shall have for its settle- 
ment a certain number of votes. Tie fifty-ninth article of the regulations of 
the Assembly makes it indispensable to the validity of any decision that it 
shall have at least three hundred and sixty-four votes. Therefore, if any sub- 
ject should be brought up or any amendment proposed which is not agreeable 
to the Right, but which they do not care to bear the odium of openly outvoting, 
they can adopt the simple process of not voting at all. Their collective absten- 
tion renders it impossible for the requisite number of votes to be obtained, and 
the whole thing falls to the ground. This trick, for it really is nothing else, was 
practised lately on a remarkable occasion—whien the Bishop of Orleans, Mon- 
seigneur Dupanloup, led the attack on Jules Simon, Minister of Education, and 
the clerical party feared that, despite all their efforts, the influence of M. Thiers 
and the Government would carry a motion supporting the Minister. ‘The trick 
succeeded one day, but failed the next. It only failed, however, because many 
of the Right declared off from the cabal simply lest they should annoy M. 
Thiers too much. Had it been allowed to continue as it began, a struggle be- 
tween the Republicans and the Anti-Republicans, the latter might have done 
anything they pleased. But M. Thiers intervened in the end, and seenis to 
have sent round an intimation that the thing was a very good joke for once, 
but that he would feel obliged by its not being repeated too soon; and the 
Right will not run the risk of gainsaying M. Thiers when once they see that he 
has really “ put his foot down.” 

It may be easily understood, therefore, that these daily visits to Versailles 
are disheartening work for the leading Republicans. The majority are say- 
agely anti-republican. Even among the Left Centre there are many who, if 
they accept the republic, frankly detest the extreme Republicans. There are 
many who would feel inclined to repudiate the opinions they themselves ex- 
pressed yesterday if they learned to-day that these are the opinions of Gam- 
betta or Louis Blanc. This National Assembly of a republic which hates 
republics and republicans so cordially is certainly one of the most extraordi- 
nary phenomena recorded in history. Imagine the House of Representa- 
tives at Washington composed of men three-fifths of whom at least had detes- 
tation of republicanism for their guiding political faith. But the truth is that 
the present National Assembly does not in any sense represent the opinions 
of France. It is as justly entitled to the name of usurper as ever Louis Napo- 
leon was. The National Assembly was constituted for one object and none 
other—that of arranging the terms of peace. It was of all things desirable 
for that very purpose that every political party, or even fraction, however poor 
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the numerical array of its followers, should be represented in the Assembly 

and take its share of the responsibility. The Republicans did not concern 

themselves about having a Republican majority. There was really no ques- 

tion of partisan dispute; the Assembly had to make a treaty of peace, and 

that was all. That done, then should have come the election of a political 

assembly, a constituent assembly, to settle the form of France’s future gov- 

ernment and to reorganize the country. But the present Assembly, having 4 
got the power into its hands, would not give it up. It distinctly usurped and 
seized the place of a national parliament. It declared itself a Constituent 
Assembly charged with the duty of making a permanent government for 
France. No provision. had been made for its dissolution, and it declined to 
entertain any idea of dissolving itself. But for the impossibility of agreeing 
among themselves as to a head, it is quite likely that the majority of this As- 
sembly would long ago have proclaimed a monarch, even at the risk of a new 
civil war. Thus far, however, they have been happily unable to see their 
way. A thorough coalition between the Count de Chambord and the Orleanists 
is very difficult, and might bring upon the latter a quite new danger. The 
French peasantry are passionately attached to their little holdings of land. 
To the Frenchman in the country, says Michelet, his field is his mistress, 
Many of this class have rightly or wrongly got the idea into their heads that 
the return of the Bourbons would mean in time the restoration of the great 
landlord system and what Cobden used to call “ the divorce of the tiller from 
his land.” This idea operates powerfully against the Legitimists, and it would 
operate against the Orleanists if these were to accept the leadership of the elder 
branch. Of course the Bonapartists fight for their own band, and only coalesce 
with the other monarchists as against the republic. The Assembly, therefore, 
or its majority, is only coherent and strong for the purpose of thwarting the 
Republicans and delaying the final and definitive establishment of that form of 
government which M. Thiers now declares to be the only one possible for 
France. Meanwhile the Bonapartists have no idea whatever of giving up 
their game, nor, I confess, do I think their game is so entirely played out as 
most people in England seem to believe. Doubtless the death of Louis Napo- 
leon gave a sort of fillip to the energies of Bonapartism, and we must not at- 
tach too much importance to the protestations of fidelity which are made over 
a newly-opened grave. But I wasin Paris immediately after Louis Napoleon’s 
death, and even before his funeral, and then and for many days after, his por- 
trait was in every picture shop along the Rue de Rivoli and the Boulevards, 
and had everywhere its eager little group around it. I do not take this group- 
ing round that portrait to have expressed only an idle curiosity. The Bona- 
partists moreover have a great advantage as conspirators over the quiet and a) 
honest Count de Chambord and the respectable Orleans princes. Therefore, 
although I do not believe in the future suecess of Bonapartism, I do believe in 
its keeping itself before the public and not going to sleep or consenting to be 
quietly effaced. Furthermore (although this is rather out of the direct track 
of my subject), I think, despite all appearances, that Prince Napoleon (Jerome) 
and his branch have, on the whole, a better chance than the Empress and her 
son. All this, however, I introduce only to show that the Republicans have at 
least the great comfort of knowing that their enemies are divided among 
themselves past hope of reconciliation. They will readily coalesce against the 
republic, but they would fall to pieces the moment they endeavored to put 
anything else in its place. The Orleans princes have not, I think, main- 
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tained on the whole the name they won while in England for enlightenment 
and liberal spirit. The Duc d’Aumale, the ablest of the family, certainly 
lent himself to some of the shabbiest cabals and stratagems of the Right during 
the earlier part of the past winter. The Orleanists therefore stand further off 
now from the Republicans than ever they did before. 

The policy of the Republicans has for the present come to be simply one 
of patience and discretion. They demand the earliest possible dissolution and 
an appeal to the country, which they are convinced would send in a strong 
Republican majority, and therefore allow the work of reconstructing the politi- 
cal system upon a republican basis to proceed regularly and without interrup- 
tion. I think they deserve some credit for their restrained and dignified action 
of late. The familiar accusation against them is that they are full of talk, and 
of nothing else. They do undoubtedly number among them by far the ablest 
speakers in the Assembly, if we make the single exception of M. Thiers him- 
self. There are no Berryers and Montalemberts among the monarchists of the 
day. Monseigneur Dupanloup, who is so great as a pulpit orator, proved a failure 
in the Assembly. When he made his grand attack on Jules Simon he read 
most of his speech from scraps of paper, and was not always quite able to 
manage the reading fluently. The Left, on the other hand, counts some orators 
like Gambetta and Louis Blanc, and a great many clever debaters and brilliant 
speakers, among its members. But the Left has for a long time done very 
little talking. Gambetta has shown a superb self-restraint. I have seen him 
surrounded by members of his own party urging him to speak when his own 
judgment bade him to avoid prolenging needlessly an objectless debate, and I 
have found that he would not speak where no good end could come of speech- 
making. Indeed, there is not much to talk about. All the tactics and schemes 
of the Right have but one end—to thwart the Republicans; but this end is not 
avowed and so does not come within the scope of argument. The Republicans 
do not care to waste much breath upon an Assembly which is irreconcilably 
hostile to them simply because they are Republicans, There is nothing to be 
done with this Assembly, and so Gambetta and his followers wait. M. Thiers 
is in many wiys necessary, and even for the present indispensable, to most of 
the parties of France. The bourgeoisie and all the Philistine class believe in 
him; and the Right can by no means afford to break with Philistinism. Be- 
sides, he is at all events nota Republican. He always avows his personal 
preference for a monarchy. He accepts a republic because he cannot help it. 
The Right would therefore rather have him than run the chance of Gambetta. 
On the other hand, M. Thiers can always command the support of the Republicans 
because he has pledged himself to be loyal to the republic and to give it every 
fair chance. No Republican likes him much; but most Republicans believe 
that he will keep to his word steadfastly, and therefore they regard him as a 
sort of protection to the growth of their system, and they stand fairly by his 
government. He angers them often by coquetting with and yielding to the 
Riglit; but M. Thiers understands his game. He knows that so long as he 
promises to uphold the republic against its enemies he has, let him do what 
else he will, secured the Republicans by the bond of principle. Of the others 
he is not so certain, and he has therefore to take some trouble with them. We 
have all perhaps seen a wily old spider, into whose web two flies have wan- 
dered, suddenly pounce upon the one most seriously entangled, give him a 
few twists so as to secure him firmly, and then leave him altogether and de- 
vote his whole attention to watching and waiting for a similar chance to cap- 
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ture the other. I have sometimes thought of this when considering the atti- 
tude of M. Thiers. He has secured the Republicans and can have them when- 
ever he wishes. He need not therefore trouble about them. But he has not 
quite entangled the Monarchists yet, and he has therefore to set his snares well 
and watch them carefully and be specially enticing in that direction. He sel- 
dom speaks in the Chamber now, and often does not show himself there for 
days and days. He has done some clever talking before the Committee of 
Thirty, which managed to get entrusted with the charge of framing a constitu- 
tion, but the Assembly has not for some time heard very much of him. There 
are debates coming in which he may be expected to take a leading part, and 
meanwhile there is not a busier man in France. Despite the load of his sev- 
enty-five years, he is still able to compete in activity and endurance with men 
who might be his grandchildren. He takes all the duties of his place, social 
and political, with equal zest; his great resolve has stomach for them all. He 
frequently gives two dinner parties in the same day, one early, one late, and 
attends some diplomatic reception the same evening, when he talks with that 
unflagging vivacity which he has always displayed to such an extraordinary 
degree. He seems to have at present no possible competitor, and is the one 
man whom all parties appear to have agreed upon regarding as necessary. 
He has the same ready and inexhaustible resources of argument, sophistry, 
repartee, and a kind of dry, sharp humor which sometimes is very like wit. 
That was a well delivered home thrust in which he indulged with an appear- 
ance of simple carelessness the other day, when denying that he had acted with 
undue harshness in ordering the expulsion of Prince Napoleon. The Bona- 
partists made a great deal of the fact that the Princess Clotilde, whom everybody 
admires—the wife of Prince Napoleon—was subjected to the same treatment. 
But M. Thiers warmly denied having had any idea of expelling the Princess. 
“IT was informed,” he said, “that Prince Napoleon was travelling with a lady 
—of course it never occurred to me to suppose that the lady could be the 
Princess Clotilde.” Some revelations made a very few days before, in con- 
nection with the establishment of Miss Cora Pearl, gave a peculiar point to this 
little touch from the sharp tongue of M. Thiers. 

The prominent men of the Assembly are Gambetta, Louis Blanc, Rouher, 
the ex-Minister of the Empire, Monseigneur Dupanioup, M. Jules Simon, 
General Changarnier, and a few others, including of course the Duc d’Au- 
male. The general character of the speaking is animated and vivacious— 
even when it does not become far too animated and too vivacious. 1 think the 
effect of a debate as a piece of argument is greatly marred by the system 
which compels the speakers to ‘* inscribe” themselves beforehand and address 
the Chamber according to order of priority. The result necessarily is that the 
debate consists far too much of series of a independent essays or lectures, and 
there is but little of that ready and conclusive reply which 1s so marked a 
characteristic of the English House of Commons. Besides, a great orator may 
prepare a noble speech, and, arriving rather late to inscribe himself, find that 
two or three dullards have just had their names put down who are certain to 
occupy the whole day and perhaps prevent his speech from ever being deliv- 
ered at all. One of the best speakers in the Chamber went to put himself 
down for a speech in the great debate which Gambetta brought up a short 
time since on the question of dissolution. Two or three heavy men were down 
before him. They took up nearly all the day, and the orator was called on to 
address a weary assembly yearning for its dinner, and placed in the dilemma 
of having to lose the speech or the dinner-train. Cicero himself could not 
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have made much impression on an audience under such circumstances. In the 
House of Commons the orator would have risen early in the debate whenever 
he could, and the House would have insisted on hearing him and letting the 
dullards take their chance afterwards. 

Every stranger entering the Versailles theatre asks first to be shown M. 
Thiers, and next M. Gambetta. Most people think that that indeed illustrates 
accurately the course of things prescribed for France by destiny. ‘ First 
Thiers and then Gambetta.” I shall not make any attempt at prophecy. A 
good many persons say “ First Thiers—and then Civil War.” Perhaps. Ihave 
in this paper only attempted to describe the appearance and the ways of an 
Assembly which is in many respects the most singular and the most anoma- 
lous that Europe has seen for generations. Perhaps in some further chapters 
I may offer to the readers of ** The Galaxy” my personal impressions of some 
of its most remarkable members. For its good qualities and its bad alike this 
Assembly assuredly deserves to be considered historical. It is almost the ex- 
act opposite of the famous National Assembly which met at Versailles before, and 
which, according to Mirabeau’s declaration, was called together by the power 
of the people and could only be dispersed by the force of the bayonet. The 
present Assembly holds its place in defiance, or at all events in disregard of 
the voice of the people, and is probably not without a hope that if needs were 
it might he protected in its usurpation by the use of the bayonet. It is the so- 
called National Parliament of a republic, and the constant thought, hope, and 
ambition of the large majority of its members is to render a republic impos- 
sidle, It hides itself in Versailles because it hates and dreads the keener, freer 
atmosphere of Paris. It seems to have its fitting framework only amid the 
dreary old ruins and gray, mournful memories of Legitimacy at Versailles. It 
lives there like an embodied conspiracy—like a huge gang of plotters against 
the freedom of France—like a Coblentz set up in the heart of France itself. It 
is a usurpation; it ought to be an anachronism. If it were to last long, it 
would probably do deeper wrong to the liberty and the safety of France than 
was done by the Prussian occupation of Versailles. 

JustTIN McCartuy. 








THE FOUR SEASONS. 


A BIRTHDAY POEM. 





F this white benediction of the snow 
Fell not from Heaven upon our frozen fields, 
Thy Summer festival would hardly know 
What wealth June ripeneth or proud Autumn yields. 


If never sorrow should come near thy heart 
Nor any coldness dim the light of love, 

Thou couldst not know thy nature's better part 
Or look for hope’s best harvest from above. 


Unbroken sunshine and perpetual heat 
Make deserts only. Clouds that bring no rain 
Shelter no gardens: and thine eyes, my sweet, 
Must know what tears are, fond eyes to remain. 


T. W. Parsons. 





THE WETHEREL AFFAIR. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
FRIENDS AND COMFORTERS. 


CARCELY had Edward left the Dinnefords when there arrived two other 
visitors, the relatives who had been for some time expected as guests— 
Mr. John Bowlder and Mr. Walter Lehming. 

Mr. Bowlder was a man of headlong demeanor and plunging gait. He en- 
tered the room crown foremost, and with great vehemence, somewhat as if he 
were a ram or he-goat who had butted down the door, and was about to inflict 
the same violence upon the window sash, and go flying into the garden. He 
was big and heavily moulded, and a loose suit of ready-made clothing made 
him appear even iarger than he was, so that he had the roly-poly look of a fat 
Newfoundland puppy. His head was monstrous, or at least it seemed to be 
monstrous, it was so magnified by a vast shock of hair and a bushy beard, both 
as white as if he were eighty years old, although he could not have been above 
fifty. His face was so pink and fresh that it put one in mind of a healthy in- 
fant; and his large blue eyes had a benevolent, dreamy tenderness which was 
very beautiful. He made a stamping, jolting rush at the ladies, shook them 
both at once by the hand with exhilarating energy, and gushed a stream of 
friendly incoherence. 

“TI have just seen Edward,” he opened abruptly, without any prelude of 
salutations. ‘Cheer up about yeur little friend who has vanished into the un- 
known. He has found a suggestion of her. Delicate omens traced in air. 
There is a boat gone, and she must have taken it. Edward is off in search of 
her. Thought will dissolve the universe and find her at the bottom of it. As 
for the Judge, dear me, dear me! What can I say to comfort you? The red 
slayer has been here. But then when he thinks he slays he errs. Our noble 
old friend lives on in the heaven of the good. Well, here is Lehming. Leh- 
ming, I got in your way, my good fellow. Come forward and speak your di- 
vine consolations. The voice of the heart is the voice of the gods.” 

Walter Lehming was at least as peculiar in appearance as John Bowlder. 
In age he might have been twenty-eight, but he looked nearer forty. He was 
very short, hardly more than five feet in height, and by many persons would 
have been called a dwarf. Nor was this insignificant figure well proportioned, 
for his brevity of stature lay mainly in his legs, his body being of nearly the 
natural size. His chest, indeed, was of unusual girth, and there was a more 
than ordinary fulness between the shoulders, so that at first glance he gave 
one an impression of rickets. As with most men of inferior height, his head 
was disproportionately large; and it seemed all the larger because of its lux- 
uriant covering of straight, matted brown hair. His face was long, marked 
hy prominent cheek-bones and a heavy chin, and of a reddened, sallow com- 
plexion, not unlike the tint of » Madeira nut. This plain countenance, at first 
view so unprepossessing and almost repulsive, was lighted up by a cheerful 
and amiable expression, which in the end rendered it agreeable. The large 
gray eyes were patient, meditative, intelligent, and kind; the coarsely modelled 
mouth had a smile of little less than divine sweetness. When he spoke, more- 
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over, his low voice at once charmed the ear and touched the soul, so musical 
was it, so cultured, and so sympathetic. 

“My dear aunt!” he said, gently taking Mrs. Dinneford’s hand and looking 
her in the face with a composed pity which told of a heart that had learned to 
be tranquil under sorrows. “I wish that I could have been here to support you 
under the first burst of this calamity. How much you must have suffered!” 

Tears sprang into the impulsive, soft-hearted woman's eyes, and bending 
down toward Lehming, as one bends to a child, she kissed his withered cheek. 
It was affecting to see the humble gratitude which lighted up the young man’s 
old face in response to this salutation. Since the death of his mother very few 
tokens of affection had come his way, and even the embrace of an elderly rel- 
ative was to him a great and unexpected compliment. 

We must explain, in passing, that neither of these two men pertained in 
any manner to the Wetherel stock. John Bowlder was a cousin of the de- 
ceased Mr. Dinneford, and Walter Lehming was the son of that gentleman’s 
sister, so that he was only a nephew to Mrs. Dinneford by marriage. 

“And here is Alice,” said the shaken woman, fighting with sobs for her 
voice, but smiling cordially at the same time, so irrepressible was her kindness 
and cheerfulness. ‘* You must kiss her too, Walter. We must cling together 
now, like brethren in one tent. Alice and I will want all the friendship you 
can give, for our oldest and best friend is gone from us, and has left us very 
solitary. It seems to me sometimes as if the angel of mercy stoppeth not to 
comfort, but passeth by on the other side. These bereavements and tragedies 
do shake one’s faith. We have had an awful revelation of the wickedness that 
ean exist in the world. To think that any human being should want to kill 
our dear, good, beneficent old friend, whose life was one long labor of love for 
his fellow creatures! He thought so much of you, Walter! He was set upon 
leaving a portion of his property to you because, he said, you were his rela- 
tive in the Lord if notin the flesh, and he knew you would be guided to dis- 
pense it for good. But, oh dear, what am I talking about! I ought not, per- 
haps, to have told you of that, for crime has spread its awful mystery and en- 
tanglements over this whole matter, and we don’t yet rightly know what shall 
be. It almost seems as if Providence had taken counsel this time to bring the 
plans of the godly to naught. The will has disappeared, and of course if it 
isn’t found you will have nothing, Walter.” 

“Don't speak of it,” replied Lehming with perfect composure and the 
smile of a seraph. ‘ But is the will really gone ?” he quickly added, as ifa 
new thonght had occurred to him which made the subject important. ‘“ And 
you, then?” 

“Oh, never mind that now,” sighed Mrs. Dinneford. ‘“ Alice and T have 
enough to make us comfortable. We will talk of that by and by, and I shall 
want your advice about investments at a proper time. I didn’t mean to men- 
tion the will, but my mind does run on so when it gets started, and seeing you 
quite upset me for a minute. Cousin Wetherel thought so much of you. And 
now Edward will have the whole of it, and go no one knows whither. But 
perhaps he will mend, now or later. You know Tupper says, ‘ Let a spend- 
thrift grow to be old, he will set his heart on saving.’ And if he had nothing 
he might be tempted to more and greater follies, for poverty shall make a man 
desperate and hurry him ruthless into crime. I don’t mean to prophesy hard 
things of Edward, nor to bring him to the bar of my poor judgment. He came 
to see us just now, and behaved most beautifully.” 
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“It is a pleasure and a duty to hope for the best,” said Lehming. ‘The 
weight of great responsibility often makes young men suddenly wise. He is 
intelligent, you know, and good-hearted.” 

**He has just rushed off after that missing girl in the noblest manner,” put 
in John Bowlder, his great blue eyes twice as large as life with excitement. 
“He went on his mission like a spiritual activity. 1 ought to have borne him 
company. That girl must be found.” 

* Why! did you know her?” asked Alice. 

“ Never saw her in my life,” declared John Bowlder. ‘ Never heard of 
her till ten minutes ago. But what does that matter? The divine soul is 
promptly receptive to misfortune. Unhappiness always dazzles me. All men 
and women who are clothed in it take to me a nobler form. Don’t understand 
me as getting on the housetops to boast. But, as Emerson says, why should 
we make ita point to disparage with our false modesty that man we are? If 
I am not helpful, I am heartful,” 

“Cousin John, you run over with Emerson as I do with Tapper,” said Mrs. 
Dinneford, laughing out of the midst of her sorrows, for her humors were won- 
derfully variable, chasing each other to and fro like kittens. 

It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to explain that ruddy, headlong John Bowl- 
der sought to be a philosopher, and that his favorite tap in philosophy was the 
one commonly called transcendental. He worshipped Emerson, admired Tho- 
reau, and read much in Walt Whitman. Years before this, carried away by 
the story of * Walden,” as many a boy has been by that of “ Robinson Cru- 
soe,” he rushed into the furests of Maine, built a hermitage there, and com- 
muned obstinately with unsympathizing nature, until a party of surveyors 
found him bedridden with rheumatism and starving, and sent him back to the 
degrading comforts of civilization. 

“ What is the next thing to be done? ” gently inquired the unassuming Leh- 
ming. ‘I «am ready to take all your labors off your hands as far as possible.” 

“The next thing!” groaned Mrs. Dinneford. ‘It seems us if everything 
came next. The whole future is such a struggiing medley, or at least my poor 
mind is! But here is a matter that needs counsel immediately. Here is a let- 
ter to Nestoria; it came this noon, and it must be from her father; just see the 
foreign postmarks. What shall be done with it? Shall I open it?” 

“ Under the circumstances we are justified in opening it,” decided Leming 
after brief reflection. “There may be something in it which will indicate 
whither she would be likely to go. My supposition of course is that she wit- 
nessed the tragedy, and was frightened away by it. This letter may mention 
friends of hers with whom she might be led to take refuge. Yes, it is our duty 
to open it.” ; 

Mrs. Dinneford broke the seal, skimmed hastily through the cpistle, and 
uttered a cry of poignant distress. 

** Her father is dead,” she cried. ‘ This is from one of his brother mission- 
aries. The poor thing hasn’t a home in the whole world. Oh, why doesn’t 
she come back to us?” 

“ This is terrible,” sighed Lehming, his sallow face beautiful with compas- 
sion; while John Bowlder suddenly thrust his hands into his white beard and 
did violence to it. 

“We must labor now by day and night to find her,” sobbed Mrs. Dinne- 
ford. 

“At once!” answered John Bowlder vehemently. ‘*We must rush into 
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this calamity like firemen into a burning house. But cheer up, my human 
friends. Labor done with a will is sure to conquer. The will is in itself a 
guide. As Emerson says, ‘A breath of will blows eternally through the uni- 
verse in the direction of the right and necessary.’ I shall take a boat and go 
over this whole harbor.” 

**Cousin John, you may go under it,” observed Mrs. Dinneford. ‘Can you 
row?” 

“T can learn,” declared John Bowlder. 

“ But the wind was strong last night, and if she got into a boat it must have 
blown her out into the Sound, and the Sound here is twenty miles wide.” 

“*T shall remember that,” said John Bowlder. 

And take a boat he did; and upset himself three rods from high-water mark, 
wading ashore through the shallows with undiminished spirit, but finding him- 
self obliged to go to bed until his clothes could be dried; for as usual he had 
lost his valise in his late journeyings, and neither the Judge’s garments nor 
Lehming’s were big enough for him. Getting tired presently of retirement, 
he wrapped a coverlet about him and sat by his window, discoursing to the cu- 
rious idlers who wandered about the grounds, and exhorting them in mystical, 
proverbial sentences to be helpful. 

“Your goodness must have some edge to it, else it is none,” he lectured to 
a knot of boys who gathered to stare at him. ‘Go out and do your bidden 
work, if you do it alone. Shun father and brother, if your good genius calls 
you, and they hear it not. But be sure you know how to row before you leap 
into your shallop. Columbus himself needed a planet to shape his course upon. 
The brightest of all pole stars in our heaven is experience. At the same time 
we must not follow the old wife’s rule of refusing to go into the water until 
we can swim. Indeed, courage is the especial duty of youth. The young are 
apostles. To them the superhuman voice incessantly commands, Go ye forth. 
I am not speaking now of stealing apples nor of robbing birds’ nests, but of 
conferring benefits and straining the higher activities. The soul walks with 
bended neck in cellars, but loftily and usefully above ground.” 

“Benny, come here,” yelled one urchin to another, more distant, with 
whom he was in friendly relations. , “‘ Here’s a bully old crazy man, an’ he’s a 
goin’ it like everything. I guess he’s the murderer. Come an’ look at him.” 

Somewhat disconcerted by this misconception, Mr. Bowlder returned to his 
bed uitil his flannel suit should be dried, leaving the disentanglement of the 
Wetherel mystery to others, at least for the present. . 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE ACCUSED MAN. 


Epwarp WETHEREL, an excellent boatman and not liable to do his navi- 
gation keel uppermost, was no more successful than John Bowlder in discov- 
ering the missing ‘sharpy,” which, as some surmised, had carried Nestoria 
away. 

It was after nightfall when the young man returned to Sea Lodge. He 
was tired, gloomy, and dispirited, and, although he spent an hour or so with 
his relatives, he said very little to them and hardly seemed to hear their con- 
versation. Any one who had studied him under the suspicion that he might 
be the murderer, would have been puzzled to find proofs of either innocence 
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or guilt in his brooding, sorrowful face anf absent-minded demeanor. One 
thing, however, seemed obvious and positive enough; and that was, that he 
knew nothing of the whereabouts or fate of Nestoria. He spoke of her ina 
tune of perplexity, anxiety, and distress, which could not be simulated. 

“I must go back to the city,” he said at last. “I propose to engage a tug- 
boat to take me out on another search at daybreak. When I pass here, will 
you join me, Lehming? I want some one to keep me company.” 

“I will go with you,” promised Lehming, looking gently into the woful 
eyes which were asking this favor of him. ‘ Blow your steam-whistle oppo- 
site the house, and I will put out to you in a small boat.” 

So, early the next morning, amid the tender redness of a summer dawn, 
the two young men set off on their expedition, steaming out into the calm, 
gleaming expanse of the Sound. 

**I hope you slept last night,” said Lehming, studying with surprise and 
pity his companion’s pallid face. 

“T went through a few nightmares,” replied Wetherel. * This is a horri- 
ble, crushing affair. I wonder if I shall come out of it sane.” 

“T see that you are greatly oppressed by it,”” murmured Lehming, turning 
away his eyes from a desperation which pained him, it seemed so impossible 
to comfort it. ‘ One thing is certain. You must give yourself some rest as 
quickly as possible, and you must obtain sleep at any cost.” 

“The tragedy of my uncle’s death would alone have shocked me enough,” 
continued Edward. ‘* We did not agree, and he had cut me off; but death 
rubs out so many things! When I heard of him as murdered, I forgot that 
we had ever been hostile; no, I remembered it!” he added with a piteous 
accent of remorse. ‘I would have given years of life for one moment in 
which to make my peace with him. That other world into which men slip 
so suddenly! It takes the color out of this one.” 

“You are like your family,” said Lehming meditatively. ‘All the Weth- 
erels whom I have known have been impressionable to the spectacle of death. 
It is a desirable sensibility; it is fruitful of good.” 

“ Do you think so?” asked Edward, in the tone of a man who judges evilly 
of himself, and has little hope of becoming worthier. ‘I don’t know. I ad- 
mit the sensibility in my own case. But it only fills me with gloom.” 

“But I was about to tell you something horrible,” he resumed presently, 
with a great effort. “ Do you know that I am accused of this murder? * I be- 
lieve that I never shall smile again, and I don’t know why I should live.” 

The cheering smile which Lehming had struggled to wear hitherto disap- 
peared; it fell under this tremendous announcement, as a man falls under the 
blow of an assassin. The compassion which beamed in his large gray eyes 
was still angelic, but it seemed the pity of a seraph for a totally lost spirit, 
rather than for one whose sorrow is not without hope. He must, however, 
make some answer; and what should it bef A weaker man, overcome by the 
sight of distress, might have counterfeited ignorance of the frightful suspicion 
which Edward had mentioned, and denied that it could be harbored by any 
one. But this dwarfish and misshapen creature was an incarnation of con- 
science and intelligence; he had neither the hypocrisy nor the folly to treat 
such a situation as this otherwise than with sincerity. 

“Yours is a terrible position,” he said firmly. ‘* You must call up all the 
manhood, all the power to bear calamity, that has been granted you. Crime 
is not always discovered, but innocence always is. In the end the world is 
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charitable and disposed to believe the best. Little by little this accusation, or 
rather this suspicion, will die.” 

“Do you believe me guilty?” gasped Edward, his face turning ashy, not- 
withstanding the cheering words to which he had listened. 

**1 do not,” answered Lehming solemnly. ‘ This charge had already been 
made in my hearing. I had considered it, and rejected it.” 

The tall, vigorous young man grasped the hand of the deformed one and 
clung to it for minutes in silence. 

“It is time to turn over a new leaf in my book,” he said when he had suf- 
ficiently recovered his self-possession to speak. ‘I have had a commentary 
on my life which I did not expect. Iam face to face with the fact that men 
consider my character bad enough to justify them in suspecting me of the 
greatest of crimes. It is time to turn a new leaf, if I know how to turn it.” 

“The knowledge of such things springs from the desire to do them,” ob- 
served Lehming. 

“You see, I have gained so much by this tragedy!” continued Edward, 
his mind reverting to the accusation against him. ‘I was to have nothing; 
and now, if that will is not recovered, I have everything.” 

“T know,” gently murmured Lehming, without a tremor of disappoint- 
ment in his voice. ‘ You are the heir at law. Events have determined that 
the inheritance shall take its natural course.” 

“You shall see what course the inheritance will take,” exclaimed Wetherel 
excitedly. 

** Wait!” interposed Lehming promptly, and almost in a tone of command. 
“You are feverish now. Make nv resolutions until you have recovered your 
usual health and mental vigor. Months hence, after the estate has been set- 
tled, it will be time to discuss this question. Meantime your first and most 
pressing duty is to discover this missing young lady. May I venture to tell 
you what I think of her ease?” 

* Do you suspect her?” demanded Edward, with sudden anger. “Oh, I 
beg your pardon,” he added, in response to Lehning’s gesture of energetic 
negation. “ But that is another of the seoundrelly tales that these gossips are 
spreading. They say that, because she was betrothed to me, she took the will 
and struck the blow. It is the wickedest and maddest and most idiotic slander 
that ever malice and stupidity invented. A crime! She couldn't conceive 
the thought of a crime. There never'was such innocence. Oh, I must clear 
her, as well as myself. It must be my life’s labor to open up this mystery and 
discover the real criminal. I shall have to keep a little of the money for that 
purpose, Lehming.” 

*“ You must not talk any more now about the money,” said Walter. “ Put 
that matter resolutely by until you have had time for cool reflection. Let us 
now speak of Miss Bernard. I must tell you frankly that I have my fears for 
her. I fear that she saw the tragedy; that the horror of the spectacle drove 
her half frantic; that she fled from the house and leaped into the missing 
boat; and that then she was driven out to sea. The sad question is whether 
accident enabled her to survive the stormy night.” 

Edward made no reply further than to lean upon the bulwark and hide his 
face in his hands. 

Except the avove conversation, important as showing Wetherel’s condi- 
tion of spirit, nothing worthy of record occurred during this voyage. After 
zigzagging the Sound in all directions, and making fruitless inquiries at vari- 
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ous points of the Long Island shore, tlre young men returned at evening to re- 
port their failure to the mourners at Sea Lodge. 

“ What do you think of Edward?” anxiously inquired Mrs. Dinneford of 
Lehming, when she found herself alone with him. 

“I think well of him,” he replied. ‘“ There has been a wonderful change 
in his modes of judging and feeling. He seems as conscientious and unselfish 
as an angel could demand of a mortal. The only question is whether the im- 
pression will hold after the stamp is withdrawn; I.mean the pressure of this 
tragedy and this sorrow. Wealth and beauty are great tempations. I can 
imagine their power, although I have never been exposed to it.” 

“My poor, good Walter, you haven't had half a chance,” replied Mrs. Din- 
neford, coloring with compassionate admiration. 

“TIT never had but one compliment,” he smiled. ‘ When I was a little boy 
I went to visit my grandmother. The scene is before me now. I sat in one 
corner of the fireplace, reading ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’ My grandmother, who was 
talking with another venerable lady, surveyed me now and then over her 
spectacles. At last the good old creature remarked, in her tremulous, sym- 
pathetic voice, ‘I don’t think Walter is guite so humpbacked as he used to be.’ 
That,” concluded Lehming, with a cheerful and yet most pathetic humor, “ that 
is the only compliment that I ever had concerning my personal appearance.” 

“It was too bad!” laughed Mrs. Dinneford while the tears rushed into her 
eyes. Then leaning suddenly toward the young man, she laid a motherly, 
loving hand on his misshapen shoulder, and added, ** Walter, you are as hand- 
some as an angel. You have a beauty that all the rolling years of eternity 
won't fade. There is your second compliment.” 

“Tt is enough to ruin a St. Paul,” smiled Walter, shaking his big head. 
“ Well, let us talk of graver matters, if anything can be graver than I am. 
It is understood, is it not, that we acquit Edward of all suspicion of com- 
plicity in this crime?” 

“ We do—all of us,” declared Mrs. Dinneford. 

“The world does not,” said Lehming. ‘* And we must support him against 
the world. No man, oppressed by widespread suspicion and without friends 
to uphold and cheer him, can easily come to good.” 

“ The world is an ill-natured idiot,” pronounced Mrs. Dinneford indignantly. 
“As Tupper says, ‘ Rashly nor ofttimes truly doth man pass sentence on his 
brother.’ And, in another place, ‘ Then man’s verdict cometh, murderer with 
forethought malice; and his name is an execration, his guilt is too black for 
devils; but to the righteous judge seemeth he the suffering victim. Tupper 
is really wonderful; he is pat to every subject.” 

“Tupper is better than the critics have been willing to admit,” concedea 
the charitable Lehming. 

“But do you think Edward should have all this money?” queried the 
lady, who, it must be remembered, had a daughter to care for. 

‘The law must take its course.” 

“ But do you think he ought to keep it, under the circumstances, knowing 
his uncle’s wishes? ” 

“ We can say nothing.” 

“No,” sighed Mrs. Dinneford. ‘ Well, Alice and I are not poor; we can 
do as we have done. But you—I do wish that you could have something.” 

“ As long as there are schools to keep, I trust that I shall not suffer,” said 
Lehming with his heavenly smile. ‘ Let me revert to my subject. For Ed- 
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ward's sake, and for the sake of our own dignity and our purity of soul, we 
must be his firm friends. Is it agreed? ” 

“Yes,” affirmed the good lady. “ We are all agreed on that point—you 
and I and John Bowlder and Alice—the whole familys Of this thing Edward 
is as innocent as a lamb, and we will bear him our testimony and give him 
our countenance.” 

But in the world outside of this unselfish and charitable circle opinion was 
generally less favorable to the young man. The large rewards which he of- 
fered for the discovery of the assassin, the uncertain verdict of the coroner's 
jury, and the complete bewilderment of the officers of justice, were all insufli- 
cient to relieve him of suspicion. Many persons believed that he personally 
stole the will and struck the blow; others held that he had incited this miss- 
ing and mysterious young woman from over sea to commit the double crime; 
others suspended their decision, as they phrased it, and allowed him, not the 
benefit, but the injury of the doubt. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE TRAGEDY A MYSTERY. 


Lenmine had a sweet tenacity of kindliness which would not let him for 
get his resolution to stand by Edward Wetherel, nor neglect any opportunity 
of putting his friendly purposes into practice. 

“We must have that young man with us,” he said to Mrs. Dinneford. 
“His excitement is too great to permit him to bear continuous fatigue and 
watching. All labor is wearing to a man who is unaccustomed to it, and 
when the motive of labor is anxiety or grief, the candle is lighted at both ends. 
I know that he does not sleep. After a day spent in searches and inquiries 
and hopes deferred, he passes the night in struggling with nightmares of mur- 
ders and kidnappings, or in feverish waiting for the dawn. He will drive 
himself mad, unless he is stopped on the road by a fever, or unless we take 
charge of him. The work that he is doing can all be done by others—by the 
authorities and the police. There is no need of his attending to it with such 
wasting and wearing vehemence. I wish you would insist with him upon his 
joining us.” 

“Certainly!” answered Mrs. Dinneford with energy. ‘ Dear me, why 
didn’t I think of it? We can make room for him here easily enough; and it’s 
his own house, too, for that matter. What did I let him go back to the city 
for, as if he were not one of us? Well, I suppose I know why; and I may as 
well make my confession. The wretched truth is, Walter, that I did harbor a 
small wicked doubt about him, though the very idea is nfonstrous and a temp- 
tution of Moloch. How fearfully we are given to uncharity and backbiting, 
even in the secret depths of our souls! And I couldn’t help saying to myself, 
too, that, if he was in the least responsible for the dreadful things that have 
come to pass among us, he would be so uncomfortable here, with poor Cousin 
Wetherel lying dead and poor little Nestoria gone, and the shadow of their 
calamity sitting in every room of the house. It is odd and foolish enough to 
tell, but it was partly pity that moved me to let him go. I should hate to 
make Satan himself uncomfortable, if I was acquainted with him and had to 
watch his countenance. But Edward is not guilty, and I must get all these 
temptations of uncharitable doubt out of my heart; and, as you say, we must 
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have him with us,.and watch over him body and soul. And so, Walter, I do 
wish you would drive up to New Haven and bring him down to us bag and 
baggage, as fast as old Sorrel can hobble.” 

Lehming went on his mission of mercy, and performed it with success. Ed- 
ward joined his relatives, and remained with them during their brief further 
stay at Sea Lodge, and accompanied them in their mortuary journey to the 
Judge’s final home. The funeral took place in Brooklyn, where the old man 
had resided during rather more than the last half century, and where he had 
quietly grown, with the rise of landed estate, from modest beginnings to gre: 
opulence. We will not describe it further than to say that it was one of those 
events which interest a city, and that as a spectacle it was notable for solem- 
nity and multitudes. 

The family union did not break up immediately. Mrs. Dinneford lived on 
in the Brooklyn house, and the three men remained for a little time with her, 
giving what blitheness they could to the bereaved abode. This was not much; 
they were all more or less haunted and sobered by the tragedy; and it had 
followed them from Sea Lodge like a ghost, or like the lingerings of # fever. 
If they could have ruled their souls, if they had been persons of hardened 
sensibilities and lumpish or seared imaginations, they might have laid 
the matter aside in confidence that it would give them no imminent trou- 
ble, or none of practical import. The Wetherel Mystery had really fallen 
into blind lethargy, and for some time to come was to have no life but that 
of spreading in stagnant, inscrutable pools, or rather of creeping in torpid 
concealment like a river lost under * trembling prairies.” But it was very 
natural that this fact should not seem possible to the people who were inti- 
mately connected with the tragedy, and that they should still look from hour 
to hour to see it emerge in startling fashion from its obscurities. 

Edward Wetherel especially seemed to be in constant expectation of find- 
ing some trace either of the murderer or of Nestoria. He was apparently busy 
from morning till night in devising or setting in action some new method of 
search. He haunted the police offices of Brooklyn and New York, and made 
several journeys in search of, intelligence to New Haven. In view of the pe- 
culiar responsibility under which he lay, it was probably well for him that his 
character drove him into these labors. The horrors of any exceptional and 
frightful situation, as, for instance, a battle, a shipwreck, or a conflagration, are 
alleviated by a demand for activity. The troops who may and must charge, 
or otherwise exert themselves, suffer less in mind than those who are obliged 
to lie still under fire. This young man was too hard worked to drift into a 
melancholy, or to hearken to those vices which allure sorrow with a promise 
of cheer. In the physical fatigues of every day he found an opiate which, to 
his own amazement and almost indignation, brought him healthful sleep. 

“He is able to bear his great load,” said the rejoiced Lehming to Mrs 
Dinneford. ‘ Not only is he bearing it, but he is drawing strength from it; 
he is already a greater and better man than he was a month since. In order 
to do him full justice, we must consider what temptations he is resisting. A 
thoroughly hardened and worldly spirit would find his situation quite endura- 
ble, and would settle down under it into an egoistic tranquillity. Suspected 
men, if they are able and prosperous, easily live down suspicion. All that Ed- 
ward has to do, in order to win the world’s respect and even its admiration, 
is to keep his uncle’s estate, heap it up into millions, and become a powerful 
capitalist, able to help or hinder others. Hospitality and generosity would 
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give him popularity and surround him with sycophants. There, too, is pleas- 
ure; he might enjoy it to the full, as of old; he might divert himself with in- 
cessant gayeties. But we see nothing in him of either Midas or Sardanapalus. 
A new nature has appeared; a new soul has been born, Not a new one, 
either; it is the grave, earnest soul of the Wetherels; it is the resurrection of 
his Puritan ancestors. While he had nothing in his life to give him pause, he 
rushed on in the natural ways of untrammelled youth, too exuberant and fortu- 
nate for self-control. But a great spiritual paroxysm has brought the founda- 
tion granite to the surface. The moment he was driven to feel and reflect, he 
became the traditionary Wetherel. My hope is, yes, and my confident trust 
also, that his future life will be one of duty.” 

“TI do fervently join with you in that hope and trust,” replied Mrs. Dinne- 
ford. ‘ And I must quote Tupper. Don’t you remember that passage about 
the generous heart, lit by unhallowed fire? And then he goes on: * Yet | 
waited a little year, and the mercy thou hadst forgotten hath purged that 
noble spirit, washing it in waters of repentance.’ I can’t help looking for 
speech to Tupper. He says just what plain people think, better than they can 
say it for themselves.” 

**We must reckon conscience a constitutional trait,” put in oracular John 
Bowlder, struck by Lehming’s ethnological explanation of the change in Ed- 
ward’s character, and continuing the subject with a pleasing sense of origi- 
nality. ‘The Germanic races, who discovered truth-telling, practise it as no 
other breed does. I would not be sure that a Wetherel of ancient days, as 
long ago perhaps as the reign of Odin, did not discover the sense of duty. 
Edward retains that kind of pulse. He will be a good man.” 

‘Cousin Bowlder, you are little better than one of the heathen,” smiled 
Mrs. Dinneford. ‘ You might as well trace up godliness to the giants before 
the flood, and not stop for it in the times of Balder bold, whom Gray tells us 
about; and a very pretty poem it is, too, though not equal to his ‘ Elegy’ by a 
great deal.” 

“ Nature and grace combine to evolve character,” observed Lehming. 
“They are both forces under the command of the same great Creator of char- 
acter.”’ 

‘There is another thing which I reverence in Edward,” continued the mys- 
tical Bowlder, too indifferent to orthodox criticism to defend himself against 
it. ‘It is his health. He is not one of those who have cold feet and torpid 
digestions. He can run and think all day. I consider myself burly, but he 
canters me blind. Such a man, a man with sense of duty for a boiler and with 
driving wheels that never burst, will achieve results. We shall yet brag of Ed- 
ward!” 

In partial correction of these kindly judgments and vaticinations, we must 
observe that Edward’s spiritual spread of wing was not as yet a notably broad 
one, nor such as promised to indifferent beholders any wondrous loftiness of 
flight. To the common eye he was simply a decent, serious, fairly able and 
hard-working young man. He evidently had a purpose in life; but it was 
directly and narrowly connected with the event which had roused him out of 
his epicurean egotism; it was a simple determination to clear himself of the 
suspicion which had fallen upon him, and to find the missing Nestoria. At 
the same time he exhibited ordinary foresight with regard to the possibilities 
of his own future. Remembering that the lost will might be recovered, and 
that in such case he might be obliged, or feel obliged, to support himself, he 
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commenced the study of medicine and prosecuted it with energy. Further- 
more, he labored daily at the complicated task of settling the estate, and thus 
familiarized himself with the mystery of investments and the details of busi- 
ness. This job, by the way, supported him; he paid all his expenses, per- 
sonal and extraordinary, out of his administrator’s fees; not a dollar of the 
principal would he as yet apply to his own purposes. 

This estate, this million which had not been meant for him, weighed upon 
his mind. As things stood, the whole of it was his; but under the circum- 
stances he could not allow himself to claim his entire legal right; and. there 
was the perplexing question how the property should be divided. As time 
went on, the matter became urgent, and at last he was driven to a decision. 
One evening he called the family together—Mrs. Dinneford, and Alice, and 
Lehming, and John Bowlder—and with some embarrassment opened his 
burden. 

‘I want to consult you about an affair which concerns four of us very seri- 
ously,” he said. ‘I wish it concerned you too, Mr. Bowlder. It is this estate. 
You know of course that I have taken out letters of administration, and that I 
have been acting under them. I thought it the best way. I wanted the mat- 
ter entirely in my own hands, so that I could settle it as might seem to me 
right.” 

‘Has the Judge come to life again! ” thought John Bowlder, while Edward 
paused to consider his next words. ‘* How the boy shoulders his responsibility, 
and stays himself on his conscience! Business and duty are matters of inher- 
itance, as much in the blood as certain diseases.” 

“It has not been an easy question to handle,” resumed the young m@n. 
“But I have reached a conclusion. You shall hear. I am not the intended 
heir. My conscience will not let me lay hands on this wealth which the law 
offers me. You three—Mrs. Dinneford, Alice, and Lehming—you must take 
it and keep it, at the sole charge of fulfilling the bequests.” 

** Not while I live, Edward!” shouted John Bowlder, springing to his feet 
and plunging about the room like a happy rhinoceros. “I'll murder them all 
three, if they do. We will hawe no such greediness and griping in this house, 
so long as I can procure instruments of death. The gods have righted injus- 
tice. Let it stay righted in the name of the gods. Keep your pelf or give it 
out of your own hand to the needy or worthy, but don’t whimper that it isn’t 
yours and drop it like a seared child. Mrs. Dinneford, what do you say to 
this ascetic, sitting upon his pillar? He is a man, isn’t he, with a heart too big 
for his head? What word have you for such a soul as that?” 

“ But it’s out of the question, Edward,” cried Mrs. Dinneford, so moved by 
the young fellow’s proffer that she did not hear Bowlder’s sentimental uproar, 
or notice the whimsical generosity with which he refused money that had 
been offered to other people. ‘ We can’t accept your gift. None of us con- 
sented to that will of Cousin Wetherel’s. We”—and she faltered at the foot 
of a great and difficult steep of heroism—*“ we claim nothing. It is all yours. 
Do with it as seemeth to you good.” 

“Certainly,” added Walter Lehming, with a composure which was more 
decisive than any clamor could be. 

“T expected as much,” said Edward, drawing a sigh of relief. ‘ And yet 
I would have surrendered all, if you had accepted. Well, now I must act. 
John Bowlder is quite right in saying that I must give this pelf out of my own 
hand, and not wait for others to take it. I shall divide the estate according to 
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the will, with one exception. Mrs. Dinneford and Alice and Lehming will 
each receive what my uncle allotted to them. If I do not owe this to you 
three, I owe it to him. The remainder—that portion which was devised to 
charities—I shall keep. I have my own purposes of justice and benev- 
olence.” 

“ This is a distressing subject,” observed Lehming. ‘I answer for myself 
alone. I refuse.” 

“You will be powerless,” said the inexorable Edward. “ Your portion 
will be trusteed to you. Why do you wish to embarrass me?” 

“ Another time,” persisted Lehming, rising and walking to the door. “ We 
will discuss this again, when we are calmer. I am too much agitated now, 
and so are you. But let me tell you that, while I cannot submit to you, I rev- 
erence you.” 

“Edward,” said Alice, taking her cousin’s arm, “ I would fall in love with 
you if you wanted it. What else can a girl do?” 

Meantime Mrs. Dinneford and John Bowlder had each seized a hand of 
the young fellow. 

Tears of gratitude and happiness stood in his eyes; these people, at least, 
did not believe him a criminal. 

But we must turn aside from Edward Wetherel for a little while to see 
what had been the fate of Nestoria Bernard. 





. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE FLIGHT OF NESTORIA, 


On the night in which Judge Wetherel, with murder stealthily watching 
him from outer darkness, sat up to rewrite his will for the benefit of Nestoria 
Bernard, the girl herself sat up in her own room, unable to sleep. 

She was thinking of Edward; of the warnings which she had received that 
he was unworthy of her; of the vague, incomplete, and yet gladdening retrac- 
tions which had followed on those warnings; of his beauty and graciousness 
and irresistible tendernesses and lovable lovingness; of the decision which 
must come to her concerning him from her father; of the undecipherable ob- 
scurity of life beyond that; then again of Edward, always of Edward. 

Amid so many meditations, of a character so sweetly or sorrowfully potent 
for disturbance, how could she sleep, or even prepsre herself for sleep? Fur- 
thermore, there was something in the air of the night, a breath of miasma per- 
haps from the marshes that stretched away along the westering coast, which 
filled her nerves with tremors of unrest. Still dressed, she kept vigil for an 
hour or two (how long she could not afterward remember) in a state of mind 
which she tried to order into thought, but which persisted in remaining revery. 
All manner of spiritual wanderings, a nomadic host of recollections, plans, 
hopes, and fancies, came to her in confused succession, pushing one another 
aside with eager impatience, like the hasty, transitory phantasms of dreams. 
Things that belonged to the past and things that urgently claimed the future 
plucked at her for a moment's consideration and vanished. It was one of those 
hours in which the soul resembles a sea of little waves, devoid of drift or pow- 
er, tossing with wearisome monotony and breaking without result. 

Of a sudden she perceived that her purse, containing all her little wealth, 
a hundred dollars or thereabouts, was not in her pocket. Poor as she was, 
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and far away from the father who was her only source of supply, this disap- 
pearance was a matter of rousing importance. Wondering at her own care- 
lessness, she started up with a beating heart and commenced a search for the 
lost vaiuable, It was nowhere in the room; but presently it occurred to her 
that during the early evening she had bought a cheap little painted basket from 
a wandering Indian, who had made her think of Sassacus and King Philip; 
and then she remembered that she had last seen her treasure in the parlor. 
She trusted tremblingly that it was there yet, and, lighting a candle, she went 
down stairs to look for it, treading softly so as not to disturb the slumbering 
household. Under a cushion of the sofa, just where she had mechanically 
placed it for temporary safety, she found the purse. 

With a childlike sense of having escaped a great peril, and with a piteous 
unconsciousness of the real and horrible jeopardy of life which lurked within 
a few yards of her, she joyfully thrust the treasure into the waist of her dress,; 
and turned to leave the rocm. But the quick movement extinguished her can- 
dle; she was obliged to halt where she was until her eyes could become ac- 
customed to the sudden imposition of darkness; and now she made a discovery 
which only this obscurity could have enabled her to make. A single frail 
beam of light came to her tenderly, like some delicate angel warning her of 
danger. In her surprise she nearly uttered an exclamation; and had she done 
80, she might have arrested the step of imminent homicide, as also she might 
have brought its alarmed violence upon herself. Being a brave girl, with the 
steady nerves of health, she remained silent, and calmly studied the apparition, 
discovering almost immediately that it came from the keyhole of the study 
door. So unfamiliar was she with tlie thought of crime, that, notwithstanding 
the lateness of the hour, not a suspicion of murder or burglary crossed her. 
She took it for granted that Judge Wetherel had been kept up by pressure of 
urgent business; and, saying to herself that she would surprise him with a sec. 
ond * good-night,” she glided toward the study. On reaching the door, how- 
ever, the idea came to her that her venerable friend might not like to be dis- 
turbed in his work, and she paused. 

Her hand was still upon the knob, when she heard within an indistinct ut- 
terance in a tone which she did not fully recognize; her first instantaneous 
idea being that it could not be the voice of the Judge, and her next that he was 
suffering with illness. We may suppose that the sound was the old man’s in- 
stinctive and inarticulate exclamation of surprise and alarm on awakening 
from his nap in his chair to find an intruder at his elbow. Next, and almost 
in the same breath, came the noise of 2 scuffle. Frightened at once, and yet 
eager to know what was passing, Nestoria gently turned the knob, pushed the 
door ajar, and looked into the room. ; 

What she saw was a blow, a gray head sinking under it, and a murderer 
bending over his victim. In the next instant all was darkness, at least to this 
horrified spectator. Either the study lamp was at that moment extinguished, 
or Nestoria temporarily lost the use even of her physical senses. She believed 
that she had screamed with all her strength, but the probability is that she did 
not give forth a sound, for it is certain that no one in the house heard a cry, 
and that the assassin quietly finished his purloinings. Although the girl could 
* not afterward remember that she had fainted, there must have been a brief 
period of unconsciousness, or of stupor approaching to it. We know that un- 
der overwhelming oppression of fright or horror, conditions of spirit occur 


which may fairly be called waking nightmares. Men suddenly attacked by 
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wild beasts or by Indians have been seen to stand paralyzed, staring at the 
approaching death without striving to repel it or even uttering an exclama- 
tion, as if in a state of catalepsy or bereft of reason. 

But it was not merely the sight of a shocking crime and the proximity of a 
mortal peril which had thus stunned Nestoria. Dreadful as these things were 
to innocence and defencelessness, they were surpassed in outrage by a grisly 
revelation. She had recognized, beyond the possibility of questioning, the face 
of the assassin; she had seen it as the countenance of the man who but a mo- 
ment before had possessed her heart; she had not a doubt that the deathblow 
had been dealt by the hand of Edward Wetherel. No wonder that she stood, 
or it may be lay, beside this tragedy, palsied, speechless, and taking no more 
part in the scene than if she had been a ghost; no wonder that for a few sec- 
onds, or perhaps for several minutes, she was as powerless as the very spirit 
of the murdered man, as inaudible and unprotesting. 

But presently an instinct came to life in her. It was a sentiment of shud- 
dering, of aversion, of recoil. She became aware that she was in darkness, 
and that through that da&kness the murderer was approaching. It was not 
fear of death which led her to retreat before him, but a sense that she could 
not bear to be near him, and that it would kill her to have him speak to her. 
In her stupefied horror, or, as we might fairly call it, her insanity, she was 
only conscious of a desire to avoid recognition, This man, whom she had 
lately loved, and whom she had just seen performing the work of a demon, 
how could she possibly address a word to him, or hear him call her by name? 
Dazed, almost senseless, and conscious mainly of loathing, she retreated me- 
chanically before the steps which stealthily picked their way through the ob- 
scurity, as Christiana, if left alone in the Dark Valley, might have shrunk 
back before the audible oncoming of Apollyon. 

Presently she reached a door, and felt that it was open. She opened it 
wider, passed noiselessly through it, and found herself in the outer air. A few 
stars glimmered faintly between driving clouds, and a wild, sultry wind shook 
all the ghostly branches of the trees. Of a sudden her physical strength re- 
turned to her, and she fled at full speed, without reflecting whither, her only 
thought being: to avoid the fallen angel who haunted her steps, and to escape 
the task of saying to him, I know you for a devil! With just the intelligence 
of a seared animal, she followed a path which she had often traversed both by 
daylight and moonlight, descended a steep slope of the little bluff on which the 
house stood, and reached the shore. The sombre, indistinct, limitless sea was 
at her feet; its enormous mystery attracted her as it has attracted many other 
wretched hearts; it seemed to her as if it offered a refuge. On the land she 
had met shipwreck, and she looked for mercy to the waters. A boat was at 
hand; she must wade knee-deep in order to reach it; but in another minute 
she had climbed or fallen into it; then the moorings were unlashed, and she 
was adrift. 

Nestoria had now evaded the awful interview, the fear of which had driven 
her abroad; and, no longer upheld and-impelled by the strength of terror, she 
lost her consciousness; this time, there can be no doubt, she really fainted. 
No pursuer came; no one was at hand either to destroy or save; and in a few 
minutes the senseless girl was far from shore. The gale, it must be said, did 
not threaten her safety immediately, for it blew off the land, and where she 
now was raised no sea. The boat in which she lay was one of those large 
skiffs which are known in the neighborhood of New Haven as “ sharpies,” and 
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which are navigated by means of one or two slender triangular sails, and 
guided either by an oar in the stern or by a rudder. As the “sharpy” is flat- 
bottomed, and only draws a few inches of water, it is a fast craft in a light 
breeze, but risky in a heavy one. 

Nestoria’s boat carried her out into the harbor and toward the menacing 
expanse of Long Island Sound. It kept head on, for the single mast was set 
well forward, and the imperfectly lashed sail, blowing out in a bellying pock- 
et, afforded a sufficient hold to the wind. There was a false, transitory pros- 
perity in the opening of this strange voyage, as there often is in the outset of 
flights which seek destruction. With just such fatal smoothness are captives 
in old poesy borne away by malignant magicians to imprisonment on undis- 
coverable islands or in the caves of océan. The home which murder had pol- 
luted, the darkened room where a dear friend’s reverend hair drooped into his 
own blood, the clandestine face of that flying Cain from whom this unconscious 
wanderer was escaping, the loved ones who would have sought to suc. or had 
they known how succor was needed, were easily and speedily left behind. The 
boat and its burden fluttered out afar from rescue up@ a stormy sea. 

At last there was an awakening. Life, which sometimes seems a monster 
far more pitiless than death, dragged the girl back to suffering. At first she 
did not know where she was, nor remember what had happened to her. She 
was aware only of darkness, of solitude and abandonment, of an uneasy and 
alarming movement, of a sense of utter helplessness. Of a sudden the past 
struck her like a blow, and for a few moments she covered her face from it 
with her hands, unobservant or careless of the frightful present. Then the in- 
creasing and rapidly recurring roar of the surges, and the jerking, plunging 
action of the boat as it entered the wilder waters beyond the bar, called her to 
a sense of her strange situation. The storm of shocking recollections in her 
soul subsided a little as the storm of relentless nature around her became more 
audible, agitating, and menacing. Still amazed, even in the midst of her af- 
fright, she sat up and looked about her. 

She could see little. The rare and feeble stars, which seemed to swim like 
wrecked sailors amid billowy clouds, had scant power of revelation. Around 
her was tempestuous blackness, stretching away on every hand into infinity. 
Even the snowy cresis of the waves were only visible in a dim, spectral way, 
and for a brief distance. The boat she could perceive, and the white ghost 
of the struggling sail flying before her like a lost spirit, a guide ominous of a 
grave. Holding by the handle of the leaping rudder, which had struck her 
arm with a sort of spasmodic monition, as if urging her to seize it and exert 
its spell, she turned and gazed, half-blinded, into the face of the gale. On her 
left, but far behind her, she distinguished the red gleam of the lighthouse, now 
darkening and now brightening as if signalling her to return, She knew at 
last where she was, and comprehended what had befallen. 

In this uttermost strait of sorrow and peril, flying from a paradise because 
she had seen it changed into a hell, shrinking from sudden death and yet 
scarcely desiring rescue, Nestoria bowed her head to pray. 

It was the prayer of the shipwrecked, a petition which the remorseless sea 
has so often mocked, changing it into a shriek of despair. A tumult of fight- 
ing waves reeled into the boat, and in another moment the girl was struggling 
for life, 

















THE LETTERS OF JUNIUS. 


—_—_ —— 


R. J. GRANT WILSON of this city, who passed the last year pleasantly 
in England, furnished the “ Independent” an interesting article en- 
titled “‘ Among my Autograph Letters.” In the course of his article Mr. W. 


SAYS: 


Lord Francis Jeffrey, the brilliant essayist and orator who for a quarter of a century wielded 
the powerful editorial pen of the “‘ Edinburgh Review,” and whose second wife was a New Yorker 
(Miss Wilkes), refers in the following note to his friend Sir James Mackintosh, to the long-vexed 
question of the authorship of the “Junius Letters” : 

EDINBURGH, April 27, 1813. 

“ My DEAR SiR JAMES: The gentleman who will deliver you this is the person whom I for- 
merly mentioned to you as having made the discovery of Junius, and into whose documents you 
promised to look upon my account; and, in undertaking this, if you should not agree with him as 
to the evidence of the discovery, no use whatever should be made, either directly or indirectly, of 


the disclosures he might make. 
“I shall be glad to hear of the prosperous issue of your examination. And am always, my 
dear Sir James, 
Your faithful and obedient servant, 
“KY JEFFREY.” 


Perhaps it is now too late to expect that the mystery will ever be solved. Fitz-Greene Hal- 
leck, who took a deep interest in the question, and who believed that the extraordinary epistles were 
written by Sackville, remarked in a letter written to me in May, 1867: “‘ Mr. Weed has recently 
said that he knows from infallible sources in England, made known to him there personally, that 
Sir Philip Francis is the man, I should like much to see the proofs. If ninety-nine witnesses, in 
the absence of the hundredth, would hang a gentleman, Lord George Sackville might claim the 
martyrdom, In the absence of the hundredth, the old mystery is still unsolved.” 


The assurance to which the late Mr. Halleck refers was given in a letter writ- 
ten from London in 1862. The evidence upon which that assurance was based 
has been called for by public journals and in private letters received from lit- 
erary gentlemen on either side of the Atlantic. The long delay in responding 
to these inquiries has been occasioned by impaired health; nor am I now able 
to do more than offer a brief explanation of the causes which leave the ques- 
tion of the authorship of the Junius Letters where the writer of those letters 
intended it should forever rest. ‘I am,” said that writer, * the sole deposi- 
tory of my own secret, and it shall die with me.” The “ person” referred to 
by Lord Jeffrey in the foregoing letter, written in 1813, was Mr. John Taylor 
of London, whose “ documents” were subsequently, in 1815, published in a 
volume of three hundred pages entitled “‘ Junius Identified.” A second edition 
was published in New York in 1818. 

Calling upon our Minister, Mr. Adams, on the evening after our arrival in 
London in 1861, I met Mr. Joseph Parkes, a friend with whom I had been inti- 
mate during my former visits to Europe. A few days afterward, while he 
was breakfasting with me, I asked Mr. Parkes how he was getting on with 
Junius. This question was suggested by my previous knowledge that he was 
writing a life of Sir Philip Francis, and that incidentally Sir Philip’s identity 
with the Junius letters was expected to be established. He replied that he 
devoted the intervals from official duty to this work, and hoped to get it out 
in the autumn of 1863. 

Mr. Parkes was aware that I had in 1820, and as often afterwards as the 
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question arose, zealously at least maintained the conclusiveness of the circum- 
stantial evidence in favor of Sir Philip Francis found in * Junius Identified.” 
Mr. Parkes now informed me that Mr. Taylor, although considerably more 
than eighty years old, not only survived, but was intellectually as bright and 
clear-headed as in 1815, when his work on Junius was first published. Mr. 
Taylor, he said, had been diligently employed for upward of thirty years in 
collecting additional circumstances and evidences confirmatory of his Junius 
theory, designed as an appendix to a final edition of his ** Junius Identified,” 
but that on learning that Mr. Parkes was at work under favorable auspices 
upon a book designed to accomplish the same result, Mr. Taylor handed his 
material over to Mr. Parkes. In addition to the information thus obtained, 
Mr. Parkes found access to, and became possessed of, such private manuseripts 
and memoranda of Sir Philip Francis as had been preserved by his immediate 
descendants. To the material upon which Mr. Parkes had been at work for 
several years I now, at his invitation, enjoyed free access. And during the 
ensuing eight months, I passed many hours at the private office of Mr. P., at 
Staple Inn, in examining them. 

Soon after my first conversation on this subject with Mr. Parkes, he invited 
me to accompany him to the residence of Mr. Taylor, the gentleman re- 
ferred to by Lord Jeffrey in his letter to Sir James Mackintosh, where, on that 
and a succeeding occasion, I listened with profound interest and attention to 
the personal recollections of a contemporary and acquaintance of Charles Lamb 
and the other distinguished literary men whose works rendered the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century so memorable. Like the author of ‘ Elia,” 
Mr. Taylor was a bachelor, residing with a maiden sister. That sister, how- 
ever, unlike Miss Lamb, was fortunate in the possession of her faculties, making 
the home of her brother as cheerful as his temperament was genial. The con- 
versation turned frequently to the Junius investigation; and as I had atten- 
tively read most if not all that had been previously written on the subject, I 
was enabled to comprehend and appreciate the bearing and weight of the 
newly discovered evidence in favor of Sir Philip Francis. With Mr. Taylor 
the question had been the subject of patient but anxious inquiry for more than 
half a century; and in the anticipation of Mr. Parkes’s “ Life of Sir Philip” es- 
tablishing beyond question or doubt the truth of his own early hypothesis, he 
was very happy. 

Supposing that Mr. Parkes’s book would soon be published, I did not 
charge my memory with the newly discovered evidence in a manner that en- 
ables me to furnis!: it in detail. I have, however, a distinct recollection of one 
most remarkable fact. Among the papers which Mr. Parkes received from 
the family of Sir Philip, was the proof-sheet of a Junius letter, from which a 
paragraph was marked “out.” That paragraph, changed in language, had 
been rewritten in the proper hand of Sir Philip Francis on a separate slip of 
foolscap and attached to the proof-sheet. There were one or two typographi- 
eal errors and errors of punctuation indicated on the margin of the proof- 
sheet in a way familiar to printers. The genuineness of the proof-sheet was 
established by comparing it with the copy «fa “ Public Advertiser ” in which 
that letter of Junius appeared. But the amended paragraph did not appear in 
the letter as published, nor were the typographical errors corrected. It would 
seem, therefore, that the proof-sheet for some reason was neither returned to 
Mr. Woodfall, the publisher of the ‘Public Advertiser,” nor destroyed. The 
most logical conclusion is that it was laid aside and forgotten. The circum- 
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stance, however, opens a wide field for conjecture and argument; but I content 
myself with simply stating the fact. 

I remember, less distinctly however, that Mr. Parkes regarded a letter 
which he obtained from a sister of Mr. Woodfall as bearing strongly upon the 
question, That was a private letter from Sir Philip Francis to Mr. Woodfall 
containing information which was found in a subsequent letter of Junius. The 
Janguage used in the Junius letter resembled that used in the private letter to 
Mr. Woodfall. ‘There was also in the mind of Mr. Parkes a reason for be- 
lieving Sir Philip Francis the writer of the Junius letters, which, as the biog- 
rapher of Sir Philip, occasioned embarrassment. That reason impeached the 
character of Francis as a man of justice, fidelity, and honor. Highly credita- 
ble as those letters were to the head of Sir Philip, Mr. Parkes was constrained 
to admit that they were quite as discreditable to his heart. 

Several distinguished literary men, to whom Mr. Parkes had shown his 
additional evidences in favor of the Francis idea, entertained the opinion which 
I had expressed, namely, that the Junius letters were written by Sir Philip 
Francis. I breakfasted frequenfly, during my sojourn in London, with the 
late Hon. Edward Ellice, whose London mansion in Arlington street was the 
residence of Horace Walpole in 1742. The entire top story, reached by a spi- 
ral stairway and lighted from the sky, was devoted to the library; and there 
both Mr. Walpole ia 1742 and Mr. Ellice in 1862, with their guests, sat down 
to breakfast. The associations and surroundings, past and present, were purely 
intellectual. Mr. Ellice, for more than fifty years a member of the House of 
Commons, twice a member of the Cabinet, was recognized as the first Com- 
moner of England. On one occasion, when Mr, Grote, the Grecian historian, 
and Mr. Parkes were present, the latter made a full disclosure of the evidence 
on which he relied to prove Sir Philip Francis the author of the Junius letters. 
At the conclusion of Mr. Parkes’s statement, Mr. Ellice and Mr. Grote con- 
gratulated Mr. Parkes warmly upon the success of his researches. 

Such were the circumstances that led me to venture an opinion that the 
Junius coutroversy would soon be terminated by the production of evidence 
that Sir Philip Francis was the author of those celebrated letters. 

After my return to Albany, the subject was occasionally referred to in let- 
ters from Mr. Parkes. In a letter from London, dated June 18, 1854, he said: 

“T fear my old friend, Mr. Jolin Taylor of Kensington (author of * Junius 
Identified’), whom you and I visited, will not long survive a severe illness. 
- « + ITcalled at his house on Sunday last, but did not see him. Le was 
confined to his bed. At 85 he cannot last long. But he does not suffer pain. 
. . « Heisa very good as well as clever man, . . . Iam glad you saw 
so interesting and literarya man. . . . When the old gentleman is no 
more, I may send you an obituary for the ‘ Evening Journal,’ as you are a be- 
liever in Francis ” [as the author of Junius.] 

Again, in a letter from the Royal Hotel, Deal, dated August 26, 1864, he 
says: 

“TI have Mr. Taylor’s Junius correspondence and papers, lent me by his 
executors—very interesting. Singularly, the elder Dycke (the great opponent 
of ‘Taylor’s hypothesis) died also a fortnight ago. Dycke had certainly ex- 
posed all the false claims to the authorship of Junius, but feared my volumes 
when out.” 

And finally, in a letter from London, he says: 

“1 have given up my summer vacation to the Life of Francis, and am pro- 
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gressing satisfactorily. I hope to get the manuscript into the hand of the pub- 
lisher before the Christmas holidays. You can therefore, in accordance with 
your expressed intentions, be looking up an American publisher.” 

But, alas! before the Christmas holidays Mr. Parkes himself died, leaving 
his work incomplete. On hearing of this bereavement, for a close friendship 
existed between Mr. Parkes and myself for a quarter of a century, I confi- 
dently expected that the task of completing the life of Sir Philip Francis would 
be confided to his daughter, Miss Bessie Parkes, whom I then, as now, believed 
better qualified than any other person to finish what her father had so nearly 
completed. But in that I was disappointed, for the duty was intrusted to Mr. 
Merivale, a gentleman of high literary reputation, who, in his elaborate pre- 
face, represents the manuscripts referred to as disconnected and incomplete, 
and of less service to him than was supposed by Mr. Parkes. If this estimate 
of the value of Mr. Parkes’s researches be correct, that of several distinguished 
friends of Mr. Parkes in London was strangely erroneous. 

Mr. Merivale’s work, which disappointed the expectations of all who had 
knowledge of the character of the evidence in the possession of Mr. Parkes, 
was followed by a publication from the Hon. Edward Twistleton, in which the 
handwriting of Junius was professionally considered by Charles Chabot, an 
eminent expert. This, with collateral evidences, established beyond all ques- 
tion in the mind of Mr. Twistleton that the “ Letters of Junius” were written 
by Sir Philip Francis. And on this authority the literary mind of England 
seemed to regard the question as settled. But it was only seemingly settled; 
for, like the ghosts in “* Macheth” and “ Hamlet,” it returns, as the London 
*« News ” remarks, “to cast a little additional darkness and perplexity upon the 
Junius controversy.” 

Sir John Lefevre recently received a letter from Sir Arthur Gordon, stat- 
ing that his uncle, Lord Aberdeen, in a conversation at Drayton in 1848, said 
that Mr. Pitt informed him “that he knew” who the author of the Junius 
letters was, and that it was not Sir Philip Francis. 

To this statement Mr. Twistleton replies in a brief note through the Lon- 
don “ Times,” in which he says: “In the Junian controversy, as in the Tich- 
borne case, it would not be difficult, with a perfectly honest intent, to select 
little bits of evidence on either side, which to those who have not read the 
whole of the evidence would appear conclusive.” 

The “ Times” then publishes a letter from Mr. Twistleton to Sir John Le- 
fevre, the main purpose of which seems to have been to show that Lord Aber- 
deen must have misunderstood Mr. Pitt, inasmuch as at that time, namely, in 
1805, or soon afterward, Sir Philip Francis had not been publicly named as the 
author of Junius. Mr. Twistleton fortifies this assumptior by reference to Al- 
mon’s edition of Junius published in 1806, the year of Pitt’s death, in the pref- 
ace to which the claims of seventeen aspirants for the authorship of Junius 
were considered, Sir Philip Francis not being one of the seventeen. 

In 1810 the * Monthly Mirror” contained a biography of Sir Philip Fran- 
cis, the writer of which, Mr. Dubois, was an intimate friend of Francis. No 
hint is given in that biography that Francis was even suspected of being the 
author of Junius. In a subsequent article, speaking of a pamphlet written by 
Francis, Mr. Dubois says that Sir Philip’s style in composition ‘resemb'es 
that of Lord Bacon,’ of whom it was said no man crammed so much reading 
into so few words;” and yet there was no allusion in that review to Sir Philip 
Francis as the author of Junius. 
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In 1815 Sir Nathaniel Wraxall, in his ‘* Historical Memoirs,” discussed the 
claims of nine candidates to the authorship of Junius. Francis was not of 
those nine. Subsequently, after reading ‘‘ Junius Identified,” he became satis- 
fied that Junius was Francis. 

In 1812, after attentively studying the miscellaneous and private letters of 
Junius to Woodfall, Dr. Mason Good wrote an essay on the subject, in which 
he examined the claims of fourteen candidates for the authorship of Junius. 
Francis was not one of those fourteen. 

In 1817 Lord Brougham, in his * Edinburgh Review” of “ Junius Identi- 
fied,” said: ** We are half inclined to think that the real author is at length de- 
tected. The merit of this discovery, if the truth is indeed found out, belongs 
entirely to the author of the work before us. Sir Philip Francis had never, as 
far as we know, been suspected.” From this showing Mr. Twistleton assumes 
that it is logically impossible that Mr. Pitt, in 1805 or 1806, should have com- 
mitted the absurdity of saying that Francis was not the author of Junius, while 
in point of fact Francis was not among the competitors named for that equivo- 
cal honor until more than ten years afterward. 

Prominent among the best thinkers of England who believed the Junius 
letters were written by Francis, were Mr. Hallam and Lord Macaulay. 

Mr. Parkes was in constant correspondence with Lord Brougham, the lat- 
ter taking much interest in Mr. Parkes’s literary labor. 

At the time I was preparing to leave England, in 1862, Lord Brougham was 
expected in London, and Mr. Parkes had arranged that I should meet the ex- 
Lord Chancellor at breakfast, where his fresh proofs of the discovery of the 
real author of Junius were to be produced; but Lord Brougham’s illness de- 
layed his contemplated visit. 

During the whole of the present century the public mind of England has 
been constantly inquiring by whom the Junius letters were written. The 
claims of all the competitors, with one exception, have been disproved. How- 
ever strong the circumstantial evidence has borne at different times in favor 
of different aspirants, some fatal fact would thrust itself forward to overthrow 
the claimants one by one, until all have dropped out of the controversy. Sir 
Philip Francis alone keeps the field; and while Taylor’s “Junius Identified” 
has been greatly strengthened by Mr. Twistleton’s contribution, yet the faet 
remains unproved. If Sir Philip Francis were now living, and on trial for 
libelling the Duke of Grafton, and all the facts and circumstances that sixty 
years of earnest and enlightened scrutiny had developed had been given to an 
intelligent jury, the probabilities are that that jury would be unable to agree 
upon a verdict which pronounced Francis guilty of writing the libel. -No jury 
would hesitate to find that the libel itself was the most scorching and atrocious 
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Comrades, leave me here a little, while as yet ’tis early morn ; 
Leave me here, and when you want me, sound upon the bugle horn, 





N this instance, however, the bugle whose summoning notes I was sup- 
posed to be listening for was one of peculiar structure, and its tones could 
only be rendered effective when prompted by the will of the director at Wash- 
ington. In other words, I was living in involuntary but unregretful retire- 
ment from active service. I had spent the winter of 1867-68 most agreeably 
with many of my comrades at Fort Leavenworth, but in the spring was forced 
to see them set out for their summer rendezvous for operations against the In- 
dians, and myself compelled by superior authority, or rather by ‘“ circum- 
stances over which I had no control,” to remain in the rear, a non-combatant in 
every sense of the word; so much so that I might have been eligible to election 
as honorary member of some one of those preponderous departments refer- 
red to by General Hazen in ** The School and the Army,” as “ holding military 
rank, wearing the uniform,” but living in complete “ official separation from the 
line,” except that I was not ‘divided from it in heart and sympathy.” It isa 
happy disposition that can content itself in all phases of fortune by the saying 
that ‘that which cannot be cured must be endured.” I had frequent recourse ' 
to th’s and similar consoling expressions, in the endeavor to reconcile myself 
to the separation from my command. For fear some of my readers may not 
comprehend my situation at the time, I will briefly remark in parenthesis, and 
by way of note of explanation, that for precisely what I have described in 
some of the preceding chapters, the exact details of which would be out of 
place here, it had apparently been deemed necessary that my connection with 
certain events and transactions, every one of which has been fully referred 
to heretofore, should be submitted to an official examination in order to deter- 
mine if each and every one of my acts had been performed with a due regard 
to the customs of war in like cases. To enter into a review of the proceed- 
ings which followed, would be to introduce into these pages matters of too per- 
sonal a character to interest the general reader. It will suffice to say that I 
was placed in temporary retirement from active duty, and this result seemed 
sitisfactory to those parties most intimately concerned in the matter. When, 
in the spring of 1868, the time arrived for the troops to leave their winter 
quarters, and march westward to the Plains, the command with which I 
had been associated during the preceding year left its station at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, and marched westward about three hundred miles, there to en- 
gxuge in operations against the Indians. While they, under command of Gen- 
eral Sully, were attempting to kill Indians, I was studying the problem of how 
to kill time in the most agreeable manner. My campaign was a decided sue- 
cess. I established my base of operations in a most beautiful little town on 
the western shores of Lake Erie, from which I projected various hunting, fish- 
ing, and boating expeditions. With abundance of friends and companions, 
and ample success, time passed pleasantly enough; yet withal there was a con- 
, stant longing to be with my comrades in arms in the far West, even while 
aware of the fact that their campaign was not resulting in any material advan- 
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tage. I had noweason to believe that I would be permitted to rejoin them un- 
til the following winter. It was on the evening of the 24th of September, and 
when about to “‘ break bread ” at the house of a friend in the little town re- 
ferred to that I received the following telegram: 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE MISSOURI, 
IN THE FIELD, FORT HAys, KANSAS, September 24, 1868, 


General G. A. CUSTER, Monroe, Michigan: 

Generals Sherman, Sully, and myself, and nearly all the officers of your regiment, have asked 
for you, and I hope the application will be successful. Can you come at once ? Eleven compa- 
nies of your regiment will move about the Ist of October against the hostile Indians, from Medi- 


cine Lodge creek toward the Wichita mountains, 
(Signed) P. H, SHERIDAN, Major General Commanding. 


The reception of this despatch was a source of unbounded gratification to 
me, not only because I saw the opportunity of being actively and usefully em- 
ployed opened before me, but there were personal considerations inseparable 
from the proposed manner of my return, which in themselves were in the 
highest degree agreeable; so much so that I felt quite forbearing toward each 
and every one who, whether intentionally or not, had been a party to my re- 
tirement, and was almost disposed to favor them with a copy of the preceding 
despatch, accompanied by an expression of my hearty thanks for the uninten- 
tional favor they had thrown in my way. 

Knowing that the application of Generals Sherman and Sheridan and the 
other officers referred to would meet with a favorable reply from the author- 
ities at Washington, I at once telegraphed to General Sheridan that I would 
start to join him by the next train, not intending to wait the official order which 
I knew would be issued by the War Department. The following day found 
me on a railway train hastening to the plains as fast as the iron horse could 
carry me. The expected order from Washington overtook me that day in the 
shape of an oflicial telegram from the Adjutant General of the Army, direct- 
ing me to proceed at once and report for duty to General Sheridan. 

At Fort Leavenworth I halted in my journey long enough to cause my 
horses to be shipped by rail to Fort Hays. Nor must I omit two other faithful 
companions of my subsequent marches and campaigns, named Blucher and 
Maida, two splendid specimens of the Scotch staghound, who were destined to 
share the dangers of an Indian campaign and finally meet death in a tragic 
manner—the one by the hand of the savage, the other by an ill-directed bullet 
from a friendly carbine. Arriving at Fort Hays on the morning of the 30th, 
I found General Sheridan, who had transferred his headquarters temporarily 
from Fort Leavenworth to that point in order to be nearer the field of opera- 
tions, and better able to give his personal attention to the conduct of the com- 
ing campaign. My regiment was at that time on or near the Arkansas river 
in the vicinity of Fort Dodge, and about three easy marches from Fort Hays. 
After remaining at General Sheridan’s headquarters one day and receiving his 
instructions, I set out with a small escort across the country to Fort Dodge to 
resume command of my regiment. Arriving at Fort Dodge without incident, 
I found General Sully, who at that time was in command of the district in 
which my regiment was serving. With the exception of a few detachments, 
the main body of the regiment was encamped on Bluff creek, a small tribu- 
tary of the Arkansas, the camp being some thirty miles southeast from Fort 
Dodge. Taking with me the detachment at the fort, I proceeded to the main 
camp, arriving therein the afternoon. I had scarcely assumed command when 
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a band of Indians dashed close upto our eamp and fired upon us. This was getting 
into active service quite rapidly. Iwas in the act of taking my seat for dinner, 
my ride having given me a splendid relish for the repast, when the shouts and 
firing of the savages informed me that more serious duties were at hand. 
Every man flew to arms and almost without command rushed to oppose the 
enemy. Officers and men provided themselves with rifles or carbines, and 
soon began delivering a deliberate but ineffective fire against the Indians. 
The latter, as usual, were merely practising their ordinary ruse de guerre, 
which was to display a very small venturesome force in the expectation of 
tempting pursuit by an equal or slightly superior force, arid, after having led 
the pursuing force well away from the main body, to surround and destroy it 
by the aid of overwhelming numbers, previously concealed in a ravine or am- 
bush until the proper moment. On this occasion the stratagem did not suc- 
ceed. The Indians, being mounted on their fleetest ponies, would charge in 
single file past our camp, often riding within easy carbine range of our men, 
displaying great boldness and unsurpassable horsemanship. The soldiers, un- 
aecustomed to firing at such rapidly moving objects, were rarely able to 
inflict serious damage upon their enemies. Occasionally a pony would be 
struck and brought to the ground, but the rider always succeeded in being car- 
ried away upon the pony of a comrade. It was interesting to witness their 
marvellous abilities as horsemen; at the same time one could not but admire 
the courage they displayed. The ground was level, open, and unobstructed ; 
the troops were formed in an irregular line of skirmishers dismounted, the line 
extending a distance of perhaps two hundred yards. The Indians had a ren- 
dezvous behind a hillock on the right, which prevented them from being seen 
or disturbed by the soldiers. Starting out singly, or by twos and threes, the 
warriors would suddenly leave the cover of the hillock, and with war whoops 
and taunts dash over the plain in a line parallel to that occupied by the sol- 
diers, and within easy carbine range of the latter. The pony seemed possessed 
of the designs and wishes of his dusky rider, as he seemed to fly unguided by 
bridle, rein, or spur. The warrior would fire and load and fire again as often 
as he was able to do, while dashing along through the shower of leaden bullets 
fired above, beneath, in front, and behind him by the excited troopers, until fi- 
nally, when the aim of the latter improved and the leaden messengers whistled 
uncomfortably close, the warrior would be seen to cast himself over on the op- 
posite side of his pony, until his foot on the back and his face under tne neck 
of the pony were all that could be seen, the rest of his person being completely 
covered by the body of the pony. This mancuvre would frequently deceive 
the recruits among the soldiers; having fired probably about the time the war- 
rior was seen to disappear, the recruit would shout exultingly and call the at- 
tention of his comrades to his lucky shot. The old soldiers, however, were 
not so easily deceived, and often afterwards would remind their less experi- 
enced companion of the terrible fatality of his shots. 

After finding that their plan to induce a small party to pursue them did not 
succeed, the Indians withdrew their forces, and, concealment being no longer 
necessary, we were enubled to see their full numbers as that portion of them 
which had hitherto remained hidden behind a bluff rode boldly out on the open 
plain. Being beyond rifle range, they contented themselves with taunts and 
gestures of defiance, then rode away. From the officers of the camp I learned 
that the performance of the Indians which had occupied our attention on this 
afternoon was of almost daily occurrence, and that the savages, from having 
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been allowed to continue in their course unmolested, had almost reduced the 
camp to a state of siege; so true had this become that at no hour of the day was 
it safe for individuals to pass beyond the chain of sentinels which enveloped 
the immediate limits of the camp. Before it became known that the Indians 
were so watchful and daring, many narrow escapes were made, and many 
laughable although serious incidents occurred—lanughable, however, only to 
those who were not the parties most interested. Two of these serio-comic af- 
fairs now recur to me. There wasa beautiful clear stream of water, named 
Bluff creek, running through camp, which supplied bathing facilities to the 
ofticers and men, a privilege which but few allowed to pass unimproved. 
Whether to avoid the publicity attending localities near camp, or to seek a 
point in the bed of the stream where the water was fresh and undisturbed, or 
from a motive different from either of these, two of our young officers mounted 
their horses one day without saddles and rode down the valley of the stream 
perhaps a mile or more in search of a bathing place. Discovering one to their 
taste, they dismounted, secured their horses, and, after disposing of their ap- 
parel on the greensward covering the banks, were soon floating and flound- 
ering in the water like a pair of young porpoises. How long they had been 
enjoying this healthful recreation, or how much longer they might have re- 
mained, is not necessary to the story. One of them happening to glance to- 
ward their horses observed the latter in a state of great trepidation. Hasten- 
ing from the water to the bank, he discovered the cause of the strange conduct 
on the part of the horses, which was nothing more nor less than a party of about 
thirty Indian warriors, mounted, and stealthily making their way toward the 
bathing party, evidently having their eyes on the latter, and intent upon their 
capture. Here was a condition of affairs that was at least as unexpected as it 
was unwelcome. Quickly calling out to his companion, who was still in the 
water unconscious of approaching danger, the one on shore made haste to un- 
fasten their horses and prepare for flight. Fortunately the Indians, who were 
now within a few hundred yards of the two officers, were coming from the di- 
rection opposite camp, leaving the line of retreat of the officers open. No soon- 
er did the warriors find that their approach was discovered than they put their 
ponies to their best speed, hoping to capture the officers before the latter could 
have time to mount and get their horses under headway. The two officers in 
the meanwhile were far from idle; no flesh brushes or bathing towels were re- 
quired to restore a healthy circulation, nor was time wasted in an idle attempt 
to make a toilet. If they had sought their bathing ground from motives of 
retirement or delicacy, no such sentiments were exhibited now, for, catching up 
their wardrobe from the ground in one hand and seizing the bridle rein with 
the other, one leap and they were on their horses’ backs and riding toward 
camp for dear life. They were not exactly in the condition of Flora McFlim- 
sy with nothing to wear, but to all intents and purposes might as well have 
been so. Then followed a race which, but for the risk incurred by two of the 
riders, might well be compared to that of John Gilpin. Both of the officers 
were experienced horsemen; but what experienced horseman would willingly 
care to be thrust upon the bare back of a flying steed, minus all apparel, 
neither boots, breeches, nor saddle, not even the spurs and shirt collar which 
are said to constitute the full uniform of a Georgian colonel, and when so 
disposed of, to have three or four score of hideously painted and feathered sav- 
ages, well mounted and near at hand, straining every nerve and urging their 
fleet-footed war ponies to their highest speed in order that the scalps of the ex- 
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perienced horsemen might be added to the other human trophies which 
grace their lodges? Truly this was one of the occasions when personal ap- 
pearance is nothing, and ‘“‘a man’s a man for a’ that,” so at least thought our 
amateur Mazeppas as they came dashing toward camp, ever and anon casting 
anxious glances over their shoulders at their pursuers, who, despite every exer- 
tion of the former, were surely overhauling their pale-faced brothers. To the 
pursued, camp seemed a long way in the distance, while the shouts of the war- 
riors, each time seeming nearer than before, warned them to urge their steeds 
to their fastest pace. In a few moments the occupants of camp discovered the 
approach of this strangely appearing party. It was an easy matter to recog- 
nize the warriors, but who could name the two who rode at the front? The 
pursuing warriors, seeing that they were not likely to overtake and capture 
the two knights of the bath, slackened their pace and sent a volley of arrows 
after them. A few moments later and the two officers were safe inside 
the lines, where they lost no time in making their way to their tents to at- 
tend to certain matters relating to their toilet which the sudden appearance 
ef their dusky visitors had prevented. It was a long time before they ceased 
to hear allusions made by their comrades to the cut and style of their riding 
suit. 

The other affair to which I have alluded occurred about the same time, but 
in a different direction from camp. One of the officers, who was commanding 
a troop, concluded one day that it would be safe to grant permission to a part 
of his command to leave camp for the purpose of hunting buffalo and obtain- 
ing fresh meat for the men. The hunting party, being strong enough to pro- 
tect itself against almost any ordinary war party of Indians that might present 
itself, left camp at an early hour in the morning and set out in the direction in 
which the buffalo were reported to be. The forenoon passed away, noon 
came, and still no signs of the return of the hunters. The small hours of the 
afternoon began to come and go, and still no tidings from the hunters, who 
were expected to return to camp after an absence of two or three hours. The 
oflicer to whose troop they belonged, and who was of an exceedingly nervous 
temperament, began to regret having accorded them permission to leave 
camp, knowing that Indians had been seen in the vicinity. The hunting party 
had gone by a route across the open country which carried them up a long 
but very gradual ascent of perhaps two miles, beyond which, on the level 
plain, the buffalo were supposed to be herding in large numbers. Anxious to 
learn something concerning the whereabouts of his men, and believing he 
could obtain a view of the country beyond which might prove satisfactory, the 
officer, whose suspense was constantly increasing, determined to mount his 
horse and ride to the summit of the ridge beyond which his men had disap- 
peared in the morning. Taking no escort with him, he leisurely rode off, 
guided by the trail made by the hunters. The distance to the crest proved 
much further than it had seemed to the eye before starting. A ride of over 
two miles had to be made before the highest point was reached, but once there 
the officer felt well repaid for his exertion, for in the dim deceptions of a bean- 
tiful mirage he saw what to him was his hunting party leisurely returning to- 
ward camp. Thinking they were still a long distance from him and would 
not reach him for a considerable time, he did what every prudent cavalryman 
would have done under similar circumstances—dismounted to allow his horse 
an opportunity te rest. At the same time he began studying the extended 
scenery, Which from his exalted position lay spread in all directions beneath 
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him. The camp, seen nestling along the banks of the creek at the base of the 
ridge, appeared as a pleasant relief to the monotony of the view, which other- 
wise was undisturbed. Having scanned the horizon in all directions, he 
turned to watch the approach of his men; when, behold! instead of his own 
trusty troopers returning laden with the fruits of the chase, the mirage had 
disappeared, and he saw a dozen well-mounted warriors riding directly to- 
ward him at full speed. They were still far enough away to enable him to 
mount his horse and have more than an even chance to outstrip them in the 
race tocamp. But no time was to be thrown away; the beauties of natural 
scenery had, for the time at least, lost their attraction. Cxaump never seemed 
so inviting before. Heading his horse toward camp and gathering the reins 
in one hand and holding his revolver in the other, the officer set out to make 
his escape. Judgment had to be employed in riding this race, for the dis- 
tance being fully two miles before a place of safety could be reached, his 
horse, not being high-bred and actustomed to going such a distance at full 
speed, might, if forced too rapidly at first, fail before reaching camp. Acting 
upon this idea, a tight rein was held and as much speed kept in reserve as 
safety would permit. This enabled the Indians to gain on the oflicer, but at 
no time did he feel that he could not elude his pursuers. His principal anx- 
iety was confined to the character of the ground, care being taken to avoid the 
rough and broken places. A single misstep or a stumble on the part of his 
horse, and his pursuers would be upon him before he could rise. ‘The sensa- 
tions he experienced during that flying ride could not have been enviable. 
Soon the men in camp discerned his situation, and seizing their carbines 
hastened out to his assistance. ‘The Indians were soon driven away and the 
officer again found himself among his friends. The hunters also made their 
appearance shortly after, well supplied with game. They had not found the 
buffalo as near camp as they had expected, and after finding them were car- 
ried by a long pursuit in a different direction from that taken by them in the 
morning. Hence their delay in returning to camp. 

These and similar occurrences, added to the attack made by the Indians on the 
camp the afternoon I juined, proved that unless we were to consider ourselves 
us actually besieged and were willing to accept the situation, some decisive 
course must be adopted to punish the Indians for their temerity. No offen- 
sive measures had been attempted since the infantry and cavalry forces of 
General Suily had marched up the hill and then, like the forces of the king of 
France, had marched down again. The effect of this movement, in which the 
Indians gained a decided advantage, was to encourage them in their attempts 
to annoy and disturb the troops, not only by prowling about camp in consid- 
erable numbers and rendering it unsafe, as has been seen, to venture beyond 
the chain of sentinels, but by waylaying and intercepting all parties passing be- 
tween camp and the base of supplies at Fort Dodge. Knowing, from my recent 
interview with General Sheridan, that activity was to characterize the future 
operations of the troops, particularly those of the cavalry, and that the sooner a 
little activity was exhibited on our part the sooner perhaps might we be freed 
from the aggressions of the Indians, I returned from the afternoon skirmish 
to my tent and decided to begin offensive movements that same night, as soon 
as darkness should conceal the march of the troops. It was reasonable to infer 
that the war parties which had become so troublesome in the vicinity of camp, 
and made their appearance almost daily, had a hiding place or rendezvous on 
some of the many small streams which flowed within a distance of twenty 
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miles of the point occupied by the troops; and it was barely possible that if a 
simultaneous movement was made by several well-conducted parties with a 
view of scouting up and down the various streams referred to, the hiding 
place of the Indians might be discovered and their forays in the future broken 
up. It was deemed most prudent, and to promise greatest chance of success, to 
make these movements at night, as during the hours of daylight the Indians 
no doubt kept close watch over everything transpiring in the vicinity of camp, 
and no scouting party could have taken its departure in daylight unobserved 
by the watchful eyes of the savages. Four separate detachments were at once 
ordered to be in readiness to move immediately after dark. Each detachment 
numbered about one hundred cavalry well mounted and well armed. Guides 
who knew the country well were assigned to each, and each party was com- 
manded and accompanied by zealous and efficient officers. The country was 
divided into four sections, and to each detachment was assigned one of the sec- 
tions, with orders to thoroughly scout the’streams running through it. It was 
hoped that some one of these parties might, if in no other way, stumble upon a 
cunp-fire or other indication of the rendezvous of the Indians; but subsequent 
experience only confirmed me in the opinion that Indians seldom, if ever, permit 
hostile parties to stumble upon them unless the stumblers are the weaker par- 
ty. Before proceeding further in my narrative I will introduce to the reader a 
personage who is destined to appear at different intervals, and upon interesting 
eceasions, as the campaign proceeds. It is usual on the plains, and particu- 
larly during time of active hostilities, for every detachment of troops to be 
nxecompanied by one or more professional scouts or guides. These guides 
are employed by the government at a rate of compensation far in excess of 
that paid to the soldiers, some of the most experienced receiving pay about 
equal to that of a subaltern in the line. They constitute a most interesting as 
well as useful and necessary portion of our frontier population. Who they 
are, whence they come or whither they go, their names even, except such as 
they choose to adopt or which may be given them, are all questions which 
none but themselves can answer. As their usefulness to the service depends 
not upon the unravelling of either of these mysteries, but little thought is be- 
stowed upon them. Do youknow the country thoroughly? and can you speak 
any of the Indian languages? constitute the only examination which civil or 
uncivil service reform demands on the plains. If the evidence on these two im- 
portant points is satisfactory, the applicant for a vacancy in the corps of scouts 
may consider his position as secured, and the door to congenial employment, 
most often leading to a terrible death, opens before him. They are almost in- 
variably men of very superior judgment or common sense, with education 
generally better than that of the average frontiersman. Their most striking 
characteristics are love of adventure, a natural and cultivated knowledge of 
the country without recourse to maps, deep hatred of the Indian, and an inti- 
mate acquaintance with all the habits and customs of the latter, whether per- 
tuining to peace or war, and Jast but most necessary to their calling, skill in 
the use of firearms and in the management of a horse. The possessor of 
these qualifications, and more than the ordinary amount of courage, may feel 
equal to discharge the dangerous and trying duties of a scout. In concentrat- 
ing the cavalry which had hitherto been operating in small bodies, it was found 
that each detachment brought with it the scouts who had been serving with 
them. When I joined the command I found quite a number of these scouts 
attached to various portions of the cavalry, but each acting separately. For 
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the purposes of organization it was deemed best to unite them into a separate 
detachment under command of one of their own number. Being unacquainted 
personally with the merits or demerits of any of them, the selection of a chief 
had necessarily to be made somewhat at random. ‘There was one among 
their number whose appearance would have attracted the notice of any casual 
observer. He was a man about forty years of age, perhaps older, over six feet in 
height, and possessing a well-proportioned frame. His head was covered with 
a luxuriant crop of long, almost black hair, strongly inclined to curl, and so 
long as to fall carelessly over his shoulders. His face, at least so much of it 
as was not concealed by the long, waving brown beard and moustache, was 
full of intelligence and pleasant to look upon. His eye was undoubtedly hand- 
some, black and lustrous, with an expression of kindness and mildness com- 
bined. On his head was generally to be seen, whether asleep or awake, a huge 
sombrero or black slouch hat. A soldier’s overcoat with its large circular 
cape, a pair of trousers with the legs tucked in the. top of his long boots, 
usually constituted the outside make-up of the man whom I selected as 
chief scout. He was known by the euphonivus title of “ Califorma Juve”; 
no other name seemed ever to have been given him, und no other name 
ever seemed necessary. His military armament consisted of a long breech- 
loading Springfield musket, from which he was inseparable, and a revolver 
and hunting-knife, both the latter being carried in his waist-belt. His mount 
completed his equipment for the field, being instead of a horse a finely-formed 
mule, in whose speed and endurance he had every confidence. Scouts usually 
prefer a good mule to a horse, and wisely too, for the reason that in making 
their perilous journeys, either singly or by twos or threes, celerity is one prin- 
cipal condition to success. The object with the scout is not to outrun or over- 
whelm the Indians, but to avoid both by secrecy and caution in his move- 
ments. On the plains at most seasons of the year the horse is incapable of 
performing long or rapid journeys without being supplied with forage on the 
route. This must be transported, and in the case of scouts would necessarily 
be transported on the back of the horse, thereby adding materially to the weight 
which must be carried. The mule will perform a rapid and continuous march 
without forage, being able to subsist on the grazing to be obtained in nearly 
all the valleys on the plains during the greater portion of the year. Cali- 
fornia Joe was an inveterate smoker, and was rarely seen without his stubby, 
dingy-looking brierwood pipe in full blast. The endurance of his smoking 
powers was only surpassed by his loquacity. His pipe frequently became ex- 
hausted and required refilling, but California Joe seemed never to lack for ma- 
terial or disposition to carry on a conversation, principally composed of per- 
sonal adventures among the Indians, episodes in mining life, or experience in 
overland journeying before the days of steam engines and palace cars ren- 
dered a trip across the plains a comparatively uneventful one. It was evident 
from the scraps of information volunteered from time to time, that there was 
but little of the Western country from the Pacific to the Missouri river with 
which California Joe was not intimately acquainted. He had lived in Oregon 
years before, and had become acquainted from time to time with most of the 
officers who had served on the plains or on the Pacifie coast. I once inquired 
of him if he had ever seen General Sheridan? “What, Gineral Shuridun? 
Why, bless my seul, I knowed Shuridun way up in Oregon more’n fifteen 
years ago, an’ he wuz only a second lootenant uv infantry. He wuz quarter- 
master of the foot or somethiag v that sort, an’ 1 hed the contract uv fur- 
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nishin’ wood to the post, and, would ye b’leve it? I hed a kind of a sneakin’ 
notion then that he’d hurt somebody ef they’d ever turn him loose. Lord, but 
ain’t he old lightnin’?” This was the man whom upon a short acquaintance I 
decided to appoint as chief of the scouts. This thrust of professional greatness, 
as the sequel will prove, was more than California Joe aspired to, or, con- 
sidering some of his undeveloped traits, was equal to; but I am anticipating. 

As the four detachments already referred to were to move as soon as it was 
dark, it was desirable that the scouts should be at once organized and assigned. 
So, sending for California Joe, I informed him of his promotion and what 
was expected of him and his men. After this official portion of the interview 
had been completed, it seemed proper to Joe’s mind that a more intimate ac- 
quaintance between us should be cultivated, as we had never met before. His 
first interrogatory, addressed to me in furtherance of this idea, was frankly put 
as follows: ‘*See hyar, Gineral, in order that we hev no misonderstandin’, I'd 
jest like to ask ye a few questions.” Seeing that I had somewhat of a char- 
acter to deal with, I signified my perfect willingness to be interviewed by 
him. ‘Are you an ambulance man ur a hoss man?” Preter.ding not to dis- 
cover his meaning, I requested him to explain. ‘I mean do you b’'leve in 
catchin’ Injuns in ambulances or on hossback?” Still assuming ignorance, I 
replied, ** Well, Joe, I believe in catching Indians wherever we can find them, 
whether they are found in ambulances or on horseback.” This did not satisfy 
him. ‘“ That ain’t what ’m drivin’ at. S’pose you’re after Injuns and really 
want to hev a tussle with ’em, would ye start after ’em on hossback, or would 
ye climb into an ambulance and be haulded after ’em? That’s the pint I’m 
headin’ fur.” I answered that “I would prefer the method on horseback 
provided I really desired to catch the Indians; but if I wished them to catch 
me, I would adopt the ambulance system of attack.” This reply seemed to 
give him complete satisfaction. ‘ You've hit the nail squar on the hed. I’ve 
bin with ’em on the plains whar they started out after the Injuns on wheels, 
jist as ef they war goin’ to a town funeral in the States, an’ they stood ‘bout 
as many chances uv catchin’ Injuns aza six-mule team wud uv catchin’ a pack 
of thievin’ Ki-o-tees, jist as much. Why that sort uv work is only fun fur the 
Injuns; they don’t want anything better. Ye ort to’ve seen how they peppered 
it to us, an’ we a doin’ nuthin’ a’ the time. Sum uv ’em wuz ’fraid the mules 
war goin’ to stampede and run off with the train an’ all our forage and grub, 
but that wuz impossible; fur besides the big loads uv corn an’ bacon an’ bag- 
gage the wagons hed in them, thar war from eight to a dozen infantry men 
piled into them besides. Ye ort to hev heard the quartermaster in charge uv 
the train tryin’ to drive the infantry men out of the wagons and git them into 
the fight. I ’spect he wuz an Irishman by his talk, fur he sed to them, ‘Git 
out uv thim wagons, git out uv thim wagons; ye ‘ll hev me tried fur diso- 
badience uv ordhers fur marchin’ tin min in a wagon whin I’ve ordhers but 
fur ait!’” 

How long I might have been detained listening to California Joe’s re- 
cital of incidents of first campaigns, sandwiched here and there by his pecu- 
liar but generally correct ideas of how to conduct an Indian campaign prop- 
erly, I do not know; time was limited, and I had to remind him of the fact to 
induce him to shorten the conversation. It was only deferred, however, as 
on every occasion thereafter California Joe would take his place at the 
head of the column on the march, and his nearest companion was made the 
receptacle of a fresh instalment of Joe’s facts and opinions. His career as 
“chief scout’ was of the briefest nature. Everything being in readiness, the 
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four scouting columns, the men having removed their sabres to prevent clang- 
ing and detection, quietly moved out of camp as soon as it was sufficiently dark, 
and set cut in different directions. California Joe accompanied that de- 
tachment whose prospects seemed best of encountering the Indians, ‘The rest 
of the camp soon afterward returned to their canvas shelter, indulging in all 
manner of surmises and conjectures as to the likelihood of either or all of the 
scouting parties meeting with success. As no tidings would probably be re- 
ceived in camp until a late hour of the following day, taps, the usual signal 
from the bugle for “lights out,” found the main camp in almost complete 
darkness, with only here and there a stray glimmering of light from the can- 
dle of some officer's tent, who was probably reckoning in his own mind how 
much he was losing or perhaps gaining by not accompanying one of the scout- 
ing parties. What were the chances of success to the four detachments which 
had departed on this all night's ride? Next to nothing. Still, even if no In- 
dians could be found, the expeditions would accomplish this much: they would 
leave their fresh trails all over the country within a circuit of twenty miles of 
our camp, trails which the practised eyes of the Indians would be certain to 
fall upon in daylight, and inform them for the first time that an effort was be- 
ing made to disturb them if nothing more. 

Three of the scouting columns can be disposed of now by the simple state- 
ment that they discovered no Indians, nor the remains of any camps or lodging 
places indicating the recent presence of a war party on any of the streams vis- 
ited by them. The fourth detachment was that one which California Joe had 
accompanied as scout. What a feather it would be in his cap if, after the fail- 
ure of the scouts accompanying the other columns to discover Indians, the 
party guided by him should pounce upon the savages, and by a handsome fight 
settle a few of the old scores charged against them! 

The night was passing away uninterrupted by any such event, and but a 
few hours more intervened before daylight would make its appearance. The 
troops had been marching constantly since leaving camp; some were almost 
asleep in their saddles when the column was halted, and word was passed 
along from man to man that the advance guard had discovered signs indicat- 
ing the existence of Indians near at hand. Nothing more was necessary to 
dispel all sensations of sleep, and to place every member of the command on 
the alert. It was difficult to ascertain from the advance guard, consisting of a 
non-commissioned officer and a few privates, precisely what they had seen. 
It seemed that ic the valley beyond, into which the command was about to de- 
scend, and which could be overlooked from the position the troops then held, 
something unusual had been seen by the leading troopers just as they had 
reached the crest. What this mysterious something was, or how produced, no 
one could tell; it appeared simply for » moment, and then only as a bright flash 
of light of varied colors; how far away it was impossible to determine in the 
heavy darkness of the night. A hasty consultation of the officers took place at | 
the head of the column, when it was decided that in the darkness which then 
reigned it would be unwise to move to the attack of an enemy until something 
more was known of the numbers and position of the foe. As the moon would 
soon rise and dispel one of the obstacles to conducting a careful attack, it was 
determined to hold the troops in readiness to act upon a moment's notice, and 
at the same time send a picked party of men, under guidance of California 
Joe, to crawl as close to the supposed position of the Indians as possible, and 
gather all the information available. But where was California Joe all this 
time? Why was he not at the front where his services would be most likely 
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to be in demand? Search was quietly made for him all along both flanks of 
the column, but on careful inquiry it seemed that he had not been seen for 
some hours, and then at a point many miles from that at which the halt had 
been ordered. This was somewhat remarkable, and admitted of no explana- 
tion—unless, perhaps, California Joe had fallen asleep during the march 
and been carried away from the column; but this thecry gained no supporters. 
His absence at this particular time, when his advice and services might prove 
so invaluable, was regarded as most unfortunate. However, the party: to ap- 
proach the Indian camp was being selected when a rifle shot broke upon the 
stillness of the scene, sounding in the direction of the mysterious appearance 
which had first attracted the attention of the advanced troopers. Another 
moment, and the most powerful yells and screams rose in the same direction, 
as if a terrible conflict was taking place. Every carbine was advanced ready 
for action, each trigger was carefully sought, no one as yet being able to divine 
the cause of this sudden outery, when in a moment who should come charging 
wildly up to the column, now dimly visible by the first rays of the moon, but 
California Joe, shouting and striking wildly to the right and left as if beset 
by a whole tribe of warriors. Here, then, was the solution of the mystery. 
Not then, but in a few hours, everything was rendered clear. Among the 
other traits or peculiarities of his character, California Joe numbered an 
uncontrollable fondness for strong drink; it was his one great weakness—a 
weakness to which he could only be kept from yielding by keeping all intoxi- 
cating drink beyond his reach. It seemed, from an after development of the 
affair, that the sudden elevation of California Joe, unsought and unexpected 
as it was, to the position of chief scout, was rather too much good fortune to be 
borne by him in a quiet or undemonstrative manner. Such a profusion of 
greatness had not been thrust upon him so often as to render him secure from 
being affected by his preferment. At any rate he deemed the event deserving 
of celebration—professional duties to the contrary notwithstanding—and before 
proceeding on the night expedition had filled his canteen with a bountiful sup- 
ply of the worst brand of whiskey, such as is only attainable on the frontier. 
He, perhaps, did not intend to indulge to that extent which might disable him 
from properly performing his duties; but in this, like many other good men 
whose appetites are stronger than their resolutions, he failed in his reckoning. 
As the liquor which he imbibed from time to time after leaving camp began 
to produce the natural or unnatural effect, Joe’s independence greatly increased 
until the only part of the expedition which he recognized as at all important 
was California Joe. His mule, no longer restrained by his hand, gradually 
carried him away from the troops, until the latter were left far in the rear. 
This was the relative position when the halt was ordered. California Joe, 
having indulged in drink sufficiently for the time being, concluded that the 
next best thing would be a smoke; nothing would be better to cheer him on 
his lonely night ride. Filling his ever present brierwood with tobacco, he next 
proceeded to strike a light, employing for this purpose a storm or tempest 
match; it was the bright and flashing colors of this which had so suddenly at- 
tracted the attention of the advance guard. No sooner was his pipe lighted 
than the measure of his happiness was complete, his imagination picturing him 
to himself, perhaps, as leading in a grand Indian fight. His mule by this 
time had turned toward the troops, and when California Joe set up his un- 
earthly howls, and began his imaginary charge into an Indian village, he was 
carried at full speed straight to the column, where his good fortune alone pre- 
vented him from receiving a volley before he was recognized as not an Indian. 
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His blood was up, and all efforts to quiet or suppress him proved unavailing, 
until finally the officer in command was forced to bind him hand and foot, and 
in this condition secured him on the back of his faithful mule. In this sorry 
plight the chief scout contiisued until the return of the troops to camp, when 
he was transferred to the tender mercies of the guard as a prisoner for mis- 
conduct. Thus ended California Jve’s career as chief scout. Another was 
appointed in his stead, but we must not banish him from our good opinion 
yet. As a scout, responsible only for himself, he will reappear in these 
pages with a record which redounds to his credit. 

Nothing was accomplished by the four scouting parties except, perhaps, 
to inspire the troops with the idea that they were no longer to be kept 
acting merely on the defensive, while the Indians, no doubt, learned the 
same fact, and at the same time. The cavalry had been lying idle, except 
when attacked by the Indians, for upward of a mouth. It was reported that 
the war parties, which had been so troublesome for some time, came from the 
direction of Medicine Lodge creek, a stream running in the same general di- 
rection as Bluff creek, and about two marches from the latter in « northeaster- 
ly direction. It was on this stream—Medicine Lodge creek—that the great 
peace council had been held with all the southern tribes with whom we had 
been and were then at war, the Government being represented at the coun- 
cil by Senators and other members of Congress, oflicers high in rank in the 
army, and prominent gentlemen selected from the walks of civil life. The 
next move, after the unsuccessful attempt in which California Joe created 
the leading sensation, was to transfer the troops across from Bluff creek to 
Medicine Lodge creek, and to send scouting parties up and down the latter iu 
search of our enemies. This movement was made soven after the return of the 
four scouting expeditions sent out from Bluff creek. As our first day’s march 
was to be a short one, we did not break camp on Bluff creck until a late hour 
in the morning. Soon everything was in readiness for the march, and like a 
travelling village of Bedouins, the troopers and their train of supplies stretched 
out into column. First came the cavalry, moving in column of fours; next 
came the immense wagon train, containing the tents, forage, rations, and ex- 
tra ammunition of the command, a very necessary but unwieldy portion of a 
mounted military force. Last of all came the rear guard, usually consisting 
of about one company. On this occasion it was the company commanded by 
the officer whose narrow escape from the Indians while in search of a party 
of his men who had gone buffalo hunting, has been already deseribed in this 
chapter. The conduct of the Indians on this occasion proved that they had 
been keeping an unseen but constant watch on everything transpiring in or 
about camp. The column had scarcely straightened itself out in commencing 
the march, and the rear guard had barely crossed the limits of the deserted 
camp, when out from a ravine near by dashed a war party of fully fifty well- 
mounted, well-armed warriors. Their first onslaught was directed against the 
rear guard, and a determined effort was made to drive them from the train, 
and thus place the latter at their mercy, to be plundered of its contents. After 
disposing of flankers, for the purpose of resisting any efforta which might be 
made to attack the train from either flank, I rode back to where the rear 
guard were engaged, to ascertain if they required reinforcements. At the 
same time orders were given for the column of troops and train to continue 
the march, as it was not intended that so small a party as that attacking us 
should delay our march by any vain effort on our part to ride them down, or 
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overhaul them, when we knew they could outstrip us if the contest was to be 
decided by a race. Joining the rear guard, I had an opportunity to witness 
the Indian mode of fighting in all its perfection. Surely no race of men, 
not even the famous Cossacks, could display more wonderful skill in feats 
of horsemanship than the Indian warrior on his native plains, mounted on 
his well-trained war pony, voluntarily running the gauntlet of his foes, draw- 
ing and receiving the fire of hundreds of rifles, and in return sending back a 
perfect shower of arrows, or, more likely still, well-directed shots from some 
souvenir of a peace commission, in the shape of an improved breech-loader. 
The Indian warrior is capable of assuming positions on his pony, the latter at 
full speed, whicli no one but an Indian could maintain for a single moment 
without being thrown to the ground. The pony, of course, is perfectly trained, 
and seems possessed of the spirit of his rider. An Indian’s wealth is most 
generally expressed by the number of his ponies. No warrior or chief is of any 
importance or distinction who is not the owner of a herd of ponies numbering 
from twenty to many hundreds. He has for each special purpose a certain 
number of ponies, those that are kept as pack animals being the most inferior 
in quality and value; then the ordinary riding ponies used on the march or 
about camp, or when visiting neighboring villages; next in consideration is the 
“ buffalo pony,” trained to the hunt, and only employed when dashing into the 
midst of the huge buffalo herds, when the object is either foéd from the flesh 
or clothing and shelter for the lodges, to be made from the buffalo hide; last, 
or rather first, considering its value and importance, is the ** war pony,” the 
favorite of the herd, fleet of foot, quick in intelligence, and full of courage. It 
may be safely asserted that the first place in the heart of the warrior is held 
by his faithful and obedient war pony. 

Indians are extremely fond of bartering, and are not behindhand in catch- 
ing the points of a good bargain. They will sign treaties relinquishing their 
lands, and agree to forsake the burial ground of their forefathers; they will 
part, for due consideration, with their bow and arrows, and their accompany- 
ing quiver, handsomely wrought in dressed furs; their lodges even may be 
purchased at not an unfair valuation, and it is not an unusual thing for a chief 
or warrior to offer to exchange his wife or daughter for some article which 
may have taken his fancy. This is no exaggeration; but no Indian of the 
plains has ever been known to trade, sell, or barter away his favorite “ war 
pony.” To the warrior his battle horse is as the apple of hiseye. Neither love 
nor money can induce him to part with it. To see them in battle, and to wit- 
ness how the one almost becomes a part of the other, one might well apply to 
the warrior the lines— 

But this gallant 

Had witchcraft in ’t; he grew into his seat, 

And to such wondrous doing brought his horse, 

As he had been encorps’d and demi-natur’d 

With the brave beast ; so far he passed my thought 
That I, in forgery of shapes and tricks, 

Come short of what he did. 

The officer in commani of the rear guard expressed the opinion that he 
could resist successfully the attacks of the savages until a little later, when it 
was seen that the latter were receiving accessions to their strength and were 
becoming correspondingly bolder and more difficult to repulse, when a second 
troop of eavalry was brought from the column, as a support to the rear guard. 
These last were ordered to fight on foot, their horses, in charge of every fourth 
trooper, being led near the train. The men being able to fire so much more 
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accurately when on foot, compelled the Indians to observe greater caution in 
their manner of attack. Once a warrior was seen to dash out from the rest in 
the peculiar act of * circling,” which was simply to dash along in front of the 
line of troopers, receiving their fire and firing in return. Suddenly his pony, 
while at full speed, was seen to fall to the ground, showing that the aim of at 
least one of the soldiers had been effective. The warrior was thrown over and 
beyond the pony’s head, and his capture by the cavalry seemed a sure and easy 
matter to be accomplished. I saw him fall, and called to the officer command- 
ing the troop which had remained mounted to gallop forward and secure the 
Indian. The troop advanced rapidly, but the comrades of the fallen Indian 
had also witnessed his mishap, and were rushing to his rescue. He was on his 
feet in a moment, and the next moment another warrior, mounted on the fleet- 
est of ponies, was at his side, and with one leap the dismounted warrior placed 
himself astride the pony of his companion; and thus doubly burdened, the gal- 
lant little steed, with his no less gallant riders, galloped lightly away, with 
about eighty cavalrymen, mounted on strong domestic horses, in full cry after 
them. There is no doubt but that by all the laws of chance the cavalry should 
have been able to soon overhaul and capture the Indians in so unequal a race; 
but whether from lack of zeal on the part of the officer commanding the pur- 
suit, or from the confusion created by the diversion attempted by the remaining 
Indians, the pony, doubly weighted as he was, distanced his pursuers and landed 
his burden in a place of safety. Although chagrined at the failure of the pur- 
suing party to accomplish the capture of the Indians, I could not wholly sup- 
press a feeling of satisfaction, if not gladness, that for once the Indian had 
eluded the white man. I need not add that any temporary tenderness of fegl- 
ing toward the two Indians was prompted by their individuai daring and the 
heroic display of comradeship in the successful attempt to render assistance 
to a friend in need. 

Without being able to delay our march, yet it required the combined 
strength and resistance of two full troops of cavalry to defend the train from 
the vigorous and dashing attacks of the Indians, At last, finding that the com- 
mand was not to be diverted from its purpose, or hindered in completing its 
regular march, the Indians withdrew, leaving us to proceed unmolested. 
Thesé contests with the Indians, while apparently yielding the troops no de- 
cided advantage, were of the greatest value in view of future and more exten- 
sive operations against the savages, Many of the men and horses were far 
from being familiar with actual warfare, particularly of this irregular charac- 
ter. Some of the troopers were quite inexperienced as horsemen, and still 
more inexpert in the use of their weapons, as their inaccuracy of fire when at- 
tempting to bring down an Indian within easy range clearly proved. Their 
experience, resulting from these daily contests with the red men, was to prove 
of incalculable benefit, and fit them for the duties of the coming campaign. 
Our march was completed to Medicine Lodge creek, where a temporary camp 
was established, while scouting parties were sent both up and down the 
stream as far ag there was the least probability of finding Indians. The party, 
consisting of three troops, which scouted down the valley of Medicine Lodge 
creek, proceeded down to the point where was located and then standing the 
famous “ medicine lodge,” an immense structure erected by the Indians, and 
used by them as a council house, where once in each year the various tribes of 
the southern plains were wont to assemble in mysterions conclave to consult 
the Great Spirit as to the future, and to offer up rude sacrifices and engage in 
imposing ceremonies, such as were believed to be appeasing and satisfactory 
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to the Indian Deity. In the conduct of these strange and interesting incanta- 
tions, the presiding or directing personages are known among the Indians as 
“medicine men.” They are the high priests of the red man’s religion, and in 
their peculiar sphere are superior in influence and authority to all others in the 
tribe, not excepting the head chief. No important step is proposed or put in 
execution, whether relating to war or peace, even the probable success of a 
contemplated hunt, but is first submitted to the powers of divination confident- 
ly believed to be possessed by the medicine man of the tribe. He, after a 
series of enchantments, returns the answer supposed to be prompted by the 
Great Spirit, as to whether the proposed step is well advised and promises 
success or not. The decisions given by the medicine men are supreme, and 
admit of no appeal. The medicine lodge just referred to had been used as 
the place of assembly of the grand council held between the warlike tribes and 
the representatives of the Government, referred to in preceding pages. The 
medicine lodge was found in a deserted but well-preserved condition. Here 
and there, hanging overhead, were collected various kinds of herbs and plants, 
vegetable offerings no doubt to the Great Spirit; while, in strange contrast 
to these peaceful specimens of the fruits of the earth, were trophies of the war 
path and the chase, the latter being represented by the horns and dressed skins 
of animals killed in the hunt, some of the skins being beautifully ornamented 
in the most fantastic of styles peculiar to the Indian idea of art. Of the tro- 
phies relating to war, the most prominent were human scalps, representing all 
ages and sexes of the white race. These scalps, according to the barbarous 
custom, were not composed of the entire covering of the head, but of a small 
surface surrounding the crown, and usually from three to four inches in diame- 
ter, constituting what is termed the scalp lock. To preserve the scalp from 
decay, a small hoop of about double the diameter of the scalp is prepared 
from a small withe, which grows on the banks of some of the streams in the 
West. The scalp is placed inside the hoop, and properly stretched by a net- 
work of thread connecting the edges of the scalp with the circumference of the 
hoop. After being properly cured, the dried fleshy portion of the scalp is or- 
namented in bright colors, according to the taste of the captor, sometimes the 
addition of beads of bright and varied colors being made to heighten the effect. 
In other instances the hair is dyed, either to a beautiful yellow or golden, or to 
crimson. Several of these horrible evidences of past depredations upon the de- 
fenceless inhabitants of the frontier, or overland emigrants, were brought back 
by the troopers on their return from their scout. Old trails of small parties of 
Indians were discovered, but none indicating the recent presence of war par- 
ties in that valley were observable. The command was then marched back to 
near its former camp on Bluff creek, from whence, after a sojourn of three or 
four days, it marched to a point on the north bank of the Arkansas river, 
about ten miles below Fort Dodge, there to engage in earnest preparation and 
reorganization for the winter campaign, which was soon to be inaugurated, and 
in which the Seventh Cavalry was to bear so prominent a part. We pitched 
our tents on the banks of the Arkansas on the 21st of October, 1868, there to 
remain usefully employed until the 12th of the following month, when we 
mounted our horses, bade adieu to the luxuries of civilization, and turned our 
faces toward the Wichita mountains in the endeavor to drive from their win- 
ter hiding places the savages who had during the past summer waged such 
ruthless and cruel war upon our exposed settlers on the border. How far and 
in what way we were successful in this effort, will be learned in the following 
chapter. . G. A. CUSTER. 
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ZDILES WANTED! 


HAVE much respect—perhaps admiration would not be too strong a term 

—for Philip Quilibet. His suggestions are generally most appropriate, and 
he clothes valuable thoughts in appropriate language. But every one nods 
sometimes; and I think Philip was hardly up to his usual mark when, some 
months ago, he drew a certain inference from the Chicago and Boston fires. 
He held that if these conflagrations did not practically disprove the ‘* non-in- 
terference” theory of government, they at least set before it a very hard puz- 
zle to solve. He does indeed suggest an answer which a consistent non-inter- 
ference man might still make, but considers that even to such a person the an- 
swer must look “‘ very abstract.” There are, however, other and better re- 
joinders to this aporia (as the old Greek philosophers would have called it); 
and the most obvious of these may thus be enunciated in general terms. 

When a government is decidedly superior in knowiedge and intelligence 
to the mass of the people, a good deal of interference on its part may be not 
only desirable but necessary, and the only means of warding off many evils 
which spring from the ignorance and prejudices of the people. 

But a government composed of individuals taken from the mass, and only a 
little-better-than-average specimens of the mass, is mot decidedly superior to 
the people in wisdom and intelligence; and therefore its interference cannot 
be invoked with any confidence or certainty to prevent or obviate the conse- 
quences of popular ignorance or rashness. 

Let us apply this principle to the case before us. The first person who put 
up that detestable concern, a sham Mansard (the real French Mansard is as 
safe as any other roof), had no idea what he was about. He wanted a cheap 
novelty. Others followed him, as men have a habit in all countries (and cer- 
tainly not least of all in democracies) of following one another like Panurge’s 
sheep, and none of them had any idea of the mischief they were working. 
But neither had the city authorities. They were men of the same or no higher 
class, some of them probably owning houses with these very roofs. They had 
laws on the subject derived from their predecessors which they deemed sufli- 
cient, and which possibly had been sufficient before gas and elevators and 
sham Mansards and other modern improvements came in. It was not want 
of will or power that hindered them from making new laws to meet these 
new dangers; it was want of knowledge, not merely how to make the laws, 
but knowledge of the fact that the laws ought to be made. 

We might then have had a “ paternal” government in full swing over us 
eighteen months ago, and it would not have given us one more fire-proof build- 
ing than we now have. We might have had all stimulants declared sacrilege, 
all operas and races suppressed, the price of everything fixed by law, and 
every department of American industry “ protected” up to the standard of 
that apostle of interference, William E. Dodge—and Boston and Chicago would 
have been burned all the same. For no government any more than any indi- 
vidual can think of what it does not know, or be wise beyond the amount of 
its own knowledge. 
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No! The want which these fires disclose is not (except in a very indirect 
and secondary way) that of more governmental interference with the indi- 
vidual. It is a need which twenty things are reminding us of every week of 
our lives, the need of men in municipal posts who have some notion of and 
capacity for the sdile function; men who from theory and experience can tell 
something of the ways in which cities are made beautiful and kept comforta- 
ble and safe. There are such men among us; indeed, it is wonderful how 
many there are, considering the small chance and encouragement they get. 
And sometimes the community is wise or lucky enough to put them in charge 
of special improvements. But generally their rule is very limited. Putting 
aside the prevalence of gigantic jobs, which naturally terrify property-holders, 
and make them suspicious of all changes, good or bad, we know what the 
average American legislator’s idea of “improving” a townis. It is laying 
it out in straight, rectangular, monotonous streets, ruthlessly paring away all 
the elevations, and hastily filling in all the sunken ground without making 
proper previous disposition of the stagnant water. And if he felt himself 
called on to prescribe the style and structure of the buildings and edifices, the 
requirements of republican simplicity and democratic equality would probably 
be satisfied in his eyes by erecting entire blocks of houses under one roof, in 
unsightly and dangerous imitation of a single architectural construction. 

I have often wished that, as the New England colleges send a professor 
abroad for his first two years to study the European modes of education, our 
citizens could send their mayors and other important officers to France or Ger- 
many after their election, to examine the municipal arrangements of Paris and 
Berlin. ‘The idea is perhaps Utopian; still, if our Mohammed cannot go to 
the mountain, we may bring the mountain after a fashion to him. 

Suppose that some of the public money now spent in feasting or burying 
notorieties whose demerits are often, the largest things about them, in print- 
ing quantities of rubbish which is afterwards sold for waste paper, in open- 
ing streets years before they are wanted, and other jobs and follies almost 
numberless—suppose some of this money were devoted to sending abroad in- 
telligent commissioners who should study and report on the growth and gov- 
ernment of European cities, on their means of transportation, on what we may 
call the statics and dynamics generally of ‘congregated life. Suppose our dip- 
lomatic and consular agents, who poured such a deluge of pro-and-anti-aquarian 
statistics on the Massachusetts Board of Health, were directed to turn their 
attention to other matters of police. We should then soon accumulate a good- 
ly collection of materials for study and guidance. Some things which we have 
mentioned suggest a little more talk about 


PANURGE’S SHEEP, 


or anybody’s else, for I believe all domestic sheep have the follow-my-leader 
instinct. ‘ Small blame to them,” as Pat says, when so many men have the 
same. Civilization is full of absurdities, which, having taken accidental root, 
are kept in vigor by general—approval? No! rather by general toleration and 
acquiescence. I think it is Helps who remarks, in illustration of this tendency, 
that there are some millions of men wearing ‘ stove-pipe ” hats, every individ- 
ual of them merely because the rest do. This is a little “rough” on the 
** stove-pipe,” which, though often inconvenient, is not altogether useless, and 
will sometimes protect the wearer's head from severe injury by a fall, especially 
a fall from horseback. I am aware that some pergons look upon this merit of 
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the tall hat as a mere traditional delusion, “ for,” say they, ‘‘ when a man fulls, 
the first thing he loses after his balance generally is his hat.” Nevertheless, I 
can testify from personal experience that the value of the ordinary hat in this 
respect is not mythical. 

But there is an American practice which really has nothing to recommend 
it, and must be a standing marvel to that somewhat conventional personage, 
the intelligent foreigner. I mean the habit of being shaved by barbers instead 
of shaving one’s self. 

What can be the origin and motive of it? Self-shaving is no very difficult 
or complicated operation. It does not require a man especially dexterous with 
his hands, or even in full possession of his bodily powers. My eyesight was 
Jong ago impaired by age and hard work, and a chronic disease of the heart 
has rendered my nerves very shaky, as printers sometimes find to their cost; 
yet I shave by daylight or gaslight as easily and naturally as I wash my hands. 
“Time is money” to most of our countrymen. Do they save time by being 
shaved? On the contrary, they lose it, first by going after the barber, second- 
ly, in the majority of cases, by waiting for their turn. Finally, is it cheaper to 
be shaved or to shave? Here again the advantage is on the side of the latter 
proceeding. The only impediment to self-shaving that I can think of is an 
occasional difficulty about hot water; but hot water, though desirable, is not in- 
dispensable. Indeed, some authorities maintain that cold water is better than 
warm. No, there is no valid reason why Americans should not shave them- 
selves; but they have contracted a habit of being shaved, each because the 
others are. And there really seems some cause of apprehension that self-shav- 
ing may become one of our lost arts. For, though shaving, when you know 
how to do it, is just as easy as lying on a platform or stealing in business or 
taking bribes in Congress, or any act with which an American citizen is famil- 
iar, it does require some little instruction and practice at the outset; which 
little instruction and practice, I fear, the bulk of our rising generation does not 
get, perhaps because the bulk of our risen generation never had it. 

This barber-ous custom, however, is only silly and uncomfortable (for I 
pass over, as of rare occurrence, the cases of disease contracted by barbers’ ra- 
zors and soap); but there are other instances in which the propensity to follow the 
crowd involves very serious consequences to health. When anthracite was intro- 
duced as a domestic fuel, its economy, especially from a labor-saving point of 
view, soon made it popular. By and by the experience of its effects and the 
progress of science made clear its deleterious properties, and showed that a 
man should burn anthracite coal as he should live in a tenement house—be- 
cause he could get nothing better—not otherwise. Yet Americans of comfort- 
able, nay, large means, go on burning anthracite, merely because other Amer- 
icans do the same. One of the leading members of the New York bar has al- 
ways burned wood, not only in his library at home but in his office ** down 
town.” One of his clients (naturally a man of fortune) pays him a business 
visit there, and exclaims, ‘“* Why, Mr. E , you must be very rich to burn 
wood. Don’t you find it very expensive?” ‘+ Yes,” says E——, “ it is expen- 
sive. Sometimes it costs me thirty dollars a month more than anthracite coal 
would cost. But, Mr. Smith, my health is worth a great deal more to me than 
thirty dollars a month.” 

Even the possessors of some leisure as well as wealth prefer to go with the 
crowd, in the very matters where not only do we find scope and demand for 
originality, but we might suppose that the exertion to invent or discover some- 
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thing peculiar would be an amusement. Take female dress for instance. 
Without going so far as to say that every woman (and every man, too,) has a 
fashion specially becoming to her (or him), still we might say, without much 
exaggeration, it is clear that different complexions, heights, and shapes require 
very different toilets. Yet few women have the courage or energy to devise 
anything for themselves. Even the Parisians, apparently the most competent 
in such matters, have delivered themselves blindly to the yoke of a man-mil- 
liner. So, too, with our fashionable dinners. In a city society you find two or 
three standard types of dinner, according to the wealth and liberality of the 
host and the caterer whom he employs accordingly, and from these there is no 
variance. The only man who has a dish of his own to give you is generally 
some semi-Bohemian. It is often hard enough to meet the same people week 
after week without having to encounter the self-same dinners, only diversified 
by an occasional change in the wine list. 


COLOR UPON COLOR. 


Criticism upon criticism, says somebody, is as false literature as color upon 
color is false heraldry. The longer a wise man lives, the more shy he becomes 
of broad and sweeping statements. Color upon color is admirable in certain 
cases (arms of surprise); and a criticism may sometimes provoke a counter- 
criticism which will prove a masterpiece of real literature. Yet, in general, 
we shall do well to accept the rule. Criticism on criticism, as a regular busi- 
ness, is a mistake, and one particular form of it is particularly a mistake. I 
mean the newspaper habit of emitting sketchy little synoptic notices of ‘* The 
Magazines of the Month.” 

This work, as usually accomplished, is necessarily and from its own condi- 
tions a failure. It is turned over to one man, and no one man has the variety 
of knowledge requisite for the proper execution of such atask. Besides minor 
periodicals, there are six large magazines current. Except pure mathematics 
and technical theology, there is scarcely a subject which they do not touch. To 
criticise properly, therefore, all the articles in all the magazines, requires a 
student who has made a pretty large hole in the omne scibile. Such a man 
can hardly be found for such work, and the tendency of the man who is found, 
if honest, will naturally be to slur over all that he does not understand and 
dwell upon what he does—or thinks he does. But further, if the writer did 
possess this guasi-universal kuowledge, he would not have room to display it. 
Whether we consider a magazine article as a chapter of a book or a whole 
book condensed, it cannot (supposing it worth mention at all) be properly char- 
acterized in a few sentences. The newspaper notices must be either conven- 
tionally insipid or brutally dogmatic. ° 

“Do you mean then that newspapers should say nothing at all about the 
magazines, or at most copy their tables of contents?” Far from it. Their 
interference may be demanded by the public interest. It may happen (through 
the author’s fault sometimes, but oftener, I suspect, through the editor's) that 
the title of a magazine article conveys either no impression of its contents 
or a false impression. It is either unintelligible or misleading. The usual 
motive in such cases—at any rate a usual motive—is to attract attention and 
custom by a sensational title. 

For instance, you will find a heading like this, “The American Plato.” 
Now people have all sorts of ideas about Plato, and form all sorts of conjec- 
tures about him; for many of those who take his name in vain do not even 
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know him at second-hand in a good translation. It is possible, therefore, that 
the writer has treated of a man who in some respects really corresponds to the 
Platonic type; and it is also possible that he may be eulogizing some melan- 
choly charlatan. In either case he would find many readers if he gave the 
name at once; the ambiguous title aims at securing both classes of readers, 
and of course disappointing one. Here it is for the interest of the public that 
the first newspaper coming along should tell it whether this writer has se- 
lected, as the American representative of Plato, the philosopher or the char- 
latan. 

Again (and here I am not drawing altogether on my imagination any 
more than in the former case), an article is entitled ‘‘ Americans in Paris.” 
It is trebly a misnomer. It does not speak of Americans generally, but of 
those studying a certain profession. It does not speak of Americans exclu- 
sively, for it treats of other foreigners pursuing the same study. It does not 
treat of these students merely in Paris, but in other parts of France. It ought 
to have been called “ Foreign students (of such a profession) in France ;” but 
the words Americans and Paris were probably adopted by the editor as attrac- 
tive and sensational. Here again the newspaper critic should inform the pub- 
lic what it has to expect. 

Of course I don’t mean to say that an obscure title is always chosen from 
an unworthy motive. I should be condemning myself if I did, for the head- 
ing of this paper conveys a very uncertain and distant idea of its contents. 
Not unfrequently it happens that of a literary performance, be it large book 
or small article, the title is the very hardest part to write; and the author is 
tempted to take some side thought, something introduced as a suggestion or 
illustration, and make it godfather to the leading idea. A rarer case is when 
the author’s modesty prevents him from doing himself justice, and the title 
gives no hint of the most valuable part of the contents. But in all these in- 
stances explanation is desirable, and I think that the newspaper notices of 
magazines should be chiefly descriptive and explanatory; guide-posts, not 
teachers ; telling what the articles are, not pretending to discuss, in a ridiculously 
inadequate space, what they are not and ought to be. And to this rule but 
two exceptions should be made. If a magazine writer blunders grossly on a 
clear matter-of-fact, he should be set right. This is exception number one, and 
it is easy enough to understand, and only seems to require this further remark, 
that unfortunately it is more common for a magazine writer to make such 
mistakes than for a newspaper writer to be able to correct them. 

The other is more important. A magazine article may put forth some 
gross heresy, political, literary, or social, or what seems such to men of a dif- 
ferent opinion. And it may be worth answering, either on account of its abil- 
ity, or because some accidental circumstance will cause it to be as widely read 
as if it were ably written. Then by all means let it be answered in a special 
notice or a leader. In this way a bad performance may inspire something 
much better than itself, and it is to such cases that I referred at the beginning 
of this paper. But the usual cursory and summary “ Magazines of the Month” 
notices are worse than useless. Whatever idea they convey of a magazine’s 
contents is generelly incorrect, because the critic, having but a few sentences 
at his disposal, tries to get off a hit at something which he likes or dislikes, and 
which may be a very subordinate feature of the article. 

Cart Benson. 
40 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE FINGER OP FATE. 


OSE is a woman of whom it niay be 
fairly said that to love her is a lib- 
eral education in folly. 

Roger Temple finds his acquirements in 
this valuable branch of knowledge ever 
steadily increasing. Leaving her of an 
evening in as deadened a state of brain 
as the utterances of a beloved object can 
possibly induce, it seems to him at times 
that even Rose can never astonish him 
more on the score of unreason, And lo, 
next morning, she startles him with some 
new outbreak, some fresh vagary of mil- 
linery, mind, or morals, that leaves all 
past ones far behind! 

Upon a clever woman, a good woman, 
a wicked woman, a man may in some 
measure count; upon a foolish one never. 
Folly, a certain pitch attained, seems in- 
exhaustible as genius itself—possibly, if 
mental qualities could be put to the same 
nice tests as material ones, might prove 
to be genius of some spurious or bastard 
kind. Especially in aught that ministers 
to personal vanity is this inexhaustible- 
ness patent. Women you may find in 
plenty who believe one man, two men, 
twenty men, to be their victims. Rose is 
ready, on the weakest evidence, or on no 
evidence at all, to believe it of the uni- 
verse. Borne on the strong pinion of 
vanity, she can even rise to being imagi- 
native, as the sequel of this history will 
show. 

** You would never guess what has hap- 
pened, Roger, never! And I am not at 
all sure that I am wise to tell you, you 
naughty, naughty, jealous man—only 
when he comes it may be worse ! ”’ 

It isnoon next day ; and in Rosie’s cool, 
Moorish-looking drawing-room at the Is- 
abella the lovers are love-making, the 
widow in an embroidered India muslin 
wrapper (one of the eight becoming morn- 
ing dresses she has brought with her from 
London), and as coy and coquettish and 
playful of demeanor as any youthful bride 
of eighteen. 

“ If it will ease your conscience to make 


confession, I promise solemnly to restrain 
my jealousy,’’ says Roger ; not, it may be 
presumed, without some uneasy con- 
science twinges of his own, ‘* You have 
made another conquest, Rose? ”’ 

The droop of Mrs. O'Shea’s eyelids says 
yes. 

‘*T was sure of it. That little Portu- 
guese Jew at breakfast—no, the Spanish 
officer last night at the Casino! Rose, if 
it is that good-looking Spanish scoun- 
drel - 

‘Oh, Roger, don’t be violent! How 
can I help men being so ridiculous? and 
I, who never give any one any encourage- 
ment! No, it is neither the Spaniard nor 
the Portuguese—I mean it is some one 
else as well. Oh, 1 do feel so guilty. 
I’m sure these things never happen to 
anybody but me.” 

‘*T dare say they happen to most pretty 
women,’’ says Roger. He seldom lets go 
an opportunity of administering the ex- 
pected lump of sugar to the widow’s lips. 
** But put me out of my torture, quick. 
Who is my latest rival, Rosie? ”’ 

** Well, you must know, dear, Spencer 
went to the post-office this morning and 
there was a letter for me.”’ 

“Tt was a declaration ?”’ 

**It was from cook. I Jeft orders with 
her to write regularly every week—and 
indeed a friend of Spencer's is staying in 
the house as a precaution. I never like 
to doubt the honesty of the lower classes, 
Roger, and of course you cannot make 
away with tables and chairs; still there 
are the clocks and the ornaments, and as to 
house linen ig } 

‘*But my rival, Rosie, my rival? 
While you talk about the cook and the 
house linen, I am burning with impa- 
tience, remember.”’ 

For once at least during his courtship, 
Roger Temple contrives to unite veracity 
with sweetness. 

‘* Well, it seems he called very soon af- 
ter we left. ‘A tall, military-looking 
gentleman with a moustache,’ cook says, 
‘and would take no denial, but walked in 
as if the place was his own ’—those are 
exactly her words— and looked round at 
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everything, and particularly hard at the 
photograph of Captain Temple in the 
breakfast room.’ Ah, Roger, what he 
must have suffered! Well I know what 
he must have suffered at that moment !”’ 

‘* What who must have suffered, my 
love? The end of the story is naturally 
that cook searched for the teaspoons on 
the military gentleman’s departure, and 
found them missing.”’ 

‘* The end of the story is nothing of the 
kind,”’ says Rose, fluttering up her feath- 
ers like a little sparrow. ‘* The end of 
the story is that cook gave him my ad- 
dress here—and I am afraid told him 
other news that made him most unhappy 
—and he said he should follow me straight 
to St. Jean de Luz. I call that some- 
thing like constancy, poor fellow! A\l- 
though he must have known the hope- 
lessness of his position, to resolve, with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, upon follow- 
ing me.” 

‘** Other people, knowing the hopeless- 
ness of their position, have remained con- 
stant to you, Rose,’’ says Roger Temple 
tenderly. 

Does it flash across his mind that fidel- 
ity seems to be more closely allied with 
the state of hopelessness than with that of 
hope ? 

** And now I shall have you both upon 
my hands at once. And Iam sure he is 
of the most fiery, combative temperament 
—those glowering, deep-set eyes that give 
a man such a look of power, and beauti- 
ful, long, auburn moustache, and six feet 
one at least,’’ adds Rose with a reproach- 
ful glance at her lover’s inferior stature. 

“* Rosie,’’ says Roger, with a thorough- 
ly sincere sigh, ‘* do you want to drive me 
clean out of my senses? Who is he? 
Deep-set eyes, auburn moustache, power, 
and six feet one! I cannot endure it, Ro- 
sie. There are limits, remember, even to 
my long-suffering.”’ 

Rose dimples and colors and casts her 
eyelids up and down as, all unsuspicious 
of latent irony, she drinks in this flattery 
which is the very meat and drink of her 
small soul. 

** Tt is Colonel Drewe, then, as you in- 
sist upon knowing. He refused, it seems, 
to give his name to the servants, but I— 
oh, there are intuitions that cannot be 
mistaken. It is Stanley Drewe.”’ 

** Drewe, Drewe—the Inckadaisical old 
dandy with a flower in his buttonhole, 
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whom you have got in your photograph 
book? You had a tremendous flirtation 
with Colonel Drewe once, my dear, had 
you not?”’ 

**You would not blame me in that af- 
fair, Roger, if you knew all. You were 
far away in India; indeed, it was in poor 
Major O’Shea’s lifetime, and I am sure 
his passions were so violent I never dared 
look at any man twice. But whatever 
party [ was seen at during one whole sea- 
son, Colonel Drewe was certain to be 
there too. If [ went to the opera I saw 
him. If I drove in the park I saw him, 
It was an infatuation, and if I had been 
free—however, | was not free! ’’ says 
Rose in a tone of exquisite abnegation. 
‘© | was not free, and he behaved beauti- 
fully, poor Stanley! He went to Gibral- 
tar with his regiment, and we have cor- 
responded a little since; only the other 
day, indeed, I sent him an announcement 
of Uncle Robert’s death. Whata blow 
this must be to him! ”’ 

A look not so much of anger as of pain 
passes over Roger Temple's face. He may 
have ceased to be enamored of Rose; he 
has not ceased to be enamored of his own 
ideal love for her: the love which, wise or 
foolish in itself, has for a dozen years been 
part and parcel of his life. For the sake 
of that, not because of the fade flirtation 
of these two elderly London butterflies, he 
feels wounded. 

** A blow to Colonel Drewe! What— 
our engagement, Rosie? Had matters 
gone so far between you then; that Col- 
onel Drewe has a right to consider your 
marrying another man than himself ‘a 
blow’?”? 

‘* Ah, Roger dearest, I implore you not 
to be angry! How can L control poor 
Stanley’s feelings? I declare, between you 
all, I don’t know which way to turn. 
And now to think of the dreadful embar- 
rassment of having him here! ”’ 

‘** As faras I am concerned, there will 
be none whatsoever,’ answers Roger 
coldly. ‘* You and Colonel Drewe, of 
course, know best what reason you have 
for embarrassment.’ 

He is annoyed, lowered, for her sake, 
rather than his own. But Rose, who is 
no adept at reading the character of oth- 
ers, sets him down simply as ‘‘ jealous”’ 
(a mistake into which vanity not unfre- 
quently conducts intelligence of her cali- 
bre), and twitters on and on about poor 
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Stanley’s infatuation and deep-set eyes, 
and her own innocence, and the embar- 
rassment of riches that awaits her in the 
way of admirers, until the very excess of 
her folly brings her lover back to good 
temper. Dear, simple-hearted little Ro- 
sie! Whocan be angry with her long? 
Her vanities are so childlike, her flirta- 
tions, like her whole character, so trans- 
parent. 

** You may be sure he rushed to Eng- 
land as soon as ever he got the news of 
Uncle Robert’s death. Iam not a fool, 
Roger, and I don’t think myself quite 
hideous, but I know very well that men 
like to marry money, and that in my 
small way I am an heiress! Can’t you 
fancy him looking round the house specu- 
lating? And then to come upon your 
portrait. 1 wonder, now, whether it was 
quite proper of me to have it hung up 
yet? Nothing would pain me more than 
for Colonel Drewe to think me indeli- 
cate.” 

** We are certain, I suppose, that it is 
Colonel Drewe, Rosie? ‘I'here is no one 
else among your numerous victims whom 
the cap could fit? ”’ 

Oh, yes, on this point Rosie is confi- 
dent. If it had not been for the mous- 
tache it might have been the Rev. Row- 
land Lascelies, whom she met last year at 
Malvern, the most elegant, the most spir- 
itual-minded of men. But no, with a con- 
scious little sigh over her Malvern remi- 
niscences, the moustache settles it. Col- 
onel Drewe it must be and no other. 
‘** And what makes it the more remarka- 
ble, Roger,’? adds Rose with her most 
sapient and logical air, ** I declare it 
looks like the finger of fate—I dreamed of 
poor Major O'Shea only last night! It 
seemed some one in America had told him 
of my engagement—in dreams, alas, in 
dreams only, our dead are restored to us! 
—and he had brought me over the most 
lovely turquoise and pearl set as a wed- 
ding present (Major O'Shea always used 
to say how pearls became me), and was 
exceedingly pleased at the marriage, and 
said he wished you joy from his heart. 
Was it not most remarkable ?”’ 

**Most remarkable and most un- 
pleasant,’’ answers Roger, getting annoy- 
ed in earnest. ‘‘ For God’s sake, Rose, 
dream no more dreams! Rivals of flesh 
and blood, powerful colonels and elegant 
parsons, I can stand, not the others——”’ 
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But happily, at this very delicate junc- 
ture, the door opens, and the entrance of 
Belinda and Miss Burke puts an end to 
the love scene. 


CHAPTER X. 
‘* paGRimas ! " 

Miss Lyp1a Burke is by no means an 
unfavorable sample outwardly of the 
Woman of the Future. She has a tolera- 
ble sandy complexion, tolerable sandy 
hair, teeth almost over-white and even, 
and a pair of very wide-awake, small 
gray eyes. Her walk is wiry; her figure 
like a bit of watch spring ; her age—the 
hitherward side of forty. What in this 
bright, energetic-looking lady should 
have introduced the sad elements of ha- 
tred and disbelief into Belinda’s young 
life? What has caused the inalienable 
discrepancies between them ? 

Mainly, I imagine, this unchangeable 
law: that reality and shams will no more 
mix together than will cil and water. 
Born of no superhonest stock, reared in 
no superhonest school, one virtue from 
her earliest babyhood took sturdy root in 
Belinda’s soul: the virtue of absolute 
truth. Organizations exist so finely tem- 
pered that their possessors can detect the 
presence of certain flowers or animals as 
if by instinct. Belinda is gifted with the 
same prescience, the same kind of moral 
divining-wand as regards imposture. And 
poor Miss Burke, while she forever 
preaches Earnestness, Woman’s Work, 
Woman’s Mission (with big capitals), is 
an arch impostor—false, sham, to her 
finger tips! Not an uninteresting type to 
the philosophic student of character ; but 
to an ignorant, ardent mind like Belinda’s, 
about as nauseating a specimen of human 
nature as our race can produce. 

Ten, fifteen years ago, say the tradi- 
tions of Eastern travellers, Miss Lydia 
Burke used to haunt the hotels of Egypt 
and Palestine. She was a prettyish woman 
then ; prettyish, unprotected, and, though 
not a girl, young enough to be regarded 
with suspicion by ladies travelling under 
the legitimate wing of husbands or broth- 
ers. Perhaps there were no really queer 
stories about her—I mean, perhaps none 
of the queer stories about her had real 
foundation. That she was in the habit 
of borrowing money from any man whe 
would lend her money is matter of fact. 
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Bat in those days, it must be remember- 
ed, Miss Lydia Burke had projects of 
fuunding ragged Jew schools in the Le- 
vant. Who shall say that the loans did 
not go to ragged Jew schools in the Le- 
vant? Later on, she frequented the Alps ; 
unprotected still; still short of money ; 
an indomitable climber; Bloomerish in 
dress ; rather less shunned by ladies than 
formerly—alas, her prettiness was fading ! 
feared exceedingly by bachelor parties of 
young men, on whom, under various pre- 
texts, she was wont to fasten with a cruel 
and leech-like tenacity. Afterthis—well, 
after this, Miss Burke wrote a book, 
‘* My Experiences.”’ Then, a little more 
Bloomerish, a little more faded, financial 
resources at a lower ebb than ever, turn- 
ed up in London. 

The book, a hash of doubtful Oriental 
narrative and still more doubtful Exeter 
Hall piety, was simply below criticism ; 
but, by one of those outside chances oc- 
casionally to be met with in the world 
of writers as of men, it sold. It sold; 
and Miss Burke straightway manufac- 
tured a three-volume novel—carefully 
flavored with the same kind of spice as 
before, but with the piety omitted—which 
did not sell. And then she became ear- 
nest for life! Shortened her skirts, had 
her jackets cut after the fashion of men’s 
coats, wriggled her way ere long upon 
platforms, I think made a speech or two 
about female suffrage, and began in com- 
mon conversation to speak of womefi as 
Woman. And it was just when she had 
reached this melancholy turning point in 
the downward road that the advertise- 
ment in the ‘‘ Times’’ brought Belinda 
O’Shea into her hands. 

Finding herself a good deal snubbed by 
the leading members of the strong sister- 
hood in London—neophytes without cash 
are apt in more sects than one to be light- 
ly looked upon by the elders—poor Burke 
had to consider how Earnestness could be 
made to pay,-and ina happy moment of 
inspiration composed the advertisement 
that sealed Belinda’s fate. And then 
commenced the sdyenturess life again on 
the Continent—the adventuress life, but 
with a difference ! 

Earnest English people, pious English 
people, all English people, as far as the 
writer has personally known or heard 
of, like to be connected with anything 
that is connected with an earl. Miss 


Burke liked exceedingly to be connected 
with the Earl of Liskeard’s granddaugh- 
ter, although, as from the first moment 
Belinda’s eyes looked her hollow soul 
through, she disliked the society of the 
child herself, 

“The Honorable Belinda O'Shea and 
Miss Burke.”’ So, during the early days 
of their wanderings, she invariably caused 
their names to be written in hotel books 
or on continental church lists, despite all 
Belinda’s angry protests against the im- 
posture. If they travelled in the same 
railway carriage with an Englishman, if 
they sat opposite an Englishman at break- 
fast or dinner,. Miss Barke always con- 
trived to trade upon him with her small 
companion’s birth and parentage; and, 
with singularly few exceptions, found 
the venture answer. Belinda remembers 
still—bitterly, chokingly remembers din- 
ners and drives and theatre tickets pre- 
sented to them at that period by chance 
table-d’héte acquaintance, and of which 
she now knows her poor little forlorn 
aristocratic society must have been the 
price. Facts proving two things, reader : 
first, that Miss Burke had inborn apti- 
tude for the money-raising or adventuress 
craft ; secondly, that there are men in the 
world who will pay to shake hands with 
an earl’s granddaughter, just as others 
will pay to see General Tom Thumb or 
the two-headed nightingale. 

As time went on, Belinda, it need hard- 
ly be said, turned rebellious on this as on 
most other points. ‘I am not an Hon- 
orable, and I will not have you write me 
down as one, madam. The earl, my 
grandpapa, has never seen me, does not 
mean to see me, does not acknowledge my 
existence. If you bring in his name be- 
fore any of these commis voyageurs again, 
I will tell them the truth.” 

And Miss Burke knew the sturdy, noth- 
ing-fearing nature of her charge too well 
to risk the experiment. 

They never came to open or violent rup- 
ture. Belinda’s money stood between 
Miss Burke and want; Miss Burke stood 
between Belinda and her stepmother. 
They detested each other, were necessary 
to each other, kept together. Is not a 
good half of the world forever performing 
that same duo, in this queer comedy of 
errors, this jumble of mistaken, enforced 
companionships, that we call society ! 

Poor littie Belinda is so curiously friv- 
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olous, so thoroughly, constitutionally de- 
void of all seriousness of purpose, Miss 
Burke explains, whenever the subject 
seems to require self-extenuation. ‘* But, 
her health being delicate—her papa and 
mamina both in an early grave !—lI try to 
reconcile the out-of-door life she leads 
to my conscience.’’ 

** Burke is the out-and-outest impostor 
that ever walked,’’ Belinda will say to her 
gamin friends. ‘I saw Tartufe at the 
play once, and by heaven he was nothing 
to her! What is she an impostor for? 
If I knew that I might detest her less. I 
believe the creature is false to her own 
conscience. I believe she dreams lies.’’ 

So things have gone on until they are 
as we see them now. Miss Burke collect- 
ing ideas for her new great work on so- 
cial reform, ‘*The Woman of the Fu- 
ture’’; Belinda running wild, neglected, 
as nearly on the road to ruin us was ever 
innocent, honest little human soul, about 
the streets of St. Jean de Luz. The prac- 
tical at war with the ideal, as we so often 
find to be the case in this imperfect 
world, 

Nothing can be blander than the meet- 
ing between Belinda’s stepmamma and 
her preceptress. Miss Burke has held 
religiously to the letter of the bargain 
sealed between them in London, has kept 
the girl conveniently out of Rosie’s way 
during the past three years. Rosie has 
held to hers; each quarterly payment for 
maternal watchfulness und superior in- 
tellectual culture has been paid in ad- 
vance without a question. They begin 
to talk platitudes. Rose thinks dear Be- 
linda grown, though a little sunburnt; 
Miss Burke trusts dear Mrs. O’Shea has 
overcome the fatigues of travelling? A 
very wearying journey from London to 
St. Jean de Luz. 

** Yes, indeed, especially when one is 
travelling alone with one’s maid,’’ cries 
Rose, sensitive even as to the smaller 
proprieties, and virtuously conscious that 
she only ** met’? Roger Temple in Paris, 
Bordeaux, and elsewhere. ‘** One does 
feel so miserably helpless without a gen- 
tleman! ”’ 

** Well, for my part, I see no use in 
them whatever,’’ says Miss Burke. 
** When you are alone you have nothing 
but your luggage to look after. When 
you are burdened with a man,”’ this with 
a deprecatory glance in the direction of 

oe 
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Roger, ‘* you have to look after him and 
your things too.” 

** My things! ’’ exclaims Belinda in her 
mocking voice. ‘* Well, Miss Burke, in 
the present state of affairs, my ‘ things’ 
would not require much looking after, 
with a man or without one. Do you 
know, ma’am,’’ seriously, ‘* the washer- 
woman says there is really nothing more 
of mine for her to bring back. The last 
remaining tatters | had have vanished— 
carried away by the birds, I suppose, to 
build their nests.’’ 

She perches herself on her accustomed 
favorite place, the corner of the table, and 
looks round cheerfully on the company 
as she volunteers this information. 

A cold glitter comes into Burke’s eyes. 
** You are almost of an age, I must say, 
Miss O'Shea, to begin to care for order. 
No achievement in life can ever be made 
without order. When I was seventeen I 
had no greater delight than in the neat 
arrangement of my wardrobe.”’ 

‘** But I have no wardrobe to keep neat, 
ma’am. Wardrobe? Why, this is my 
only frock, and as to stock——”’ 

‘* Belinda, my dear Belinda, you for- 


get! Another time!” interrupts Rose, 
coloring. ‘** What have you been doing 


with yourself to-day, my love? And last 
night—did Mr. Jones see you safe home ? 
I had a note from him this morning say- 
ing he had gone off to the mountains, and 
that I must ask you for particulars. Now, 
whit does it all mean?” 

She frisks over, like a little lambkin, to 
her stepdaughter’s side, and putting her 
arm round her waist—Belinda holding 
herself uncompromisingly stiff under the 
caress—begins to gush and titter, school- 
girl fashion, in her ear. Miss Burke and 
Roger are thus left to make conversation 
for each other. 

** A very interesting country this, sir,”’ 
observes the lady, looking sourly at Ro- 
ger’s handsome face—sourly! oh, Miss 
Burke, you who, fifteen years ago, could 
look at no man without a melting smile! 
But such are the results of earnestness. 
‘* Interesting, I mean, to those who visit 
it with a purpose.”’ 

* Yes, I am told you get very fair 
snipe-shooting here in winter,’’ answers 
Roger, who does not understand the argot 
of Miss Burke’s sect. 

“*T speak of the inhabitants ; sunk now 
in superstition, but the remnants of a no- 
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ble race. You are, perhaps, not aware 
that the Basque has outlived five distinct 
peoples—the Carthaginians, Celts, Ro- 
mans, Goths, and Saracens ? *’ 

** Murray,’”’ says Belinda, in a stage 
whisper. ‘* ‘ Introductory Remarkson the 
Pyrenees,’ page two hundred and forty- 
nine.”’ 

Roger strokes his moustache and tries 
to look edified. ‘‘ The Basque must cer- 
tainly be very old,’’ he begins foolishly. 

** But the work that I am engaged on 
at present, the work that indeed fills 
every moment of my time, is the search 
of illustration. You have, perhaps, 
heard through Miss O’Shea that I am 
writing a book? No; I might have 
guessed as much. Miss O’Shea’s inter- 
ests do not lie in the direction of my own. 
A book entitled ‘The Woman of the Fu- 
ture.’ Lama laborer, sir, though a hum- 
ble one, in the greatest reformation of 
our day, the work of restoring woman to 
the pedestal from whence the blinded 
prejudices of centuries have dethroned 
her.”’ 

** Ah, yes,”’ says Roger, in no very en- 
thusiastic tone, and glancing as he speaks 
at the patches where darns ought to be in 
Belinda’s stockings. ‘* For my part,”’ he 
adds gallantly, ‘‘ I cannot see that any 
reformation is needed. It seems to me 
that women are exceedingly charming as 
they are.”’ 

** As the Turk, as the debased Asiatic 
thinks of his slaves! *’ cries Miss. Burke 
hotly. ‘‘ Do you, an Englishman, actu- 
ally advance the propesition that to be 
charming is a fit motive for an immortal 
being’s existence? ”’ 

**The most charming women appear to 
me to be so without any motive at all,”’ 
says Roger, mentally measuring the dis- 
tance between his adversary and the door. 
** But I am really the worst fellow living 
at an argument.” 

** Oh, that is a very easy way of escape. 
It is perfectly evident to what cynical 
school you belong—the surface light in 
which you regard our sex! Can you sol- 
emnly affirm, sir, I ask it with the ear- 
nestness the subject requires, that you do 
not look upon us as toys?”’ 

Thus put, as it were, upon oath, Roger 
Temple considers Miss Burke's personal 
attractions more closely than he has yet 
done, the thin, cold features, the glisten- 
ing eyes, the watch-spring figure. He 
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feels that he does not, that in his wildest 
moments he never could look upon her in 
the obnoxious light she deprecates, and 
with a perfectly clear conscience answers 
oe No.” 

‘*Then may I ask what do you look 
upon us as?”’ says Burke pitilessly. 

Roger not only measures the distance 
between himself and the door; he rises to 
his feet. He has been held a brave soldier 
in action, a hardy sportsman in the field ; 
but he is horribly afraid of Miss Lydia 
Burke. ‘*I—I really beg pardon—but I 
have usually looked upon women as wo- 
men,’’ he answers humbly. 

Miss Burke turns her head away in 
contempt. 

‘*It really is most wonderful,”’ sighs 
Rose, who has caught the last word or 
two of the discussion, ** most extraordina- 
ry how gentlemen do dislike intellect in 
us! Iam sure, for myself, | envy supe- 
rior women, and I have always wished 
and wished to be blue; haven’t you, Be- 
linda?’’ 

“Oh, I like my natural hue well 
“enough, Rosie,’’ answers the girl pertly. 
** Still, if I were forced to change, I be- 
lieve I would as soon be blue as some 
other colors. Superior women do not 
usually wear rouge or pearl powder, do 
they?”’ She looks more thoroughly 
hard, more deliberately, elfishly wicked 
than ever as she implants this savage 
stab. Alas, where are all the budding 
graces, where is the soft, shy, dawning 
womanliness of the ‘‘ Lagrimas’”’ of last 
night? 

‘But must your choice, of necessity, 
lie between the two, my dear Belinda?”’ 
Roger asks, in that quiet tone of his, 
which at once softens and exasperates 
her. ** Are blue and rouge the only two 
colors in the world?” 

‘* Certainly they are not, Captain Tem- 
ple. There is sun-tan, for instance, Van 
Dyck brown; the fine natural color of 
gamins, beggars, gypsies, and all the 
great unwashed of nature. My color.” 

“Unwashed! You quite pain me with 
these expressions, Belinda! ’’ says Rose. 
‘* But you must try not to despair about 
your complexion, dear. Spencer shall 
make you some of her milk of roses. She 
got the receipt from Lady Harriet, and 
they say the effect is extraordinary; that 

sun-tan, and even freckles, can be cured 
by it. For my part,’’ encouragingly, ‘1 
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have no great faith in cosmetics. You 
are fair or you are swarchy by constitu- 
tion.”’ 

Her last fatal fancy about Colonel 
Drewe has melted poor Rosie into amia- 
bility toward the whole world, Belinda 
even included. So amiable, so elated is 
her frame of mind, that she has been rash 
enough to whisper her little budget of 
hopes and fears and projects into the girl’s 
unsympathetic ear. ‘* An old—ah, if she 
must confess truly, a dear friend coming 
after her to St. Jeande Luz. Could any- 
thing be imagined more difficult than the 
part she would have to play? And Ro- 
ger so jealous already—that is his weak 
point, you know, poor fellow, jealousy ! 
And will Belinda find out where Spencer 
ean buy one of those becoming Spanish 
combs and a mantilla?’’ For Rosie’s im- 
agination always flies to the millinery de- 
partment—the stage properties of any 
coming event—as the imagination of a 
more highly endowed woman might fly to 
what she would say, or feel, or dissemble. 
If the Colonel make his appearance of a 
morning, Rose has decided that she will 
receive him in white cashmere, ever so 
sparingly relieved by the palest shade of 
lavender ribbons; if at night, in a high 
Spanish comb, a lace veil, and jet cross. 
What cou/d be more appropriate than a 
lace veil and jet cross to a lovely little 
widow who is roaming about the world 
breaking the heart of every ill-fated man 
she comes across ! 

It is long before the visit draws to an 
end ; and Captain Temple, doubly guard- 
ed by Rosie and Miss Burke, does not ex- 
change another syllable with Belinda. 
At last, in the middle of one of Miss 
Burke's finest perorations on woman’s 
destiny, the girl brusquely takes her de- 
parture from the room; and accompany- 
ing her to the top of the hotel stairs, Ro- 
ger gets a word or two with her alone. 

‘* You are not going to play paume to- 
day?’’ For she has a racket ball and 
schistera, as usual, in her hand, ‘ Un- 
der this broiling sun! Belinda, I will 
not allow it.’’ 

** Will you not indeed, Captain Tem- 
ple? Why not, pray?”’ 

‘*I do not choose you to spoil your 
complexion, for one thing.” 

‘* My unwashed complexion that is to 
be improved by Lady Harriet’s milk of 
roses! Isn't it fine to hear Rosie and 
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Miss Burke talk! What advantages I 
have had, sir, in being guided by those 
two extremes of feminine intelligence.’’ 

‘* Promise me you will not play paume, 
Belinda, to-day, or any other day.’’ 

She hesitates and looks down ; a quiver 
on her lips, a tell-tale blush shining be- 
neath the clear olive of her cheek. 

‘‘Lagrimas!’’? he whispers softly. 
** Will you promise? ”’ 

And then she raises her eyes. They 
promise—unconsciously they promise a 
world too much to Roger Temple. 





CHAPTER XI. 
A TRANSFORMATION SCENE. 


Have you watched an almond tree 
flower? Bare shivering boughs to-day; 
to-morrow, under the first warm kiss of 
April, a cloud-of odorous blossom. Such 
change, such sudden miracle of growth 
is wrought during the next four days in 
Belinda. Her cheek gains color, her 
figure roundness; her hair, no longer 
disfigured by the villanous plaits, hangs 
round her neck in waves of glossy chest- 
nut. Her movements lose their mascu- 
line roughness, her dress grows neat. 
Girlish graee, girlish softness, modesty— 
all have come to her. Who shall unrid- 
dle these things? 

‘* Belinda is not going to be so unfor- 
tunately plain, I do believe,’ Rose will 
remark complacently to her lover. ‘* She 
has quite made up her mind to marry 
Mr. Jones—quite ; and you see how she 
brightens up at the prospect of riches. 
I am afraid I was right about that poor 
thing from the first, Roger. Belinda has 
no heart.”’ 

Miss Burke accounts for the transforma- 
tion otherwise. ‘‘ A nature like Belin- 
da’s,’’ says Miss Burke, ‘‘ can only de- 
velop from one frivolity to another. Her 
childish love of play outgrown, and Be- 
linda takes to—what? Earnest work, 
higher culture, recognition of the world’s 
wants and miseries? No! ‘To muslins, 
ribbons, and laces; the livery, the badge 
of woman’s degradation in the social 
scale.’’ 

So think these ladies. 
Roger Temple think? 

Roger Temple is in the frame of mind, 
reader, when we all of us are apt to shun 
self-communion, to keep the eyes of the 


What does 
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spirit shut. By nature the most chival- 
rously loyal of men, Roger is drifting, 
daily, hourly drifting into disloyalty. 
He is more attentive, more devoted than 
ever to Rosie during the hours that he is 
at her feet—poor, unconscious Rosie, per- 
petually devising toilets for Colonel 
Drewe, who as yet comesnot! But there 
are a good many hours of the day when he 
is not at Rosie’s feet. The adorers of ma- 
ture beauty are generally debarred from 
adoration during the forenoon, that sa- 
cred, wysterious time for women to whom 
heaven hath given one face and who man- 
ufacture to themselves another. ‘Till 
eleven or twelve o’clock every morning 
Roger is free, and Belinda also. After 
the Casino ball at night he is free again; 
and then, in the starlight, ‘* Lagrimas ”’ 
steals out upon the balcony(so fatally near 
his own) of the Maison Lohobiague ! 

Miss Burke, absorbed in the “* Woman 
of the Future,’’ sees nothing. Rosie, 
enwrapped in lavender ribbons, Spanish 
combs, and agitated suspense about that 
elegant creature Stanley, suspects nothing. 
And then, under this southern sky, in 
this do-nothing life, the path, no difficult 
one in any climate, that leads from flirta- 
tion to friendship, from friendship to a 
warmer feeling, is so easy. Conscience ? 
Why, ’tis too hot in St. Jean de Luz for 
such compunctious visitings of nature! 
The mere act of existing is a Lethe; a 
dream of sapphire skies and sapphire sea, 
of romance, music, passion-flowers on a 
balcony, and one exqusite girl’s face shin- 
ing from amidst them. Alas, the pity 
that to dreams so flattering sweet comes 
invariably awakening so substantial ! 

Four glowing nightless days pass by 
like one; Miss Burke engaged philoso- 
phically, Rose making futile millinery 
preparations for Colonel Drewe, Roger 
Temple and Belinda falling about as des- 
perately in love with each other as ever 
two people fell on this contradictory earth. 
For the fifth day Rose has planned an 
eight hours’ excursion into Spain ; Hen- 
daye, Fontarabia, home through the 
mountain pass of Behobia by moonlight. 
Mr. Jones is to return early in the morn- 
ing from his tour, and as a matter of 
course will accompany them. ‘* Two 
pairs of lovers—I never heard of anything 
so ridiculous,’ says Rosie. With Miss 
Burke, note book in hand, as duenna or 
fifth wheel of the coach. 
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Such is the day’s plan : a plan, like the 
great Frederic’s, ‘‘ fort beau sur le pa- 
pier,’ but destined to vary considerably 
from the original rough draft, as the 
fairest mortal projects do when reduced 
to the harsh reaiity of practice. 

And in the first place as regards Mr. 
Jones. Augustus arrives punctually by 
the early morning train from Bayonne, 
and with lover-like ardor makes his way 
at once under the broiling sun to the Mai- 
son Lohobiague, where Belinda, already 
equipped for the day’s excursion, meets 
him just outside the house. Forgotten 
Jones during his absence, she has not; 
nor her own quasi encouragement of his 
suit, having indeed been pointedly remind- 
ed of both about six times during each twen- 
ty-four hours by Rose. But just at this 
present moment, dressed, poor little girl, in 
a summer frock and hat that Spencer has 
condescendingly made up for her, a flower 
in her waist-belt, the sunshine that hu- 
man lives know only once in its extremest 
brightness shining from every feature of 
her face—at this particular moment, lL 
say, the sudden apparition of Augustus, 
more blistered than ever after his journey, 
more mosquito-bitten, more amative, 
comes upon Belinda with all the cald 
chill of an unexpected misfortune. She 
changes color painfully, does not offer to 
take his outstretched hand, and can find 
no utterance of welcome more flattering, 
more lover-like, than the monosyllable, 
“Tent” 

‘* Me,”’ says Mr. Jones, ungrammati- 
cally tender. ‘I have not kept you wait- 
ing, | hope? You have not been expect- 
ing me long?”’ 

‘* Expecting? Well, certainly not. I 
don’t know that I expected you at all,”’ 
answers Belinda dryly. ‘* You have seen 
Rose ?”’ 

No, Augustus has not yet had that 
pleasure. He found a note from Mrs. 
O'Shea on his table, inviting him to ac- 
company them for the day into Spain and 
then—‘* Then, of course, I rushed off at 
once to see you, Belinda,’ he adds, in 
tenderer accents than before. ‘* Has time 
hang heavy on your hands?*’ Mr. Jones 
has an unhappy knack of composing sen- 
tences brimful of murdered aspirates! 
“ Has your heart told you that—that some 
one you cared for a little was away dur- 
ing the last four days?” 

‘* My time has not hung in the least 
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heavily on my hands,’’ answers Belinda 
coldly, emphasizing every‘‘h.”’ * But L 
have been aware of your absence, if you 
mean that.”’ 

** And what have you been doing with 
yourself? No paume playing, I hope?” 

‘*T have given up paume playing for- 
ever,’ she exclaims, her cheeks glowing, 
a sudden shame coming into her eyes as 
she makes the confession. 

** My dear Belinda, this delightful com- 
pliance with my wishes,’’ begins Augus- 
tus. 

** Your wishes!’’ she interrupts him 
quickly. ‘* What do you mean by that, 
sir? What do you suppose your wishes 
have had to do in the matter? ”’ 

** A good deal, I should hope, eonsider- 
ing how we stand to each other as—as en- 
gaged people, and that,’’ says young Cro- 
sus purpling. 

Belinda turns from him impetuously ; 
she trifles with the flower in her belt, she 
stoops and pats Costa, who with an air of 
dignified triumph sits in the sunshine eye- 
ing thediscomfiture of his enemy askance. 

‘*T did not think you would begin any 
of that ridiculous nonsense again, Mr. 
Jones,’’ she remarks, after a minute's si- 
lence. ‘* Engaged, what for, pray? Mac- 
caroons at Harranbour’s? Weshall have 
time enough to get some, I dare say, be- 
fore we start for Spain.”’ 

Without answering a word, Jones shifts 
his position from one leg to the other, 
then stands critically gazing into the 
transparent, girlish face before him. 
Wounded vanity has intuitions keen as 
those of love itself; nay, in nine times 
out of ten, I would say, has intuitions 
that come a thousandfold straighter and 
swifter to the mark! Wounded vanity is 
flooding Mr. Jones's intelligence with a 
curious amount of light at this moment. 

**T don’t know how it is, but it seems 
to me that you have altered a good deal 
since I went away, Miss Belinda. Upon 
my word, you look three, four, any num- 
ber of years older.”’ 

**That is not a complimentary speech 
to make to a young lady, is it?’’ cries Be- 
linda, but in a fluttering, ill-assured voice, 
with the traitor blood still deepening on 
her cheeks. 

*¢ And your dress—all those refined fe- 
male elegances with which I have so of- 
ten wished to see you invested,’’ says Au- 
gustus pompously. ‘* But I suppose, as 
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you expected me to-day, I may without 
vanity attribute a little of that to——”’ 

** Pray don’t hesitate.’’ 

‘To the very laudable desire of giving 
me pleasure, my dearest Belinda.” 

Upon this she lifts her eyes and returns 
his gaze unflinchingly. ‘‘I have taken 
to ‘ refined elegances,’ as I have given up 
paume playing, to suit my own taste. [ 
never thought for one moment of giving 
you or any one else pleasure, never.”’ 

The natural expression, by no means an 
angelic one, of Mr. Jones’s face, replaces 
in a second all the oily tenderness which, 
as a suitor, he has thought it wise of late 
to dissemble. Truth, he feels, is going to 
be told between him and this keen-ton- 
gued little vixen at last, and he is quite 
determined to render truth as unpalatable 
to her asmay be. ‘* Well, Miss O’Shea,”’ 
looking at his watch as he speaks, ** you 
are not in a particularly complimentary 
mood this morning, it seems; so the sooner 
we wish each other good-by the better. 
As regards your party into Spain, you 
will mention to Mrs. O’Shea, perhaps, 
that circumstances do not allow of my ac- 
companying you.”’ 

‘**T will deliver any message you like to 
send by me, Mr. Jones.”’ 

‘*T have received a letter that calls me 
back at once to London, and shall leave 
this cursed hole with only too much pleas- 
ure, by the twelve o’clock train. How- 
ever, I have no doubt you will find Cap- 
tain Temple a very willing substitute ! 
Before we part there is one question that 
I should like, just for curiosity, to ask 
you. What was your object in giving me 
the answer you did four evenings ago, 
here in your own lodgings? ”’ 

‘*The answer!’’ she stammers. ‘I 
don’t know what answer you mean. Oh, 
Mr. Jones, do forgive me if I have offend- 
ed you!’ : 

‘* What was your object, I ask?’’ he 
persists savagely. ‘‘ Is it so perfectly im- 
possible to you to speak the truth? ”’ 

‘** T answered you more in jest than ear- 
nest. You know it. I said that we 
might try being engaged. We have tried 
it, and—the thing is impossible. Forgive 
me, Mr. Jones. I have acted very fool- 
ishly, very badly, I know, but I ask you 
to forgive me. I am wiser now.”’ 

** No doubt of it,’’ says Augustus, with 
one of his odious smiles. ‘* It would be 
impertinent, I suppose, to inquire under 
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whose influence your wisdom has been 
gained ?”’ 

She stands for several seconds dumb, as 
though she had not understood his ques- 
tion; then, from throat to temple, the 
poor little girl turns white. Her secret— 
a secret hitherto to her own inmost con- 
science—is bared before her, like a com- 
mitted sin, in this moment’s piercing 
light. She changes from pale to red, and 
then to pale again. Her whole childish 
face works piteously. ‘*I—I am wiser 
now,”’ is all she can repeat ; oh, with 
what trembling lips, with what scorching, 
irrepressible shame! 

** Wiser in one sense of the word, no 
doubt, you are,’’ says Augustus, watch- 
ing her with contemptuous coolness, 
‘* There may be two opinions, perhaps, as 
to the worldly wisdom of these little 
changes of fancy. Is it your stepmamma, 
I wonder, or Captain Temple who is act- 
ing as your adviser? Not your stepmam- 
ma surely ?’’ 

At the insolence of his tone, his look, 
Belinda’s self-possession returns to her. 
** My own heart is my adviser, sir,’’ she 
cries. ‘** My own heart tells me I could 
never endure to live a day with you as 
your wife, let alone a lifetime! ”’ 

** And have you made up your mind— 
although you do treat me so cruelly I 
must always take the warmest interest in 
your welfare—have you made up your 
mind, Belinda, to live under Captain 
Temple’s roof for the future ?’’ 

** T shall do whatever he thinks best for 
me, sir.”’ The words stab her; but she 
utters them with a kind of despairing re- 
solution. ‘* It would be impossible for me 
to live under the roof of any one I like 
and honor more than I do Roger Temple.”’ 

“Oh! What very delightful senti- 
ments, what charming filial submission ! 
And you were so desperately prejudiced, 
if you remember. Only four days ago 
you were ready to quarrel with me for as- 
suming the possibility of Mrs. O’Shea’s 
marriage.”’ 

** I did not know Roger Temple then,”’ 
says Belinda bravely and simply. “I 
can excuse Rose now. I think she or any 


woman would be honored by becoming 
Roger Temple’s wife.’’ 

And having got back to the familiar 
region of truth, the girl’s stout spirit ral- 
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lies. No further blush of shame rises to 
her cheek, no further tremble of the lip 


betrays her. Shame was for the first dis- 
covery of her weakness. For her love 
itself, misplaced, hopeless though it may 
be, she can feel none. Sure test, oh read- 
er, by which to discover when love is of 
true metal and when counterfeit. 


Mr. Jones makes his exit, not again 
to cross the stage of this little drama ; and 
Belinda stands blankly gazing at a world 
from whence all fair perspectives, all gra- 
cious harmonies of color, seem abruptly 
blotted out. The cheerful streets—’tis a 
high Basque festival, and the town is 
thronged with peasants from the neigh- 
boring villages—the balconies with their 
gayly-painted awnings, the flush of pur- 
ple hills across the river, every familiar 
object upon which she looks 
changed—vivid, intensified, as external 
objects become in moments of sharp bodily 
pain, and stili distorted tu Belinda’s un- 
tuned, jarring sense. Her life is distort- 
ed. The gamin life, with its. April joys 
and tears, is over. Over! why, she feels 
old already ; those children playing yon- 
der under the trees seem separated from 
her by a scoreof painful years! The past 
has died by sudden harshest blow, and 
she has no future. ‘That is for Rose; 
for all happy women whose love has been 
sought for and returned. And then 

Then across the girl’s heart sweep 
thoughts that are intoxication, memories 
of words spoken by Roger Temple to 
** Lagrimas ’’’ when there were only the 
night and solitude to hear—words car- 
rying with them the ring of truth, of 
earnestness, all unlike the tawdry com- 
pliments he lavishes on Rose. Ah, if he 
care for her ever so slightly, and she may 
see him sometimes, feel the pressure of 
his hand, meet the kindness of his eyes, 
can she not be contented ? 

Love in a girl of seventeen asks so lit- 
tle, expects so little, craves passionately 
for—it knows not what, yet can live con- 
tent upon a word, a look, a hand pressure. 
Loveliest of human love! in an honest, un- 
tutored breast like Belinda’s. 1 say noth- 
ing about young ladies reared in a fash- 
ionable boarding-school, nurtured on nov- 
els, and cherishing mysterious yearnings 
of the soul toward the dancing-master. 
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‘o war of the rebellion dragged 

heavily along through the summer 
and autumn of 1861, its reverses but 
slightly relieved by some successes of Mc- 
Clellan in West Virginia and Stringham 
at Hatteras. Late in October a formida- 
ble squadron which the Navy Depart- 
ment had collected at Hampton Roads, 
with accompanying army transports, left 
the capes of Virginia for a destination un- 
known to more than half a dozen persons 
aside from the expedition. About the 
middle of November the country was made 
glad by the announcement that the squad- 
ron under Dupont had captured Port Roy- 
al, and that our troops were in possession 
of the most favored locality of the South 
Carolina insurgents. Almost simulta- 
neously with this intelligence the country 
was electrified with rumors, which were 
speedily confirmed, that James M. Mason 
and John Slidell, two rebel emissaries, 
with their secretaries, were captured by 
Captain Charles Wilkes, in command of 
the San Jacinto, and taken from on board 
the English packet steamer Trent, a neu- 
tral vessel, which was conveying these 
messengers on a hostile anission abroad. 
The action at Port Royal took place on 
the 7th of November ; the rebel emissaries 
were arrested on the following day, the 
8th. 

Great as were the rejoicings over the 
achievement of Dupont, the most import- 
ant victory which had then been obtain- 
ed, they were for a time eclipsed by the 
startling news that the two rebel leaders, 
who had récently abandoned their seats 
in the Senate, and been selected by the 
Confederate organization to represent it 
abroad, and enlist foreign governments in 
its behalf, had been intercepted and were 
prisoners. 

Several of the European powers, and 
especially England, under the mischievous 
intrigues of Palmerston and Russell, and 
France under the malign influence of 
Louis Napoleon, had hastened to recog- 
nize the rebels as belligerents, thereby 
placing them, though destitute of any 
acknowledged nationality, on terms of 
equality with the government of the 


United States—a government with which 
they had treaties and were projiessedly on 
terms of amity and friendship. The effect 
of this recognition was—and unquestion- 
ably was so intended—to deprive the gov- 
ernment and people of the United States, 
with their navy, commerce, and large 
shipping interest, while the rebels had 
none, of the hospitalities and privilezes 
which exist among nations at peace, and 
which had been extended to us by all gov- 
ernments prior to the rebellion. The as- 
sumed neutrality of those countries was 
therefore an unfriendly act, adverse to the 
United States, whose ships were thereby 
restricted in their supplies, and almost ex- 
cluded from foreign ports. It was favorable 
to the rebels, who had neither navy, ships, 
nor commerce to be excluded or injured 
by any inhibition that might be imposed. 
It elevated and gave political power and 
importance to the conspirators, who, by the 
standard of those governments, were made 
in all respects the equals of the United 
States, although they had no existence or 
standing in the family of nations, and 
were neither by law nor fact entitled to 
nationality or belligerent rights. Hostil- 
ity to free government, and unfriendli- 
ness, not to say ermity, to the American 
Union, actuated the men in authority in 
both England and France. Their sympa- 
thies, particularly those of the aristocracy 
of Great Britain, were with the rebels, 
not from any especial regard, love, or re- 
spect for them or their cause, but from 
dislike of free institutions and the rising 
power of the great republic. 

Mason and Slidell had managed to elude 
the blockade in October in the Theodora, 
a blockade-runner, and were landed at 
Cardenas in Cuba. Thence as ambassa- 
dors or commissioners they proceeded with 
their retinue to Havana, where they were 
officially and ostentatiously received and 
introduced by the English Consul to the 
Cuban authorities. The cautious and 
dignified Spanish grandee who was then 
Captain General declined to recognize 
the official pretensions of the emissaries, 
but received them as strangers of distine- 
tion. Ameriee~s were not unmindful of 














the extraordinary and marked courtesy 
and attention of the British officials to 
these messengers, known to be on a mis- 
sion hostile to our government. When, 
therefore, intelligence of the capture of 
these conspirators, who were so recently 
Senators, was received, intense excitement 
and general joy were manifested. Men of 
all parties and grades united in a general 
hallelujah over the achievement. With- 
out pausing to inquire under what cir- 
cumstances the arrest had been made, and 
whether the Government was in any de- 
gree compromitted, the people everywhere 
approved it, and recognized and acknowl- 
edged Captain Wilkes as a bold, daring, 
and energetic officer, more efficient and 
vastly more deserving of applause than 
the more slow and deliberate men who 
were administering the government. The 
fact that these traitorous and avowed ene- 
mies of the republic, on a hostile errand to 
procure foreign aid for the destruction of 
our national unity, were taken on an 
English steamer, under an English flag, 
and from the embrace of English officials, 
gave additional gratification and zest to 
the daring act of the naval captain. From 
the Atlantic to the Pacific public meet- 
ings were called to express the feelings of 
the people and their thanks to the gallant 
officer who had rendered this great ser- 
vice. Captain Wilkes, on his arrival at 
Boston, and as he passed through the 
country to Washington, was greeted with 
welcume and hailed as a chieftain worthy 
of command. A banquet was given him 
in the commercial metropolis of New Eng- 
land, which was attended by many distin- 
guished personages, among them the 
Chief Magistrate of Massachusetts, the 
patriotic Governor Andrew, and Chief 
Justice Bigelow, each of whom made 
speeches in honor of the hero. Publicists 
like Mr. Everett endorsed and justified 
the act. The House of Representatives at 
Washington, on the first day of its ses- 
sion, the 2d of December, by unanimous 
censent received, and without a dissent- 
ing voice passed a resolution declaring 
‘that the thanks of Congress are due, 
and are hereby tendered, to Captain 
Wilkes of the United States Navy, for his 
brave, adroit, and patriotic conduct in 
the arrest and detention of the traitors, 
James M. Mason and John Slidell.” On 
the same day Schuyler Colfax, then a 
prominent member, and subsequently 
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Speaker of the House and Vice-President 
of the United States, introduced a resolu- 
tion which, after a recitation in the pre- 
amble that Colonel Michael Corcoran, 
taken prisoner on the battle field, had, af- 
ter suffering other indignities, been con- 
fined by the rebel authorities in the cell 
of a convicted felon, made known as the 
wish of the House that ‘* the President of 
the United States be requested to similar- 
ly confine James M. Mason, late of Vir- 
ginia, now in custody in Fort Warren, 
until Colonel Corcoran shall be treated as 
all the prisoners taken by the United 
States on the battle field have been treat- 
ed.’’ A similar resolution in regard to 
Mr. Siidell was introduced by Mr. Odell, 
a Democratic representative from the 
State of New York. These resolutions of 
the representative body of the nation ex- 
hibit the feeling and temper of the peo- 
ple, and were supposed to be in contrast 
with, if not a rebuke to, the qualified 
congratulatory letter which I had written 
on the 30th of November, three days be- 
fore. ‘To these resolutions, and all the hon- 
ors awarded to Captain Wilkes, the peo- 
ple responded, and were prompt to com- 
pare his energetic and effective action with 
the tardy and unsatisfactory movements 
of others at the beginning of the war. 
Captain Charles Wilkes, who acquired 
this sudden and high renown, was an in- 
telligent and daring officer, advanced in 
life, many of whose active years had been 
passed on shore duty, and in the prepara- 
tion and publication, under the authority 
of Congress and at the expense of the gov- 
ernment, of an elaborate work of several 
volumes, narrating the discoveries, geo- 
graphical and scientific, made by an ex- 
ploring expedition under his command, 
which was projected and sent out during 
the administration of President Van Bu- 
ren in 1838. He was detached from these 
literary and scientific labors in the spring 
of 1861 and ordered to proceed to the coast 
of Africa to relieve a Southern naval offi- 
cer on that station of the command of the 
San Jacinto, and return with her to the 
United States. Our naval force was at 
that time small, on a very limited peace 
establishment, and the vessels, in some in- 
stances commanded by officers from the 
insurrectionary region, were most of them 
widely dispersed. Congress had adjourned 
without taking measures to increase or to 
authorize an increase of the navy, not- 
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withstanding impending difficulties. In 
the strife of factions the welfare of the 
country and the strength and stability of 
the government were greatly neglected. 
Only three small steamers were in com- 
mission, and but two hundred and eighty 
seamen in all the Atlantic ports. Almost 
all the authorized force of vessels and 
men were absent in the West Indies or 
Gulf of Mexico, or on foreign stations. 
What was called the home squadron con- 
sisted of eight vessels in commission, most 
ef them in the West Indies or the Gulf 
of Mexico, and were all of them, with the 
intervening insurrectionary States, nearly 
as unavailable and remote as the ships on 
the coast of Europe. Among both naval 
and military officers of the South there 
was great demoralization, affecting the 
discipline of the service and impairing 
public confidence. Many of them, under 
the specious but delusive and mistaken 
idea that obedience to the local State gov- 
ernments, even in their illegal enactments 
against national unity and authority, 
was paramount to all obligations to the 
Federal Government, had thrown up their 
commissions and abandoned the service. 
The new Administration, unaware of the 
extent of the conspiracy, and wholly un- 
prepared by needful legislation, or pre- 
vious executive action for the emergency, 
was compelled to meet the crisis, and on 
its own responsibility take instant meas- 
ures for the preservation of the national 
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existence. Called, as most of them 
were, from private life to their new 
positions, and under confident as- 


surances from leading minds on both 
sides that an adjustment of difficulties 
would take place without a conflict, the 
men administering the government de- 
layed measures of a belligerent character 
until the last moment. When it became 
evident that theextreme secessionists had 
obtained control of the rebel State organi- 
zations, that they were determined on na- 
tional dismemberment, and that hostilities 
could scarcely be avoided, precautionary 
measures were adopted involving among 
other things an entire change of naval 
a Before a blockade had 

n declared or Sumter assaulted orders 
were sent, on the 8th of April, to Com- 
modore C. H. Bell, who was in command 
in the Mediterranean, to break up the 
Exropean squadron and return with his 
command to the United States. <A diffi- 
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culty existed in regard to the withdrawal 
of the African squadron, in consequence 
of treaty stipulations with Great Britain, 
by which we were obliged to maintain a 
specified force on the coast of Africa for 
the suppression of the slave trade. But 
higher duties in the great impending cri- 
sis overrode in this instance treaty stipu- 
lations, and the demand for ships and men 
on our own coast was so imperative that 
the Navy Department took the responsi- 
bility after the blockade was declared of 
withdrawing the African squadron, with 
the exception of a single sloop of war. 
Orders to this effect were sent to Commo- 
dore Inman, in command, on the 9th of 
May, with directions to return as soon as 
practicable with all his force except the 
Saratoga. One of the vessels of this 
squadron was the San Jacinto, command- 
ed by Captain T. A. Dornin. ‘This officer 
was a citizen of Maryland, and it was his 
misfortune that a portion of his family 
were early and active secessionists. What 
were his own opinions and feelings on the 
absorbing questions that were disturbing 
and dividing the country, and what would 
be his course, it was impossible to ascer- 
tain, nor could inquiry well be made. The 
subject was one of extreme delicacy. To 
question the fidelity of a faithful officer, 
and thus cast suspicion on his integrity, 
would be harsh and severe; to continue 
him in command without certain assur- 
ance of his fidelity, when so many from his 
section were deserting, would not be good 
government, and in case of disaster would 
have been considered censurable and doubt- 
less condemned as bad administration. 
There had been infidelity and the worst 
of treachery on the part of officers of the 
Treasury in the revenue marine, who not 
only deserted, but betrayed their trust, 
and perfidiously turned over their vessels 
and commands to the rebels. Great pow- 
er is necessarily vested in a naval com- 
mander over his subordinates. His orders 
are absolute. To resist or oppose them is 
mutiny. Such an officer might, if dis- 
posed, run his vessel into a rebel port 
and deliver her into the possession of the 
secessionists. Apprehensions of such a 
proceeding were entertained. Naval dis- 
cipline requires from the crew implicit 
obedience. When sectionalism was ram- 
pant, and whole communities were in arms 
against the government, and men most 
honored and of the highest standing in 
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the civil service were unmindful of their 
allegiance, and when the governments of 
States were arraying themselves in oppo- 
sition to the Federal authority, great cau- 
tion and circumspection in regard to all 
olticers of the South in responsible posi- 
tions were necessary, and especially those 
whose farnilies and kindred were embarked 
ia the rebellion. It should be said, how- 
ever, to the honor and credit of the navy, 
that though many officers, under a mis- 
taken sense of duty to their local govern- 
ment on questions of national concern, 
threw up their commissions and left the 
service, none of them were guilty of the 
perfidy of Twiggs, and of those officers of 
the revenue marine who broke faith, 
betrayed their trust, and transferred to 
the insurgents the vessels which were 
confided to them. Harsh as was the pro- 
ceeding, there was no alternative but 
that of relieving the sectional officers 
whose opinions and views were unknown, 
as was donein the case of the commander 
of the San Jacinto. It is due to Captain 
Dornin to say that he remained loyal to 
the government. 

Captain Wilkes, who was ordered to 
relieve Captain Dornin, arrived at Fer- 
nando Po and took command of the San 
Jacinto in August. Touching at St. Vin- 
cent on his return in September, he crossed 
over and cruised in the West Indies and 
Caribbean sea in search of the Sumter and 
other rebel privateers if any were abroad. 
At Cienfuegos, on the south coast of Cuba, 
he was informed that Messrs. Mason and 
Slidell had on the night of the 12th of 
October secretly and successfully run the 
blockade, and were on a hostile errand 
against the government. Learning that 
they were to take passage on the Trent, 
an English packet steamer—a merchant 
vessel—Captain Wilkes proceeded with 
the San Jacinto to the old Bahama chan- 
nel, and took position at a point where it 
is contracted, in order to intercept and 
search the professedly neutral vessel 
which in disregard of neutral obligations 
was carrying these avowed enemies of his 
country on a hostile errand. The English 
government had, by recognizing the rebels 
as belligerents and placing them on terms 
of equality with the United States, left no 
doubt that he possessed the unquestioned 
belligerent right of search, and, if contra- 
band were found, to capture. He exer- 
cised and enforced the right by boarding 
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on the 8thof November off the light-house 
of Paredon del Grande, and searching the 
British packet, and found, after some 
equivocation by the captain of the Trent, 
these rebel commissioners who were ‘* bent 
on mischievous and traitorous errands 
against our country.”’ Written despitch- 
es, he became satisfied from an examina- 
tion of international and British authori- 
ties, were contraband, and liable with the 
vessel which conveyed them to seizure. 
Without searching for and seizing papers, 
he says, he considered these emissaries of 
the rebels as the ‘‘ embodiment” of de- 
spatches, was convinced that their mis- 
sion was adverse to the Union and crimin- 
ally hostile to his government; he had 
consequently no hesitation in seizing 
them. But while seizing the emissaries 
he, for reasons which to him seemed suffi- 
cient, omitted to make prize of the Trent, 
and send her and the emissaries with the 
despatches into the courts for adjudication. 
His motive in this omission was disinter- 
ested and generous, but it was an error 
which, under the subsequent imperious 
demands of the English government, was 
made to vitiate his proceedings. The right 
of a naval commander tu arrest an ambas- 
sador or emissary on a hostile mission 
against his government from on board a neu- 
tral vessel may be acontroverted question, 
but there is nodoubt that a different tribu- 
nal than that of the quarter-deck should 
decide on that as on the legality of all cap- 
tures, andas to what iscontraband. Cap- 
tain Wilkes was satisfied he had the right 
tocapture vessels with written despatches ; 
he considered these messengers on a hos- 
tile errand were the embodiment of de- 
spatches, and consequently amenable to 
capture, and the neutral vessel in which 
they were embarked a good prize; but 
arresting the commissioners, he forbore to 
seize the Trent, and send her, with the 
commissioners whose transportation vio- 
lated her neutrality, into the courts for 
adjudication. 

Mason and Slidell, the two rebel emis- 
saries thus arrested, were men of ability, 
but of different habits, temperaments, 
and mental calibre. Mason was ardent, 
impetuous, and arrogant; Slidell was 
crafty, cool, and designing. Each had 
been active, conspicuous, and mischiev- 
ous in fomenting political disturbance 
and forwarding the secession movement. 
Mason, inflated with the supercilious as- 
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sumption of the superior capacity and 
higher order of statesmanship which pre- 
vailed in the Old Dominion, had not at first 
proposed or intended a division of the 
Union, but that Virginia, ‘* the Mother of 
States,”’ should on great occasions be the 
mediator or mentor, and direct the course 
of her co-States and the Union. State 
rights meant with him Virginia rights ; 
republican government was found in the 
ancient commonwealth, whose statesmen 
in his view framed the Constitution and 
were the chief architects of the Federal 
Government. Virginia had moreover fur- 
nished most of the earlier Presidents. His 
dislike and contempt of the Yankees he 
did not conceal, but took pride in pro- 
claiming. In legislation he was on all 
party questions—and with him questions 
generally assumed a party character— 
like most modern Virginians in office, a 
sectionalist of narrow views, which, ex- 
cept on the subject of slavery, scarcely 
extended beyond the boundaries of Vir- 
ginia. Professing a deep regard for 
State rights, and when he entered the 
Senate profound veneration for the Federal 
Constitution, which he insisted must be 
strictly and literally construed, he never- 
theless introduced a bill for the capture 
and rendition of fugitive slaves—a mea- 
sure that was more arbitrary and central- 
izing than any ever previously proposed 
by the ultra consolidationists of Massa- 
chusetts. It was a gratification to him to 
impose the offensive provisions of that 
questionable constitutional enactment 
upon the law-abiding people of the non- 
slaveholding States. Although a mani- 
fest stretch of Federal authority, this mea- 
sure, obnoxious to freemen, was under 
the exaction of party discipline, and what 
was called the spirit of compromise, as- 
sented to and adopted as a concession by 
the timid and calculating time-servers 
of the period. This concession, instead of 
allaying sectional animosity, which was 
the excuse of those who in the non-slave- 
holding States gave it support, only in- 
creased it, and the arrogance of those who 
procured the enactment. Mason and his 
associates were confirmed, by the tame 
acquiescence of leading party men of the 
North in this measure, in the silly 
idea that the people of the free States 
were without much political principle, 
subservient and submissive—mere huck- 
sters, immersed in trade and money-get- 
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ting—engaged in menial manual labor, 
like the servile race in Virginia—about 
as destitute of any just pretension to 
statesmanship and manly independence— 
consequently unfit to make laws or admin- 
ister the government, and incapable of 
properly managing public affairs. A 
visit which he made to Boston after his 
success in imposing on the people the fugi- 
tive slaye law, where he was received and 
treated with sycophantic adulation, con- 
vinced him the Yankees were deficient in 
manly spirit, and needed Virginians to 
govern and inculcate in them self-respect. 

Descended himself from one of the old 
and wealthy families which had given 
laws and government to Virginia, he 
prided himself on hereditary honors and 
the nobility of blood. It was this, he as- 
sumed, which had made the royal colony 
of Virginia a favored province in colonial 
times ; and opportunities in the war of 
independence, and subsequently in the or- 
ganization of the national government, had 
developed the superior talents of her cav- 
aliers and proved them to be heroes and 
statesmen. 

Mason was a pretty correct representa- 
tive and exponent of the thought and sen- 
timent of the people of his State at the 
beginning of the war. Forseveral months 
in the early part of 1861, it was alike lu- 
dicrous and painful to witness the self- 
sufficiency, inaction, and supercilious as- 
sumption of the Virginia Convention, then 
assembled in Richmond. Thet assem- 
biage, which met in February, lingered 
through March and into April, idle spec- 
tators of the progress of the rebellion, in 
the vain ard preposterous expectation 
that Virginia, whose statesmen maintain- 
ed asa fundamental principle the political 
equality of the States, would be appealed 
to, and her Convention constituted an um- 
pire to arbitrate between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the insurrectionary States— 
as if Virginia occupied a higher position 
than the others. That Convention re- 
mained in session for weeks, buttoned up 
in its dignity and culpably inert, waiting 
to advise the President that he must not 
presume to perform his whole executive 
duties—that the national government was 
a failure, and that a revision of the Con- 
stitution, with ‘‘ new guarantees "’ for the 
South and for slavery, was indispensable 
to pacification. The Constitution under 
which the country had grown and pros- 
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pered for seventy years, as no other coun- 
try in the world had in so brief a period 
ever grown and prospered, which had 
been extolled by Virginians so long as 
Virginia was in the ascendant and had a 
controlling voice in the administration, 
was insufficient with a Republican chief 
magistrate for whom Virginia had not 
voted, and was wholly impotent for pres- 
ent excited party necessities. Virginia, 
therefore, through her Convention, did 
nothing, but waited in silent dignity to 
inform the President, so soon as he should 
appeal to that body for instruction, that a 
national convention must be called to in- 
corporate ‘‘ new guarantees ”’ in the fun- 
damental law for the protection and secu- 
rity of the South. If in the mean time he 
attempted to exercise the authority with 
which he was invested, and in the legiti- 
mate discharge of his duties should under- 
take to provision and reinforce Fort Sum- 
ter in the harbor of Charleston, in the sov- 
ereign State of South Carolina, he was 
told that Virginia and her Union Conven- 
tion, elected by a majority of sixty thou- 
sand over the secessionists, would forth- 
with make common cause with South 
Carolina. Such was the intelligence 
communicated to President Lincoln on the 
4th of April, 1861, just one month after 
his inauguration, by a messenger deputed 
to convey to him and the Administration 
information of the attitude and purpose 
of the Union Convention of Virginia. 
The counsels and statesmanship of the 
Tylers and Floyds and Masons prevailed in 
1861. They were in patriotism and good 
sense in strong contrast with the practi- 
cal wisdom of Washington, Jefferson, Mad- 
ison, and others of an earlier period. The 
Virginia of the middle of the nineteenth 
century was not the Virginia of 1776 and 
1800, in position, mind, or character. 
President Lincoln listened with amaze- 
ment to the statements of the representa- 
tive whom the Union men in the Rich- 
mond Convention had deputed to convey 
to him their views and the reasons why 
they remained inactive. The fact that 
such an assemblage, composed of pro- 
fessed Union men, had been convened in 
the principal border State, professedly 
to sustain the Union, had delayed decisive 
action on his part, in the hope that wis- 
dom, patriotism, and fidelity to the gov- 
ernment would so mark their course as 
to check insurrection and strengthen the 
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Administration. But the long-continued 
and idle session of feeble but self-presum- 
ing minds, instead of benefiting the Union 
cause which they had been elected to pro- 
mote, became a hindrance and embarrass- 
ment. He had been legally and constitu- 
tionally elected Chief Magistrate, and was 
sworn to discharge his duties in conform- 
ity to law, not under the directions of the 
Virginia Convention, nor with a view to 
a National Convention ora revision of the 
Constitution, nor to establish ‘* new guar- 
antees ’’ for any section or party. 

Mason, though violent in his sectional 
demands and ultimately an extreme seces- 
sionist, had not anticipated that our fed- 
eral system would be broken up by these 
requirements; but, inspired by Calhoun, 
with whom he was associated in the Sen- 
ate during the last two or three years 
of that gentleman's life, he entertained 
schemes to strengthen the waning for- 
tunes of the South, so long in the ascend- 
ant, by what was denominated ‘* new 
guarantees,’’ which were to be incorpo- 
rated and unalterably fixed in the Consti- 
tution. The scheme of ‘‘ new guaran- 
tees,’’ originally a device to secure and 
perpetuate sectional power for the South, 
became subsequently, after the rebellion 
was suppressed, the party battle-cry and 
engine of their radical opponents in their 
centralizing operations in the opposite di- 
rection. With his low estimate of the 
spirit and courage of the Yankees, con- 
firmed by the submissive obsequiousness 
of the Bostonians already mentioned, and 
the omission of Congress to make pre- 
paration to enforce national authority, 
Mason expected the mandate of Virginia 
through her Union Convention, which he 
and Tyler had labored to bring about, 
would be effective with the Administra- 
tion, or if a collision took place at Sumter, 
that there would be but a feeble exhibit 
against the matured and well-organized 
force of the insurrectionists. The na- 
tional uprising when the flag was assault- 
ed astonisked him, but from his previous 
arrogance, threats, and audacity, no al- 
ternative was left him except to unite 
with South Carolina, and he became en- 
gulfed with and fully committed to the 
extreme secessionists. Although not pos- 
sessed of diplomatic talent, or calculated 
to make a very profound impression in 
England, his former official position, bis 
name and State made his appointment 
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acceptable to those whom he was chosen 
two represent. 

John Slidell, a native of New York, who 
had emigrated to and accumulated a great 
fortune in New Orleans, was inherently 
an opponent of our federal system and of 
popular government. Mason had an 
aversion to the Yankees and did not con- 
eeal it. Slidell’s dislike of popular gov- 
ernment and of the participation of the 
masses in administration was not merely 
sectional but general. He had little sym- 
pathy with the people North or South, 
but did not openly avow his want of con- 
fidence in them or his low estimate of 
their intelligence and capability for self- 
government. Although associated with 
the Democratic party and of humble ori- 
gin, he was from principle and conviction, 
fostered by political and pecuniary suc- 
cess, a centralist, an aristocrat, and an ad- 
vocate of a strong government. In his 
estimation our federative system was a 
political, and would prove to be an abso- 
lute failure. With this belief he thought 
the sooner the Union was dissolved, and 
governments with more circumscribed ter- 
titory but clothed with ample powers es- 
tablished, the better for all. The doctrine 
that the people can and will govern wisely 
and well, he deemed a fallacy that must 
sooner or later be corrected. They were 
to be governed, and there must be power 
in the government to govern them and 
compel obedience. He was one of a class 
of politicians, more numerous probably 
than is supposed, who are centralists in 
feeling, though democratic in their pro- 
fessions and associations. The organiza- 
tions which grew up under our colonial 
system were admitted to have been studied 
and improved when they threw off British 
allegiance. The march of power is on- 
ward. During the Revolutionary war 
a@ common cause and foreign ememies had 
banded the colonies together, and made 
theold Articles of Confederation, which all 
knew was only a league, answer for a gen- 
eral government. But, relieved from out- 
ward pressure after the peace of 1783, dis- 
cord prevailed, and the confederation was 
found weak and inefficient. The States 


on that low standard could not harmonize 
and have effective unity and strength. 
More power was needed, and the Federal 
Constitution, with greater and more clear- 
ly defined but still insafficient power, was 
step 


substituted, This was another 
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toward a more efficient and better govern- 
ment. Fora time, when there were but 
three or four millions of people with a 
limited territory, this had answered the 
purpose. But its day was about over. 
In his view and that of his class it was im- 
possible for our expanded domain and in- 
creased population to long continue under 
one central head. If this country is to 
have one general government, its powers 
cannot be restricted, nor those adminis- 
tering it kept within any arbitrary writ- 
ten constitutional limitations. Scope and 
elasticity are essential. There must be 
homogeneity if we would have nationality. 
The federal system of divided sovereignty 
between the general and State govern- 
ments, with a varied climate, dissimilarity 
in the institutions of the States, in their 
productive industry, in the condition of 
society and the structure of the local gov- 
ernment, are all so conflicting that the 
system must if not made stronger fall to 
pieces. The theory that a laboring pop- 
ulation without commerce and wealth can 
exercise the powers of government might 
be carried out in a small and purely agri- 
cultural community of limited wants; but 
it was absurd to suppose that those en- 
gaged in daily manual labor can compre- 
hend and provide for the great ecommer- 
cial and manufacturing necessities of a 
continent, or develop the resources and 
manage the finances of a great nation. 
There must, by the theory of Slidell and 
his school, which is substantially that of 
Hamilton, be a governing and governed 
class. Slidell, like all men of that politi- 
cal faith, expected to be one of the former, 
and was not scrupulous as to the means 
by which he obtained power. The im- 
mense frauds and corruption which have 
since disgraced the elections of Louisiana, 
and, alas ! too many of the States, destroy- 
ing confidence in the integrity and fair- 
ness of elections, may be traced in a great 
degree to John Slidell. If he had not the 
bold audacity of Jefferson Davis, nor the 
impetuous arrogance of Mason, he was 
quite as unscrupulous, and had the more 
crafty, subtle, and scheming qualities 
which are insinuating, and which in- 
fluence fancied leaders in their intrigues 
and aspirations. If not the promiment 
man in the rebellion, he was, perhaps be- 
yond any other, the mischievous and in 
its inception one of the controlling minds 
in the secession conspiracy 

















The rebels had expected, not without 
reason, early recognition by and assist- 
ance from foreign governments, particu- 
larly England and France. These two 
lately prominent Senators—one from ‘‘ the 
Old Dominion,’’ the ‘* Mother of States,” 
ancient Virginia, the principal border com- 
monwealth ; the other from the wealthy 
planting and commercial State of Louis- 
iana, himself a resident of New Orleans, 
the emporium of the great central valley 
of the Union—itself an empire—were not 
inappropriately selected to represent the 
proposed new confederacy—the former in 
England, the other in France. 

In the general gratification which was 
felt and expressed, when intelligence of 
their arrest was received, the Administra- 
tion fully sympathized; but there were 
unsettled and controverted questions at- 
tending the proceeding which, if Eng- 
land were captious and pugnacious, would 
be likely to cause serious embarrassment. 
The President, with whom I had an inter- 
view immediately on receiving informa- 
tion that the emissaries were captured 
and on board the San Jacinto, before con- 
sultation with any other member of the 
Cabinet, discussed with me some of the 
difficult points presented. His chief anx- 
iety—for his attention had never been 
turned to admiralty law and naval cap- 
tures—was as to the disposition of the 
prisoners, who,-to use his own expres- 
sion, would be elephants on our hands, 
that we could not easily dispose of. Pub- 
lie indignation was so overwhelming 
against the chief conspirators, that he 
feared it would be difficult to prevent se- 
vere and exemplary punishment, which 
he always deprecated. 

The subject came early before the Cabi- 
net for consideration, when it appeared 
that Captain Wilkes had acted on his own 
responsibility in making the arrest, with- 
out instruction or suggestion from the 
Government. His official reports confirm- 
ed this. These reports and the particulars 
of the capture had not then been received. 
The information or rumor did not call for 
immediate action, nor until we ‘had the 
official reports could any be intelligent!y 
taken. There was joy and gratulation 
that the messengers of mischief were 
arrested, but the question of the legality 
or illegality of the proceeding was but 
slightly alluded to. Discussion of these 


topies and decision were postponed until 
the whole facts were presented 
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The San Jacinto, touching first at 
Hampton Roads, arrived in New York on 
the 18th of November. Had the Trent, 
with the hostile emissaries and their de- 
spatches, been brought in as prize, the 
case would have gone into the courts for 
adjudication, and, from what has trans- 
pired, not unlikely thence have passed 
into the region of diplomacy; but the 
Trent not having been captured, the pris- 
oners went summarily into the custody 
of the United States Marshal, who by 
order of the Secretary of State accompa- 
nied them in the San Jacinto to Boston, 
and on the 24th of November delivered 
them to Colonel Dimmick, keeper of Fort 
Warren. 

The Government in the mean time hav- 
ing come to no conclusion, it devolved ou 
me after receiving the reports of Captain 
Wilkes, which had been studiously and 
carefuliy prepared, to make the first pab- 
lie communication and take the first offi- 
cial step, by acknowledging their recep- 
tion, recognizing his act, and either to 
congratulate or censure him on his achieve- 
ment. Besides this, I was under the 
necessity of communicating in my annual 
report to the President, just then in pre- 
paration, a transaction of this magnitude 
and importance connected with the navy 
and the Navy Department, that he might 
at his discretion present it in his message 
to Congress, about to convene, and to tlie 
country. There was some diversity of 
opinion in the Cabinet on the proceedings 
in the capture of these men and the con- 
sequences which might grow out of it. 
There were, besides any irregularity on 
the part of Captain Wilkes, points in re- 
gard tothe obligations of neutrals and the 
rights of belligerents not clearly defined, 
which, in the excited condition of the 
public mind, were but lightly discussed 
or considered by the press or people. 
It was with them sufficient that these 
Inessengers on an errand hostile to the 
government were prisoners in our posses- 
sion. They were rebel conspirators by 
our own laws. By international law, 
after foreign governments recognized the 
rebels as belligerents, they were public 
enemies, as much so as if they had been 
military officers in uniform that were being 
transported on this neutral vessel, -and 
they were on a mission more harmful. 
In what manner the English Ministry, 
notoriously in sympathy with the rebels, 
would receive the intelligence and treat 
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the proceedings, which were in some re- 
spects irregular, was a matter of interest 
and doubt. If the precedents and exam- 
ple which England had furnished under 
somewhat similar circumstances were re- 
garded, she could consistently take no 
serious exceptions. But the unfriendly 
and almost unneutral course which Great 
Britain had pursued toward our goy- 
ernment, led the more cautious and con- 
siderate to apprehend she would presume 
upon our domestic difficulties and be ex- 
acting. 

The Administration, until there were 
returns from England, could not antici- 
pate that she would avail herself of any 
irregularity to take a hostile attitude. 
If the naval officer for humane reasons 
had omitted to make prize of the Trent, 
which vessel in violation of neutral obli- 
gations was knowingly conveying public 
enemies of the United States on a hostile 
mission, that was in itself no cause of of- 
fense to Great Britain, though a technical 
error might have been committed. Had 
our country been united and this occur- 
rence taken place with Spain or some 
other foreign power, England would not 
have been likely, without inquiry, com- 
munication, or waiting for explanation, 
or ascertaining whether the proceeding 
was authorized by our Government, to 
have made instant preparation for war. 
But unfortunately our country was then 
crippled, and Palmerston and Russell well 
knew it. The Administration felt that 
we were in no condition to embark ina 
foreign war, whatever might be the jus- 
tice of our cause. 

The general indignation against Eng- 
land was so great at the time, that a con- 
flict with her would not have been unac- 
ceptable to many. Concession to her was 
denounced, and the act of Wilkes applaud- 
ed, regardless of consequences. The peo- 
ple, if not less earnest than the Adminis- 
tration, were more impulsive and head- 
long. The Government was criticised as 
slow and hesitating, while the people were 
determined. Men acting without respon- 
sibility can be not only determined but 
boisterous. While the Administration 
was deliberate and cautious in its move- 
ments, it was as determined and firm as 
those who assailed it. 

Among the difficulties to he met was 
that of se responding to Captain Wilkes, 
who was the hero of the day, as not to re- 
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press the national enthusiasm. On the 
part of the Navy Department it was 
especially important that no step should 
be taken which would deter officers from 
a vigilant and energetic discharge of their 
delicate and responsible duties. A long 
interval of peace and a strict observance 
of the rights of neutrals, rigidly enforced, 
had led many officers to doubt and dis- 
trust their legitimate authority and their 
more comprehensive duty in war. They 
were at first reluctant to exercise the un- 
questioned belligerent right of search, de- 
tention, and capture of neutrals that vio- 
lated neutral obligations, lest they might 
be held personally responsible. Some 
very unfortunate mistakes were commit- 
ted early in consequence of this relue- 
tance, by which blockade-runners and ves- 
sels with contraband escaped. And it 
was felt to be impolitic, while enjoining 
and stimulating officers to discharge their 
duty, to reflect upon the audacity of 
Wilkes, who might have gone to the oth- 
erextreme. It was not difficult to com- 
pliment his intelligence, ability, decision, 
and firmness—all of which qualities he 
had displayed, whatever mistakes or errors 
of judgment were committed. The un- 
settled and controverted questions were, 
by his summary proceedings and quarter- 
deck adjudications, carried beyond the 
courts to which matters of prize and na- 
val capture should be submitted. Never- 
theless the Navy Department was bound 
to take cognizance of the act, and to do 
this in such a way as not to compromise 
the Government, nor to run counter to 
public feeling and chill the prevailing 
patriotic sentiment, nor to wound the 
feelings of an officer who in his zeal to 
render.a great service might have trans- 
cended his authority. On the other hand, 
it would not do to sanction or give coun- 
tenance to the violation of neutral obliga- 
tions in transporting known public ene- 
mies under a professedly neutral flag. 
These were some of the perplexing and 
embarrassing points to be met and men- 
tioned in my official letter to Captain 
Wilkes, and in my annual report, in that 
disturbed and excited condition of our 
foreign and domestic affairs. 

Mason and Slidell were delivered over 
from the San Jacinto to Fort Warren, in 
Boston harbor, as already mentioned, on 
the 24th of November; and the Adminis- 
tration having come to no conclusion, I 

















on the 30th addressed the following letter 
to Captain Wilkes: 

NAVY DEPARTMENT, Noy. 30, 1861. 
Captain Charles Wilkes, commanding U.S. S. San 

Jacinto, Boston. 

DEAR SIR: I congratulate you on your safe 
arrival, and especially do I congratulate you on 
the great public service you have rendered in 
the capture of the rebel commissioners Messrs, 
Mason and Slidell, who have been conspicuous 
in the conspiracy to dissolve the Union; and it is 
well known that, when seized by you, they were 
on a mission hostile to the Government and the 
country. 

Your conduct in seizing these public enemies 
was marked by intelligence, ability, decision, 
and firmness, and has the emphatic approval of 
this Department It is not necessary that I 
should in this communication—which is intended 
to be one of congratulation to yourself, oflicers 
and crew—express an opinion on the course 
pursued in omitting to capture the vessel which 
had these public enemies on board, further than 
to say that the forbearance exercised in this 
instance must not be permitted to constitute a 
precedent hereafter for infractions of neutral ob- 
ligations. : 

lam, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

GIDEON WELLES. 

At the same time I, in the following 
extract, presented the subject, with the 
yearly transactions of the navy, in my 
annual report to the President and the 
country, embracing the same general 
views : 

The prompt and decisive action of Captain 
Wilkes on this occasion merited and received the 
emphatic approval of the Department; and if a 
too generous forbearance was exhibited by him 
in not capturing the vessel which had these 
rebel enemies on board, it may, in view of the 
special circumstances and of its patriotic mo- 
tives, be excused; but it must by no means be 
permitted to constitute a precedent hereafter for 
the treatment of any case of similar infraction 
of neutral obligations by foreign vessels engaged 
in commerce or the carrying trade. 

The President did not deem it expedient 
to allude to this subject in his message, 
not having received word from England, 
but he personally expressed his cordial 
approval of my letter and report, which 
he thought were well timed and would be 
satisfactory and unexceptionable to all con- 
cerned. There was in neither the letter 
nor report any positive disapproval of the 
proceedings of Captain Wilkes, unless the 
aliusion to his forbearance toward the 
Trent, which vessel had disregaided neu- 
tral obligations, be deemed such. No 
mention was made of the neglect to search 
for and seize despatches. Soine there were 
who thought there should have been no 

reserve in the thanks, and excepted to the 
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qualified congratulations to the officer. The 
House of Representatives, which convened 
three days after my letter was published, 
took occasion on the first day of the ses- 
sion, as already mentioned, by a unani- 
mous vote, to tender ‘* the thanks of Con- 
gress to Captain Wilkes for his arrest of 
the traitors Slidell and Mason.” 

The rebels were convulsed with indig- 
nation and mortified rage when they heard 
that the embassy from which so much was 
expected had been intercepted, and that 
the commissioners after escaping the 
blockade were prisoners. But their wrath 
was soon assuaged in the belief that the 
capture of the conspirators on an English 
vessel would prove a special dispensation 
in favor of the rebellion. The sympa- 
thy of the English Ministry in behalf of 
the secessionists was well understood, and 
the delay to recognize the Confederacy had 
been a vexation. Nor were these expec- 
tations without foundation, for on recep- 
tion of the information that the belliger- 
ent emissaries had been taken from the 
neutral steamer Trent, the English Gov- 
ernment, on mere ex parte rumor, com- 
menced immediate preparations for war. 
Troops, arms, and munitions were ordered 
forthwith to Canada; the British North 
American and West Indian squadrons 
were at once increased, and by a royal 
proclamation the disposal of arms and the 
shipment of saltpetre and sales of war 
supplies were prohibited. Under these 
warlike demonstrations of the Ministry, 
on the claim that there had been an af- 
front to the British flag, the act of Wilkes, 
which had abundant precedents in British 
naval annals, was denounced as an out- 
rage and insult. The people of England 
were aroused by exaggerated misrepre- 
sentations to intense excitement, and a 
peremptory demand was made by the 
English Government for the immediate 
and unconditional delivery of these bel- 
ligerent messengers, guilty of treason 
to their country, and on a hostile er- 
rand against it, to the protection of the 
English flag. 

Under adverse circumstances, a compli- 
ance with this peremptory demand accom- 
panied by warlike preparations was deem- 
ed expedient. The Secretary of State, 
whose gratification that his old senatorial 
associates had been intercepted on their 
hostile errand was unsurpassed, had dis- 
credited every suggestion that Great 
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Britain would avail herself of any tech- 
nical error of the officer, and take serious 
exception to the proceeding. It was, he 
claimed, in conformity with British rul- 
ing and British practice ; and if the com- 
mander of the San Jacinto had erred in 
permitting the Trent to proceed, it was 
not for that government to take advantage 
of his mistaken generosity by which they 
bad been benefited. But on the 2ist of 
December Earl Russell’s despatch was 
received, and Mr. Seward felt that the 
country, struggling to maintain the na- 
tional existence, was not in a condition to 
engage in a foreign war. It was an occa- 
sion when forbearance was necessary. 
Although an ungracious task, it gave the 
Secretary of State an opportunity to dis- 
play that diplomatic ability, tact, and 
skill for which he was eminently distin- 
guished, in a despatch which had the ef- 
fect of conciliating public feeling, ailay- 
ing apprehended discontent, disappoint- 
ing the rebels, and compelling the Eng- 
lish Ministry to refrain from further open 
beltigerent operations. 

It is not the object of this article to 
discuss the merits of any of the several 
questions, domestic and international, 
that were involved in these proceedings. 
They are purposely avoided, for they be- 
long to the publicists. From the turn al- 
timately taken, British precedents appear 
to have been reversed, and points of in- 
ternational law which had been long in 
dispute are likely to be finally settled on 
American principles. My purpose has 
been to relate facts connected with gov- 
ernmental proceedings, some of which 
have not in all respects been correctly 
stated or rightiy understood. There were 
from the first honest differences in rela- 
tion to the rectitude and legality of the 
doings of the naval officer, involving, as 
already mentioned, belligerent rights and 
neutral obligations, 

The Trent, a neutral vessel, had taken 
on board and was conveying messengers 
or commissioners, whom its captain and 
all others knew to be on an errand hostile 
to the United States. This was consider- 
ed such an infraction of neutral obliga- 
tions as rendered the Trent liable to seiz- 
ure. It was for the courts to decide 
whether the vessel engaged in this un- 
friendly act, in derogation of neutrality, 
was or was not good prize, and subject to 
condemnation, or whether the officer who 
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stopped and searched her and seized the 
messengers of evil had probable cause to 
justify hisact. Whether Captain Wilkes 
was justifiable at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings in arresting these pretended am- 
bassadors of an organization which had 
no legal existence among nations, and 
taking upon himself the right to adjudi- 
cate the question, and not only to adjudi- 
cate but the executive power to relinquish 
the prize, were matters that belonged to 
the courts, publicists, and other branches 
of the government, rather than the Navy 
Department. In the then condition of 
affairs, foreign and domestic, and espe- 
cially the state of public feeling in the 
United States, I did not, in my letter of 
congratulation, deem it advisable to ‘* ex- 
press an opinion on the course pursued in 
omitting to capture the vessel,’’ and I so 
explicitly and in direct but mild and con- 
siderate terms stated; but that such an in- 
fraction of neutral obligations as that 
committed by the Trent, and which Cap- 
tain Wilkes had permitted to pass unpun- 
ished, must not be made a precedent in 
future proceedings. 

When the emissaries were delivered 
over to the custody of the marshal, and 
were transferred to Fort Warren, the dis- 
position of the prisoners became a politi- 
cal and diplomatic rather than a naval 
question. The eapture was never adjudi- 
cated; the whole subject passed over the 
courts into the region of diplomacy. Had 
the English Ministry, with customary 
courtesy, waited to ascertain whether the 
prisoners were arrested by order of our 
Government, or had they taken no harsh 
exceptions to what in its worst form was 
but an error of judgment on the part of 
an officer vigilant to discharge his duty, 
and left these rebel conspirators, who 
were citizens of the United States, with 
the Government of the United States, Ma- 
son and Slidell would, as President Lin- 
coln remarked in his first interview with 
me on the day when information of the ar- 
rest was reeeived, have been indeed ele- 
phants on our hands. But the perempto- 
ry demand for their restoration to the pro- 
tection of Great Britain, accompanied 
with warlike demonstrations, to rescue 
them from amenability to the violated 
laws of their country, relieved, even if it 
humiliated us, of the ‘ elephants.’”? The 
surrender of the prisoners to the imperi- 
ous demands of England, and the adroit 














despatch of the Secretary of State, pre- 
served peace, which at the time was with 
us a national necessity. Of the strict 
analogy or parallel between British im- 
pressment of American seamen on board 
of American vessels, whom England for 
years forced into ker service, and compel- 
led under the lash to fight the battles of 
England, and the arrest by an Ameri- 
can officer of American criminals on a 
hostile errand against our government, 
embarked on a professed neutral vessel, 
it is not necessary in this place to make 
any extended remarks. It may be said, 
however, that the hundreds of American 
seamen impressed by England during a 
long series of years, were not public en- 
emies of that country on a hostile mission 
against Great Britain. They were Amer- 
icans, our countrymen, peaceably em- 
ployed in their profession, constituting 
parts, and often essential parts, of the 
crews of the vessels from which they were 
torn. It is not required to say how un- 
like to the case of these humble American 
seamen, serving for wages on an Ameri- 
can vessel, was that of Mason and Slidell, 
insurgents but public belligerent enemies, 
who had been officially and ostentatiously 
entertained by the English consul at Ha- 
vana, and were, when made prisoners by 
Wilkes, being transported in their as- 
sumed official capacity on board the Eng- 
lish neutral steamer Trent. The Queen, 
in her proclamation of neutrality, had 
warned her ‘‘ loving subjects”? against 
** carrying officers, soldiers, despatches, 
arms,”’ etc., and assured them if they did 
so they would ** incur and be liable to the 
severai penalties and consequences by the 
said [English] statutes or by the law of 
nations.”’ 

The English government and people 
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were not insensible to the facts when pre- 
sented, and felt rebuked by the contrast 
between the action of the two govern- 
ments. The result was, the mission of 
these conspirators, undertaken with such 
high pretensions, was rendered abortive 
and fruitless. Official neglect, and, as 
they claimed, indiffereuce and discourtesy 
attended them. The Ministry, after what 
had transpired, could not, whatever were 
their sympathies with the rebels, foster 
these men, or receive and treat them as 
ambassadors from a legitimate govern- 
ment. They therefore accomplished noth- 
ing at the courts by which they strove 
to be recognized, but were slighted and 
avoided. Each lingered a suppliant near 
the government to which he had been 
sent, unrecognized and disregarded. 
When the rebellion was suppressed they 
found themselves homeless and aliens. 
Mason left England and had a vagabond 
residence of two or three years in Canada. 
Some time after the war closed he came 
quietly and humbly to Virginia, a broken, 
down old man, and finding his once pleas- 
ant home in the valley of the Shenandoah 
desolated by war, he retired to the vicinity 
of Alexandria, where he died an obscure 
and miserable death in April, 1871. 
Slidell, disappointed, worn down and 
mortified, sought from President Johnson 
pardon and safe passport to revisit this 
country, but was told he could have no 
special privileges, and if he returned he 
must not expect exemption above others. 
Ue therefore spent the rest of his days 
in exile, passing the remnant of a vicious 
and intriguing career in reading French 
fictions, and finally died in London in 
July, 1871—three months after his asso- 
ciate, Mason, had been entombed. 
Gipron WELLEs. 














A THORN IN HIS SIDE, 


FYROM MR. BASIL KEITH TO HIS FRIEND MR. 
STEVEN FORESTER. 


Env-or-THE-W orLp, July 16. 
Y DEAR STEVE: Whether you 
are driving a four-in-hand mag- 
nificence at Newport; whether you are 
saying things you don’t mean by moon- 
light on damp rocks; whether you are 
ambling over a ball-room floor while the 
thermometer tries to show people how it 
feels to spend a summer in Afghanisian ; 
whether you are smoking a cigar that is a 
poem; briefly, Steven, no matter what 
you are doing that is nice to do, leave off 
doing it, my dear fellow, and heed my 
lamentation. 

It will not appear to you at first to pos- 
sess pronounced pathos. It is not at all 
a lamentation of a stereotyped nature. 
You might bring to bear upon it an eter- 
nity of guessing without once being 
‘* warm,’’ as the children say. 

For of a truth, Steven, it is not so many 
things. Itis not that 1 am ceasing at 
present to adore Christie, precisely as I 
adored her on the 10th of last May, when 
you paid me the honor of being my best 
man. It is not that I have seen in her 
sweet compliance and complaisance any 
vaguest vestige of quarrelsomeness. It 
is not that I have failed to find my in- 
comelet (one feels forced to coin the di- 
minutive) a perfect amplitude here in our 
serene green End-of-the-World, meadowy, 
sequestered, bucolic; or that a longing 
remembrance ever troubles me of those 
unblessed bachelor hours when I lounged 
through life in weary oneness, Bacchana- 
lianizing too much at the club about 
three nights a week, now and then mal- 
treating my pocket at the card-table, and 
mostly following your own noble plan, 
Steven, of trying to squeeze a few scanty 
drops of enjoyment from that kneaded, 
mashed, drained-out orange called society. 
Again, it is not-—— 

But never mind what it is not. Let 
me concern myself witn what it is. Give 
ear. Sympathize. I needsympathy most 
cravingly, fur the reason that my misery 
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is sometimes troubled with (yes, I own 
it) wretched doubts as to whether the 
case be really as harrowing a one as I, 
the sufferer, suppose. 

We were so happy before she came. 
She did not swoop down upon our lamb- 
like domestic peace at all in the vulpine 
way of the Assyrian. She came, rather, 
with the sly, suspicionless crawl of the 
panther. Willit be an admissible stretch- 
ing of metaphor to state that she has car- 
ried away within her fierce jaws my en- 
tire household comfort? Hardly, I sup- 
pose, as she yet remains. If she would 
only go, 1 should not much care what she 
carried off ; not even were her departure 
to leave us forkless, spoonless, tureen- 
less. 

Her name is Ulrica Murdoch. She is 
an own cousin of Christie’s. I found her 
one day in the parlor, having hold of 
both Christie’s hands, and stating that she 
had had extreme difficulty in finding End- 
of-the-World. You know what a little 
blonde mannikin dear Christie is. Well, 
this Murdoch creature is of nearly mascu- 
line height, has a figure that is superb for 
those who do not think quantity in such 
eases a drawback to quality, carries her 
majestic head like the queen of somewhere, 
is nearly as brown as certain quadroons [ 
have seen, possesses eyes black and bril- 
liant enough to have flashed from a Ma- 
drid balcony, and wears masses of pur- 
plish, nightlike hair. Imagine the contrast 
between my sunny little Christie and this 
daughter of darkness. 

As soon as amazement permitted me 
to recollect anything, I recollected that 
Christie had more than once spoken of her 
cousin Ulrica, During our engagement 
and marriage this young lady has been 
abroad. Her return was very unexpected. 
I think it most probable that as soon as 
the steamer touched land she had yearn- 
ings after Christie and End-of-the-W orld. 
Anyhow, she at once set out in quest of 
us, not having a seruple, you may be- 
lieve, about pouncing herself invitation- 
less upon our hearthstene. Your dis- 
gust will not have reached its lawful cli- 
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max, Steven, until I have told you that 
Miss Murdoch arrived in early June. It 
is to-day the 16th of July. I wish that I 
could see your face now. If I could see it, 
and it were not agape with consternation, 
we should abruptly cease to be friends. 

From the first she began quietly to take 
possession of Christie. From the first I 
felt, so to speak, my marital throne tot- 
tering. Our initial combat was waged 
five minutes after our introduction to each 
other. 

** Christie,’? she stated, while nearly 
smothering the poor child with both arms, 
and staring her quite out of countenance 
with those immense, startling eyes— 
** Christie, my dear, you are not looking 
at all well.” 

“‘Christie is looking quite well, I 
think,’’ was my hurried remark. ‘The 
weather has been warm, Miss Murdoch, 
and perhaps you see the merely temporary 
effects of it.’’ 

Miss Murdoch turned and made the im- 
mense eyes ransack me from trouser’s- 
hem to hair-parting ; she began with my 
trouser’s-hem, as a mark of contempt, I 
suppose. 

** You forget,’’ she snubbed, with much 
calmness, ‘* that 1 have not seen Christie 
in more than a year, and that therefore I 
am an excellent judge of her present ap- 
pearance.”’ 

I think I granted at this; it is hard to 
tell, however, as we have had so many 
subsequent passages-at-arms that I have 
confused one with another. She gener- 
ally, on such occasions, produces the iim- 
pression of having come off with victory’s 
most flying colors; some women, you 
know, are the devil at that sort of thing, 
Steven. I don’t mean that she is ever 
really in the right; far from it: but she 
owns a glib tongue and a supple wit, and 
she has more than once contrived to make 
it seem as if I had been unjust, not to say 
aggressive. 

It is a very singular case, you will 
agree. Behold me bitterly jealous of a 
woman. And yet, I assure you, my jeal- 
ousy has not the least unreasonable ele- 
ment. I simply object to the incessant 
monopolization of Christie. She can be 


both my wife and the friend of the mag- 
nificent Ulrica, I will admit; but when 
Ulrica’s ** friendship ”’ constantly intrudes 
itself between the sacred relations of man 
and wife; when she advises Christie in 
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my presence regarding that or this house- 
hold arrangement; when she is calmly 
despotic about Christie’s wearing certain 
wraps upon certain occasions ; when she 
shows me by a mute imperiousness most 
keenly irritating, that I am not credible 
if I call a little cough Christie has been 
having of late the merest trifle; when I 
find Christie’s and my own opportunities 
of personal intercourse limited, through 
this woman’s presence, to perhaps half 
the number of what they were in days 
before her coming ; when I see Christie's 
innocent little head, once so sweetly care- 
less of stiff, prim exactitude in matters 
domestic, slowly being filled with all 
sorts of useless ultra-neat prejudices: oh, 
Steven, when I see these and innumera- 
ble other signs of what it hasn’t a bit be- 
come hyperbole to call the trail of the 
serpent, then will you not perceive from 
what depths of aggravation I pronounce 
this creature’s presence in my house a 
nuisance unspeakable? 

Of course it is my house, and there are 
such things as putting down one’s fovot, 
and all that, you know. I might tell the 
superb Ulrica what time a certain train 
left, in tones pointed enough to admit of 
no misunderstanding. There is a way of 
taking the bull by the horns, in most 
cases, whether the bull will or no. But 
what would be the sure result of such a 
course on my part? Do you care to 
hear? 

The august Ulrica would probably 
strike an attitude as fine as her name. 
Then, in tones thrilling enough to make 
Ristori tremble for her laurels, poor lit- 
tle Christie would be asked some deeply 
dramatic question relative to standing by 
and seeing her friend—her dearest friend 
and cousin—turned from her doors. And 
Christie would be sure to have a fit of 
exorbitant crying, even if she did not 
reach the more pathetic pass of complete 
hysteria. Then let us say that I should 
commit the gross brutality of adhering 
to the horns of my bull. In such a case 
Miss Murdoch would be forced to go, and 
Christie, having passed through the trial 
of being nearly hugged to death during 
her relation’s awful farewells, would go 
about the house for weeks afterward look- 
ing a separate martyrdom from each of 
her sweet amethysteyes. And ‘ Chris- 
tie,”’ | would miserably ask again and 
again, ‘* what is the matter, my child?” 
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“Oh, nothing, Basil,’? would come the 
resigned response, while the poor dearie 
looked as though she had just buried trip- 
lets, and lost flesh with as much carnal 
extravagance as though she were Bar- 
num’s fat woman, And at length, ina 
fit of desperate anxiety, I would shout 
forth: ‘* For Heaven’s sake, let us have 
that insupportable brunette back in End- 
of-the-World. Write to her, Christie. 
*T love not hollow cheek nor glassy eye’ 
any more than Mr. Tennyson.”? Then the 
brunette would be sent for, and doubtless 
throughout the entire remainder of my 
wedded life I should have the pleasure 
of being connubially out-hugged and 
out-kissed by Christie’s ursine-mannered 
aderer. For even Christie, now the soul 
of meekness and docility, is enough of a 
woman to do some gentle kicking against 
opposition, if once really tested. 

Under these circumstances, Steven, I 
have felt myself forced to drag my brains 
for a milder means of ejection. After 
much thought, I concluded that the effort 
to tind such means would give a Machia- 
velheadache. ‘* If she were only a man,”’ 
1 found myself several times preluding ; 
but always stopped myself with shocked 
suddenness. Visions would arise of the 
stately Ulrica on terms of such physical 
intimacy toward Christie that the merely 
imaginative change of sex occasioned me 
a light ague. 

At length an Idea dawned upon me, 
with all the sweetness and light conceiy- 
able. I don’t for an instant suppose, 
Steven, that you can guess my Idea. It 
will produce the gentle means of ejection 
that I desire, if administered in gentle 
doses ; it will act like an immense irrever- 
sible broom slowly sweeping, as with a 
sweep of fate, the imperial Ulrica from 
my doors. And she will seem to goof her 
own accord ; herein, I think, lies the de- 
lightful kernel of the whole arrangement. 
Have you any objection to my rewriting 
that delicious phrase? ‘* She will seem to 
go of her own accord.’’ My pen actually 
loves it. 

[ have confided the Idea to a certain 
Mrs. Winkle (a rather silly sort of little 
person, and about our only neighbor here 
in End-of-the- World), for whom I had pre- 
viously, so to term it, unbandaged my 
domestic wound, receiving what slight 
salve the lady’s sympathy has heen able 
to administer. I made a confidante of Mrs. 
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Winkle, partially because I yearned for 
some sort of sympathy, and partially be- 
cause I desired to test, as it were, the real 
brilliance of the Idea. Then, too, I feel 
certain that Mrs. Winkle has a profound 
dislike of the majestic Ulrica, and so our 
neighbor’s gossipy tongue is proof against 
a betrayal of confidence. 

The Idea seemed first to shock, then to 
dazzle Mrs. Winkle. In a few moments 
she had congratulated me profusely, and 
called me one of the cleverest men of her 
acquaintance—a rather dubious compli- 
ment, by the way, as Mrs. Winkle’s 
friends are all End-of-the-Worldlings, 
among whom I have not as yet discovered 
any striking marks of mind. 

Are you burning with curiosity to hear 
what the Idea is, Steven? Then relin- 
quish for a half hour whatever elegant 
idleness engages you, and tell me so. 
Also give me your sincere opinion regard- 
ing my miserable case. Make the whole 
thing about four pages of note-paper, and 
almost by next mail I promise to send you 
the answer to my enigma. 

Meanwhile, old fellow, believe me, de- 
jectedly yet hopefully, BasiL. 
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FROM MISS ULRICA MURDOCH TO HER SISTER, 
MRS. CHARLES JERNINGHAM. 


Enp-or-THE-Wor pb, July 16. 

Dearest ApetaiwE: I hear with sur- 
prise, from your charmingly welcome let- 
ter dated at Vienna, that mamma has 
been forgetful enough not to forward you 
across the water the accounts of myself 
which I have regularly written her in 
New York. I was particular to give her 
instructions on this point. As for writ- 
ing you myself, dearest Adelaide, until 
you had answered the letter which I sent 
you immediately on my return home, that 
was of course not to be dreamed of. How- 
ever much I might have wanted to tell 
you about our dear Christie, I should 
have found it impossible to encourage 
your frightful habits of reckless, irregu- 
lar, haphazard correspondence. But this 
is an old poitt of disagreement, and I 
suppose you are grown quite irreclaima- 
ble. 

Of course, Adelaide, my first question 
after reaching home last May, and finding 
mamma quite well, was about Christie, 
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Her engagement had been a bombshell 
to me, as you know, and explosion had so 
rapidly followed explosion in the matter 
of her marriage. 

Mamma astonished me by her painful 
ignorance of Christie’s affairs. She had 
met this Mr. Basil Keith twice befure the 
wedding took place; he seemed a really 
nice sort of young man ; the wedding had 
been very smail and yery pretty; the 
bridal pair had gone straight to a little 
box somewhere, miles off in the country 
—my Aunt Aurelia could tell me where. 

Not at all satisfied with mamma’s infor- 
mation, I rushed to Aunt Aurelia. You 
know Aunt Aurelia’s apathetic style. I 
blame her for every fault that dear Chris- 
tie possesses. While Uncle Albert was 
alive her motherhood was not the parody 
it has since become. And yet, in her 
way, I think Aunt Aurelia dearly loves 
Christie. 

I found our energetic relation on a 
lounge with a novel, at two o'clock in the 
afternoon, when I pounced upon her. I 
will not enter into the harrowing details 
of that interview. Long before its end I 
had become convinced that Aunt Aurelia 
had let a certain man (heaven knew who 
and heaven knew from where) carry 
Christie away to a certain place which 
bore the absurd name of End-of-the- 
World. 

** And do you never write to each oth- 
er?”’ I moaned. 

It was such a very short time since 
Christie’s departure, Aunt Aurelia told 
me, while annihilating a yawn and look- 
ing at her novel as though she would like 
to get back to it. 

Very soon after that I made up my 
mind what to do, Adelaide. You know 
how [ have always loved Christie ; I sup- 
pose it is because she is so different from 
myself—golden-haired, little, dependent, 
while [ am raven-tressed, large, self-reli- 
ant. I concluded that I would even over- 
look the inexcusable, and so far forgive 
her fur writing me no tidings of her sud- 
den engagement and precipitate marriage, 
as to leave on the following morning for 
this End-ol-the-World, wherever it was. 

Aunt Aurelia’s directions 1 considered 
utterly untrustworthy. Before long, 
however. I had secured other means of 
enlightenment. I started, Adelaide, with 


the intention of staying a week at the ut- 
I have remained until this six- 


most. 
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teenth day of July. And mamma’s invi- 
tation from Uncle John to go and pass 
the summer in Worcester is only half a 
reason for my having remained, Adelaide. 
For I consider that my presence (or the 
presence of some civilized, thinking be- 
ing) was needed at End-of-the-world with 
an enormous need. 

Christie’s husband is a slim, effemi- 
nate, indolent, blonde man, who seems to 
have invested the idea of marriage with 
an atmosphere of possessorship quite wor- 
thy of an Eastern pasha. I don’t know 
what appalling ante-nuptial experiences 
he can possibly have had; anyhow, his 
one present aim appears to be the com- 
plete selfish monopoly of his wife. He 
had immured her in this lonely, society- 
less place immediately after marriage— 
Christie, who draws her spiritual and her 
bodily nourishment, too, from the social 
intercourse of friend and friend! Un- 
murmuringly, I found, she had consented 
to his gross tyranny. Like the cruel boy 
who seizes a quivering butterfly and holds 
all its tormented beauty hy one wing for 
the mere pleasurement of a greedy whim, 
I found Mr. Basil Keith hurting and fret- 
ting the delicate nature which he only re- 
gards in so far as it may minister to his 
own personal delights. Of course Chris- 
tie (though she has been silly enough to 
fall fearfully in love with her jailer) had 
begun already to droop under this absurd 
treatment. She was literally being mar- 
ried to death. Before I came the awful 
monotony of his incessant hugs and kisses, 
kisses and hugs, must have been enough 
to dethrone the firmest reason. No won- 
der that I found the poor child looking 
wretched, and having a horrid little rasp- 
ing cough that this insensate adorer, with 
all his adoration, had not noticed. 

As for the condition of the domestic ar- 
rangements, Adelaide, I shrink from de- 
scribing it. It beggars any effort at de- 
lineation. My lord had objected to Chris- 
tie’s troubling herself about brooms and 
dust-pans, even if they did keep only two 
servants ; so Christie told me in her meek, 
sweet way as soon as [ got here. The 
consequence had been a household anar- 
chy quite unimaginable. I found the 
cook a lawless termagant, and the re- 
maining servant evidently convinced that 
she was the one supreme despot of the 
premises. The condition of both these es- 
timable females, in fact, resembled that of 
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horses who have been allowed to run wild 
for a few weeks on the grassiest kind of 
indulgences. . 

When I write, Adelaide, of the state in 
which I found kitchen, pantries, utensils, 
bedroom arrangements, I feel that the 
whole subject is of much too mournful a 
nature for anything but the most meagre 
development. I was resolute in making 
the old order of things yield place to new. 
Mr. Basil Keith vainly scowled, and sneer- 
ed,and fumed. With all her saintly gen- 
tleness, I managed to infuse enough real 
spirit into Christie to make her support 
wy work of innovation, That is, she fed 
her tyrant with perpetual sugar-plums of 
persuasion, and coaxed and wheedled his 
bearship into graciously allowing the re- 
establishment of decency and neatness. 

Toward myself his manner is of the sort 
that thinly veils an intense loathing. For 
Christie’s sake I endure him; but I as- 
sure you he is the very blackest of black 
draughts tome. His one accomplishment 
appears to be smoking, as far as I have 
yet made out. He also lounges with de- 
cided effect. It seems to be a matter of 
poignant grief to him that Christie and 
1 should enjoy a half-hour of each other’s 
unadulterated company. A cat watches a 
mouse with languor compared to his mode 
of watching us. Of course I am piqued 
into petting Christie much more on this 
account, Sometimes I wonder whether 
the absurd bully thinks that I am a man 
in disguise. He could not behave with 
much more jealous mistrust and nervous- 
ness if quite convinced of the fact. 

I shall continue my visit here, Ade- 
laide, until possibly September. I know 
it pleases Christie to have me a great deal 
more than she dare tell about, and, after 
all, I feel myself quite unexhausted as yet 
by my numerous skirmishes with Mr. Ba- 
sil Keith. If the creature takes it into 
his head that I shall be turned from the 
doors, 1 must go, I suppose—that is, pro- 
vided my expulsion be made a matter of 
sufficient force. 

Christie sends her warm love. Give 
my own love to Charles and the dear chil- 
dren. I often think of those days in Ven- 
ice last winter, and lovely Florence, and 
Como, and all. 

Are you going to repent in the matter 
of occasionally writing? That even if 
you are not you will make my present du- 
fance among the stagnations of End-of- 


the-World a temporary reason for chang- 
ing your usual style, is the earnest wish 





of Your loving sister, 
Urica. 
IL. 
FROM THE AUTHOR TO HIS FRIEND, THE 
READER. 


Ir is a delightful midsummer morn- 
ing at End-of-the-World. On Mr. Basil 
Keith's very pretty vine-shaded piazza 
Mr. Basil Keith is seated, dividing his 
valuable attention between a newspaper 
and a rather impressive imeerschaum. 
Ilis wife has recently bade him a short 
farewell, and has started for the village, a 
distance of perhaps halfa mile. ‘* I shall 
be gone about an hour,” she tells him, in 
her suave, cooing voice, ‘* and if you want 
anything, Basil dear, you must ask Ulri- 
ca for it.”’ 

‘*1 prefer wanting,’’ scowls Mr. Keith 
very unbecomingly, ‘‘ or else getting it 
myself.”’ 

‘*But you don’t mind my going, do 
you, dear?’’ Christie asks. ‘* There are 
really a few purchases that I ought w 
make, and it is such a cool morning. I 
should have asked you to go with me, but 
I knew that you didn’t much care for 
walking.’’ 

After that he lets her kiss him, and she 
goes down through the little garden, the 
sunlight burnishing her beautiful gold 
hair. 

It occurs to Basil Keith, while he 
watches her go, that he has rather missed 
a satirical opportunity in not wanting to 
know, with mild wonderment, why Ulrica 
failed to accompany her. But his mind 
is in such a whirled state that the omis- 
sion does not strike him as at all odd. 
Whirled, because at the first word of in- 
telligence from his wife that she is going 
villageward that morning without Ulrica, 
he becomes convinced that his opportuni- 
ty has arrived. The Idea must be devel- 
oped now or it should be developed never. 

Mr. Keith is pondering in his own mind 
how such development can best be 
brought about, and has pondered for a 
considerable period, when certain sounds 
make tender assault upon his ear, borne 
from the neighboring parlor. 

Melodious sounds. He glances through 
the open French windows that lead piaz- 
zaward from the parlor. Somebody is 
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seated at the piano, making the rather 
untuned keys do their best in the way of 
music. 

The somebody is Miss Murdoch. She 
is playing very softly—playing like one 
who has merely seated herself at the pi- 
anv fora moment, in passing through the 
room ; but she does not either hear or see 
Mr. Keith until he is standing at her 
side there by the piano. 

Then she stops playing most abruptly, 
startled, amazed. 

** Gracious! how you frightened me! ”’ 
she ejaculates, looking at him without 
much marked good-nature in her mag- 
nificent eyes. 

He does not make prompt answer, but 
shrugs his shoulders with a brusque in- 
civility. It is not his design to develop 
the Idea too hastily. At length he re- 
marks : 


“Christie has gone to the village, Ly 


see. You didn’t go with her. I was 
quite astonished at your absence.”’ 

She rises from the piano-stool, queen- 
like in her splendid ease. ‘‘ Did aston- 
ishment prevent you from taking due ad- 
vantage of my absence and going your- 
self?’’ she murmurs, with rapid coolness, 

He does not care to answer severely. 
The Idea rather forbids this. He pulls at 
his yellow moustacheand wonders whether 
it is time to begin. He fails wholly in per- 
ceiving why it is not time. He begins. 

**T thought [ would find you instead,”’ 
he half smiles, ‘‘ and enjoy a chat with 
you.”’ 

She looks at him with a kind of pain- 
ful astonishment, as though certain that 
he is in the pathetic state of one whose 
mind wanders. But her face very soon 
changes and a light laugh leaves her lips. 
(“ The ice is broken,’’ thinks Mr. Keith, 
‘and Lam glad of it. She has had her 
first shock and has gotten her self-pos- 
session again.’’) 

“*It is nice to hear of your turning 
over such a new leaf as that,”’ she tells 
him, a little pleasantly, a little bris- 
tlingly. 

He lounges a great deal on the piano- 
end. ‘* Women have such odd convic- 
tions now and then,”’ he tries to say with 
immense meaning. 

She gathers her dark brows in puzzled 
style. Then she smiies interestedly, and 
sinks upon the piano-stoolagain. ‘* Aren’t 
you leaping from subject to subject?” 
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she asks him, with her imperial head held 
a trifle sideways and the limpid dusk of 
her calm large eyes brought full upon his 
face. 

*“AmI?” he asks. “I think not. [ 
mean, you know, that you have always 
believed I disliked you vastly.” 

He fevls this to be very pointed. He 
has a conscience-twinge while he speaks 
it, such as will assail any ordinarily hon- 
est man who hints a thorough falsehood. 
And he does not at all like Miss Murdoch's 
placidity when she hears his statement. 
It makes the Idea look less easy of devel- 
opment than he had believed. 

‘Ss You have never had any reason to 
dislike me,”’ she softly tells him. 

(Mentally he groans ‘* Ugh!!’") Aloud 
he murmurs : 

‘* Indeed no! *’ at the same time sigh- 
ing with good pulmonary vim. 

** What an immense sigh! ”’ 

Then he laughs a little, very faintly. 
**Do you remember what Alfred de Mus- 
set says about a sigh? I wish I dare tell 
you.”’ 

(Meanwhile, the inward Mr. Basil Keith 
is inwardly exclaiming: ‘* By Jove, this 
is getting nearly as faras I intended to go, 
and here the creature hasn’t yet looked 


” 


shocked. Does she intend looking shock- 
ed? Or is she conceited enough to take 


what I say for the admiration she has 
been deserving all along ?’’) 

The creature leans forward, her red 
lips divided beautifully, one superb olive 
arm, bare because of its back-floated 
sleeve, curving itself over the music- 
rack. Basil Keith is only a man. He 
prefers little women with yellow hair; he 
has married a little woman with yellow 
hair. But beauty is beauty. Moreover, 
let it be iterated, Basil Keith is only a 
man. 

“No. I don’t remember what Alfred 
de Musset says about a sigh. Do you?” 

He draws ever so much nearer to her 
sweet, softened queenliness. It occurs to 
him that he has never seen her under the 
influence of any emollient before, She 
was so different in her motherly fondlings 
of Christie. 

He quotes very tenderly therewith : 


“Une larme a son prix, c’est la seeur d’un sone 
rire. 

Avec deux yenx bavards parfois j'aime a jaser; 

Mais le seul vrai langage au monde est un bai- 
ser,” 
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She looks just daintily shocked—that is 
all. ‘‘ Your quotation is as much about 
a tear and a kiss as it is abouta sigh,” 
she gives low-voiced criticism. 

After that he becomes desperate. The 
Idea must be developed, at any hazard. 
He begins to remember again that he 
prefers blondes to brunettes, forced into 
such recollection, possibly, by a sudden 
alarm lest Christie shall return before the 
Idea has received its deserved attention. 
He has quite recovered from a certain 
odd, giddy feeling that came over him 
while he quoted the French lines, when 
it seemed, just for a moment, as if her 
smile wore two rosier rims and her eyes 
took a richer, diviner fire. 

Yes, he is desperate now—but an icicle. 
** Never mind how apposite my quota- 
tion was,”’ he tells her, with a manner so 
devotional that he expects (and hopes) to 
see her shrink away from him horror- 
stricken. ‘I am satisfied if it has served 
the purpose for which I designed it.” 
Great Heavens! She does not even recoil 
the ninetieth of an inch. It is the very 
reverse of this. Instead of recoiling : 

‘* What purpose do you mean?” she 
coos with floorward eyes. 

He is on the point of rushing from the 
room. But the ldea whispers ‘* Courage.”’ 
He is merely discovering that Ulrica isa 
very arch-fiend of flirts; this is all. It 
takes a great deal to shock her, though 
he believed it would take only a little. 
Very well: now for the most tremendous 
pressure that the Idea can bring to bear 
upon its victim. 

** You are wilfully blind if you have 
not seen the deep love I bear you,”’ he 
groans out, in what he feels sure is the 
distracted basso-profundo requisite. ‘I 
have often tried to flatter myself with the 
thought that my cold manner deceived 
you ; but no, Ulrica, I was forced to tell 
myself that you must know and under- 
stand. 43 

He comes to a dead pause. 

Merciful Heaven! What mine of cor- 
ruption has he discovered? She—yes, 
there can now be no longer a vestige of 
doubt—she likes it! She leans toward 
him, with smiling lips, with kindling 
eyes. Shocked? Not she, forsooth! It is 
horrible. A cold sweat breaks forth upon 
the brow of this most singular lover. 

He feels himself getting numb every- 
where when she begins to speak. 


Bante 
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** Oh, Basil, I—I am afraid you are de- 
ceiving me. You cannot meanit. I—I 
am so—so strangely happy! ”’ 

Horror on horror! She is leaning ber 
head upon his shoulder. Despair is oft- 
en good at invention. Mr. Keith leaps 
from his seat, wildly regardless of the 
drooping head. He begins to pace the 
floor with fierce rapidity. 

** Ulrica,”’ he cries, ‘* let us end this at 
once. ‘* We must part—to-day—to-mor- 
row—as soon as possible. But I tell you 
we must part, for if I endure it a single 
day longer, I—I—”’ (he hesitates in the 
selection of a terrific consequence)—‘‘ 1 
shall become mad ! ”’ 

The words have just left his lips when 
a faint sobbing sound issues from one of 
the piazzaward windows. Both Miss 
Murdoch and Mr. Keith turn instanta- 
neous eyes in that direction. 

Christie! 

She stands there white as marble, while 
the great tears stain her colorless cheeks. 
With one hand she clings to the edge of 
the window. She looks nearly powerless 
to stand at all. 

And yet she moans out words, present- 
ly, in a voice that is the weakest of 
tremors. 

‘*Tt seems a little frightful now, but it 
will not seem so after a while, I am sure. 
For you are suited to each other; both 
are so clever and all that. I’m glad I 
heard. Ina little while it will kill me, 
you know, and then—then—you two can 
get married, and——”’ Sobs choke the 
remainder of Christie’s sentences, poor 
childish, kittenish atom of meekness that 
she is and must always remain. 

By this time Ulrica bas gotten to her 
side. Basil stands ashen pale and move- 
less, with both hands behind him. 

** Come up stairs, Christie,’’ begins her 
cousin, putting forward an arm of sup- 
port. 

But, child as she is, she will not be 
treated like a child just at present. She 
totters a trifle while straightening out her 
little figure, but the gesture with which 
she waves Ulrica away is not at all void 
of decision. Then she crosses the room 
quite firmly, looking neither to right nor 
left, and disappears by a door at its fur- 
ther end. Ulrica follows directly behind 
her. 

After they are both gone Basil Keith 
thrusts each of his hands pocketward, 
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Then he groans a gigantic groan. Then 
he excavates both hands from their burial- 
places, throws them rather despairingly 
and very theatrically above his head, and 
rushes toward an adjacent lounge, charg- 
ing at its pillow as though he were horn- 
ed and wanted todo ita greatinjury. Su- 
pine upon this lounge he remains for a 
very long while, his head being interred, 
face downward, amid the depths of the 
cushion. 

He dares not go to Christie with the 
real truth. How could she possibly be- 
lieve? Would he believe Aer under like 
circumstances ? 

O that he had never followed whither 
that delusive will-o’-the-wisp of an Idea 
was leading him! But how could he 
know of these horrible results? No; he 
is the blameless victim of circumstances. 

** Mr. Keith.?’ 

Ulrica Murdoch’s voice! She has en- 
tered the room without his hearing her. 
He starts up from the lounge as if stung. 

He glares at her. She smiles back, 
very peacefully. 

** Have you come to tell me that Chris- 
tie is dead?’’ he wants to know, fiercely 
sullen of voice. ° 

Ulrica laughs a light laugh, whose 
heartlessness cuts him bladewise. ‘* No, 
indeed! She is well and very happy.” 


9? 


** Happy ! 

“Qh, yes, I explained it all.”’ And 
now Miss Murdoch throws back that fine 
head of hers with the air of an amused 
empress. ‘* The majority of women make 
very miserable confidantes, Mr. Keith. 
That Mrs. Winkle, to whom you con- 
fided a certain brilliant scheme, is a sad 
sieve, I am afraid. Anyhow, the lady 
abused your trust shamefully, in one in- 
stance.” 

She turns away from his amazed face 
and seats herself at the piano. She be- 
gins to play little pianissimo morsels of 
melody. 

The seconds make themselves minutes. 
He has folded his arms and is staring at 
the carpet. He looks like one who is try- 
ing to understand. 

Presently she turns and glances at him 
across her shoulder, showing an exquisite 
deerlike grace in the movement. 

** Why don’t. you go up stairs and see 
Christie? She has had a bad shock, but 
is quite restored now, and is waiting 
for you.”’ 
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The words seem to fill him with an 
electric force. ‘‘ Vo you mean it?’’ he 
cries. ; 

Miss Murdoch has already continued 
her playing, and nods an affirmative over 
the piano keys. 

He is about to leave the room, when 
some thought seems to detain him on the 
threshold. 

** And you?” he begins to murmur. 
**You are friends with Christie after— 
after what she saw ?”’ 

The pianiste tosses her head with a 
sumptuous, indolent sort of ease. ‘* Chris- 
tie has been made to see the whole thing 
in its proper light—how I am the thorn 
in your side, and you were trying to pull 
me out. And by the by, you haven’t yet 
succeeded ’’ (finishing the words with a 
little laugh, and wheeling suddenly round 
on the piano-stool so that she faces 
him). 

Even in spite of his great joy at the 
thought of his peace being made with 
Christie, he cannot but feel ireful at her 
cool, twitting slur here in his own parlor. 

** Is it possible? ’’ he mutters. 

Whereupon she is suddenly seized with 
a kind of mirthful spasm. For a little 
while it isa spasm of the mildly risible 
sort; but at length she appears to lose 
every least bond of control and to sway 
from edge to edge of the piano-stool, with 
a hand pressed against either side, ina 
helpless, noisy convulsion. 

Then comes a little change in her con- 
dition. She is quieter—able to gasp out 
exhaustedly : 

‘* Send me away if you dare. Refuse 
to let me stay with dear Christie as long 
as you keep her buried in this catacomb 
of an End-of-the-World, and I will pub- 
lish our whole proceeding among all your 
friends and mine; I'll write a story about 
it; lll make it into a novel with your 
real name for the hero. I’ll—I’ll——”’ 

And then more and madder mirth, un- 
til Miss Murdoch literally falls from the 
piano-stool, and is changed into a shriek- 
ing heap upon the floor. 

Meanwhile Mr. Keith stalks from the 
room, conscious that though the Idea has 
failed, though the thorn in his side still 
securely remains, there is one pleasure yet 
left to him: 

That of going up stairs and being recon- 
ciled with Christie. 

Epear Fawcerr. 
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HE great David Garrick, supreme in 
the favor of the town, fearing no 
rival near the throne to which he had 
mounted, looking around him for a new 
face and a new genius who would prove a 
strong attraction to Drury Lane, in the 
year 1774 wrote a letter—still unpublish- 
ed—to his friend Moody, at Liverpool, to 
which he added a postscript in these 
words: ‘* Have you heard of a Mrs. Sid- 
dons, who is strolling about somewhere 
near you?”’ 

It was thus contemptuously that Gar- 
rick wrote of her who in after years ‘‘ sat 
majestic on the throne of tragedy—a god- 
dess, a prophetess, and a muse’’; who 
made *‘ tragedy stand with its feet upon 
the earth, with its head raised above the 
skies, weeping tears and blood’’; of 
whom Hazlitt said, *‘ It is pride and hap- 
piness enough for me to have lived at the 
same time with her; ’’ to whom Sir Josh- 
ua Reynolds declared, after painting her 
as the Muse of Tragedy, ‘‘ I have resolved 
to go down to posterity on the hem of 
your garment ;’’ and to reach whose tomb 
in Westminster Abbey we must walk 


Through rows of warriors, and through ranks 
of kings. 


It seems to indicate that actresses of fif- 
teen did not at that remote period rise up 
in the morning unknown and go to bed 
famous. 

Moody’s reply to Garrick’s letter has 
never seen the light, but we assume the 
postscript was answered affirmatively ; 
for Mrs. Siddons, in her ‘* Autograph Re- 
collections,’’ says, a little while later, 
“Mr. King, by order of Mr. Garrick, 
who had heard some account of me from 
the Aylesbury family, came to Chelten- 
ham to see me in the ‘ Fair Penitent.’”’ 
Mrs. Siddons subsequently said, with 
blended pride and bitterness, ‘* At that 
time I was good-looking, and, all things 
considered, an actress well worth my poor 
four pounds per week.’? But Garrick 
thought her worth only a less som, which 
she gladly accepted in her eagerness—to 
quote poor starving Kean’s delirious hope 
—to get her ‘‘ foot before the floats.”’ 


Undoubtedly Sarah Siddons was good- 
looking, but as undoubtedly manager 
Garrick did not think her a steady prop 
on which to lean the fortunes of his house; 
for while he flattered and cajoled her with 
fair promises and golden augurs of the 
hereafter, and sent her into the boxes to 
see him play his great parts, he gave her 
no great parts to play herself. Mrs. 
Yates and Mrs. Younge took them all, and 
when the new actress asked David to give 
her a share of them, he only replied that 
the forenamed ladies would poison her if 
he did. At last he gave her Portia, but 
the ambition she enterjained to play 
alongside of him, in a part that would 
bring her full genius into action, was not 
gratified. She was only tolerated during 
the season, and at the end of it received 
her dismissal from no greater functionary 
than the prompter of Drury Lane. 

She afterward confessed that life had 
had for her no such bitterness as that 
cruel slight. The great Sarah Siddons of 
the provincial barns and halls had been 
tried and found wanting; the provinces 
might desire her, but London would haye 
none of her. So she went back once more 
to her old ways of poverty; strolling 
about again among those pleasant Eng- 
lish fields and highways, carrying a heavy 
heart, but hopeful and determined still. 

A good many years thereafter—a good 
many years after Mrs. Siddons had packed 
her boxes and spoken that famous epi- 
logue at Bath, written by herself, in which 
was recited with pardonable pride the fact 
that the great Babylon of London had 
again called her—a good many years after 
the wondrous brilliancy of her incompa- 
rable art had obscured the fame of Gar- 
rick, Mrs. Siddons, in the fulness of her 
honors and renown, was playing a brief 
engagement at Belfast. She acted Zara, 
and one who was then strolling, as she 
had done, through so many hard years, 
played Osmyn. He was imperfect in the 
part, and the majestic Zara shook her 
head at him in her indignation; but when 
the curtain next fell, she half relented her 
hasty rebuke, and said of the poor stroll- 
ing Osmyn, that he did ‘‘ well, very well ”’ 
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—and then added, ‘* Yet there is too little 
of him to make a great actor.”’ 

The stroller was that elder Kean, who 
in after times rose to great heights of 
power, riches, and fame, and subsequent- 
ly fell therefrom. | Mrs. Siddons, how- 
ever, was not alone in her opinion that 
there was too little of him. 1t was only 
a brief while after the Belfast engagement 
that Edmund Kean was playing a fifth- 
rate ré/e at the Haymarket, when a friend- 
ly actor, observant of him at the wing, 
said to his associates, ‘‘ Look at the little 
man ; he is trying to make a part of it.” 
No matter what Edmund Kean played, he 
always tried to make a part of it. He 
had often and often again walked footsore 
and hungry from one distant town of 
England to another, sometimes carrying 
on his back that dying son Howard whom 
he loved so well, and at night played both 
Hamlet and Harlequin. How great a 
piece of acting his Hamlet was, contem- 
porary criticism informs us; and his Har- 
lequin was as perfect, as conscientious a 
performance in its way. Over it, as over 
Hamlet, he spread the wide mantle of his 
genius as well as of bis best endeavor. 
** Who is that shabby little man?’’ ask- 
ed, as she stood on the stage at Gloucester 
looking at him, that gentle Mary Wal- 
ters, who was afterward to hecome his 
wife and to suffer fur and through him as 
few women have ever suffered. ‘* Who 
the devil is she?’’ retorted Kean, for she 
had spoiled his best situation through 
forgetfulness of her lines. 

Kean himself was afraid of his insigni- 
ficant figure when the crucial moment ar- 
rived. His night of supreme triumph 
came tardily ; he had waited for it for 
many years; he had stood in the chilling 
lobby of Drury Lane, month after month, 
begging for only the chance to appear. 
Day after day he was denied, while in- 
competent after incompetent was thrust 
over his head, only to fail and be forgot- 
ten. At last the manager told him he 
was to have a trial—he must play Rich- 
ard IIf. No, he would not appear in the 
trunks of Gilo’ster though he was starv- 
ing. ‘*Shylock, or nothing,’’ for he 
hoped to hide his puny figure under the 
Jew’s gaberdine. 

Looking toward London he had so often 
said in those days of strolling and starv- 
ing, “If I only get there, and sueceed ! 
If I succeed, | shall go mad.’? Well, he 
42 
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got there, and succeeded, and went mad 
too. Which is the end of that story. 

In the times of Sarah Siddons and Ed- 
mund Kean, no matter how great the ge- 
nius of the contestants for the favor of the 
town, success was not won ir a day ora 
year. They did not leap toa sudden fame. 
We know of no actors more celebrat- 
ed than they ; yet they wrought for their 
great renown through years upon years 
of such labor, suffering, and poverty as 
few actors of the present period can even 
understand as being possible. There are 
no barns to play in now; the strollers are 
no longer vagabonds, as in the old nursery 
legend : 

Hark ! hark ! the dogs do bark, the beggars are 
coming to town, 

Some in rags, and some 1n tags, and some in vel- 
vet gowns. 


But all the same, the absorbing, ever ac- 
tive aspiration of the British actor as he 
goes from town to town, is fur a London 
engagement. ‘l'o him that is the end-all 
and the be-all of life. A new world, 
whose fertile shores are reflected in the 
waters at noonday, and which yesterday 
seemed from the mast-head a mirage of 
impossible reality, does not rise fairer to 
the eyes of the seafaring discoverer than 
does the note of invitation to even a Lon- 
don minor theatre seem to the eyes of the 
provincial actor. 

There is no path so steep as that of 
fame, and to the actor none so pleasant at 
the end. But to many a stroller the Lon- 
don engagement forever remains a thing 
which is to be and never is; to some 
others it comes only after periods of des- 
perate struggle and endurance ; and once 
in a great while it comes to another with 
such swift alacrity as to make no question 
whether the dramatic judgment of the 
great British Babel is not perverted for 
the time, or whether a new genius has 
not sprung, full panoplied, upon the stage 
of some tawdry provincial theatre, de- 
manding as a right the most instant, gen- 
erous recognition. 

In Kent, England, four miles from 
Ramsgate, upon the beach, is the little 
town of Margate. It is a free-and-easy 
watering-place, to which in the season as 
many as a hundred thousand people are 
attracted. They start there for enjoy- 
ment ; when they arrive they wonder why 
they have come, for Margate is not a 
cheerful place either in or out of the sea- 
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son. The Clifton baths are there, cut out 
of the solid cliff, and a little, dingy thea- 
tre is there, which sometimes holds audi- 
ences not too large, nor too critical, nor 
too refined. Late in the season of 1865 
the name of a young girl was posted on 
every dead wall, bathing house, and cliff 
of Margate, and it was then and there an- 
nounced that she would on the night fol- 
lowing make her first appearance upon 
any stage in the character of Julia in the 
** Hunchback.’? The young girl was Lil- 
ian Adelaide Neilson, aged fifteen years. 

A Julia of her extreme youth might 
well be thought a novelty, and if she had 
failed altogether, no one should be sur- 
prised. But she did not fail, at least not 
in the opinion of her Margate audience, 
for reports of her talents, and youth, and 
comeliness went up to London, and there- 
upon her strolling days were over. Lon- 
don, that had contemptuously rejected 
the great Siddons, held out its welcome 
to the Neilson. To think of her in con- 
nection with an ordinéry child of fifteen 
years would be a mistake, for she ap- 
peared, thought, and acted as only an 
English girl of much more advanced age 
would do. Miss Neilson was born close 
to the sun, at Saragossa, Spain, where 
womankind ripens early. Her father was 
& Spaniard, her mother English. In her 
infancy she was carried by her parents 
into France, and at Paris her education 
began. She was taught the dead lan- 
guages, and the living ones of continental 
Europe, and while she learned them all 
readily, she held on with the steady grip 
of love to her mother’s English. Of books 
she had plenty in all tongues, but among 
her mother’s treasures there was a copy 
of Shakespeare ; that was her chief trea- 
sure too. From it the Neilson almost 
learned to read, and in her ninth year she 
knew by rote every line and word of 
** Romeo and Juliet.”’ 

Her parents were not actors, not con- 
nected in any way with the theatre; but 
that she, with her absorbing love for 
Shakespeare, would be, must have ap- 
peared to them a very likely reality. Her 
first thought of a career was that of the 
stage, and when the time came for its 
fulfilment, her first attempt, in the ardu- 
ous character of Julia, at so early an age 
as she played it, seems like only a child’s 
presumption. We do not think it was 
that, but rather an overweening ambition, 
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inspired by the presence of a little genius, 
to leap to an immediate triumph. There 
must have been something in her imper- 
sonation of Julia showing power or sug- 
gesting it'; for from the little, mouldy 
theatre at Margate she was transplanted 
to the New Royalty at London. It was 
in July, 1866, that she made her début 
there. Parliament was in session, the 
season was at its height, the town was 
crowded with the most cultured people of 
the three kingdoms. The house was well 
filled with an audience of rare intelli- 
gence, such as only a play of Shakespeare 
attracts toa theatre. During the day the 
most dreaded and noted critics of the Lon- 
don press had besieged the box office for 
places; at night they were all there to 
do justice to this girl, aged now sixteen 
years, the first so youthful Juliet that the 
British stage had ever seen. There was 
one advantage she possessed in an emi- 
nent degree over the once renowned fa- 
vorites of the town: she knew something 
of the play, which often they did not. 
The great Mrs. Pritchard, who sometimes 
played Juliet to Garrick’s Romeo, and 
acted her part as well as he did his, 
never read more of the tragedy than her 
own lines, as written out and delivered to 
her by the prompter; and after Quin had 
seen Garrick in Macbeth, he asked him 
where he got such strange expressions as 


The devil damn thee black, thou cream-fac’d 


loon; 
Where got’st thon that goose lock ? 
Whereupon Garrick advised him to go to 
Shakespeare. 

When Miss Neilson walked upon the 
stage of the New Royalty that July night 
to meet her first London audience, she 
had been studying the entire tragedy of 
** Romeo and Juliet ’’ for six years. Pos- 
sibly she confronted-her critics with fear 
and trembling, but we do not believe it. 
She says she is a neryous woman, but we 
have never seen a woman of greater ner- 
vous vitality; the clasp of her hand is 
like that of a strong, friendly man, and 
there is in every movement of her lithe, 
willowy figure an immense reserve of 
latent power. She seems like one always 
sufficient unto herself, as one who should 
say, ‘* My mind to mea kingdom is.”’ She 
holds her genius asa sort of royal preroga- 
tive to be always right, and her reliance 
upon this right is part of her fortune. 
Were a whole room full of critics to dis- 
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agree with her, she would be unconvinced, 
and hold her own opinion still. We do 
not say in this place that she is not al- 
ways correct in both her conception and 
execution, but we do say she dves not 
think herself wrong. Therefore, when 
she surveyed her host of critics, we do not 
believe she suffered any stage-fright, but 
rather, like Macklin when on the 15th 
of February, 1741, he walked down the 
stage of Drury Lane to play ‘‘ Shylock ”’ 
for the first time, not as a low comedy 
part, but as a serious one, she congratu- 
Jated herself that the coming trial was to 
be before ‘* a special jury.” 

It was a great triumph that this young 
girl won—such a one as had been de- 
nied beforetimes in that same London 
town to the greatest actress of the British 
stage. But Sarah Siddons did not at- 
tempt the part of Juliet until she was 
thirty-four years old, and though it was at 
that age that ‘‘ she was the stateliest or- 
nament of the human mind,”’ though the 
power and the genius to portray the pas- 
sions were there, ‘‘ to call down tragedy 
from skies,*’ yet the bloom of youth was 
gone, and despite the intellectuality of the 
performance her Juliet was a failare. 
She was only not hissed—that was all; 
while later, a girl of sixteen shook the 
pillars of the house with the applause she 
elicited, and by her *‘so potent art”’ 
quickened the tardy pulses of the town. 
The critics next morning hailed her com- 
ing as “ like to another morn risen on the 
mid-noon ”’ of the English stage. They 
exhausted the vocabulary of compliment 
in writing of tliis new Juliet, and one or 
two who presumed to say that there was 
something crude in her conception of the 
character, and that she was angular *in 
person, were derided as heretics. 

An unreasoning, curious hubbub of ap- 
plause swept over London ; libations of 
praise and honors were poured at the 
Neilson’s feet ; and Lady Becher, who as 
Miss O'Neill had been the sometime rival 
of Mrs. Siddons, and who had not gone to 
the theatre to see a Juliet since Fanny 
Kemble played the part, was drawn from 
her noble retirement to the New Royalty 
to witness Miss Neilson’s performance, 
and afterwards was moved to send hera 
gracious message of approbation. Not 
only she, but Lady Essex, once Kitty 
Stephens, another former great light of the 
stage, gave in her adherence to this new 
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actress, born at Saragossa only sixteen 
years before, and who had already dimmed 
to London audiences the lustre of both 
those ladies’ great renown. 

It was a success so sudden and so com- 
plete that we must go outside of Miss 
Neilson’s art to find a reason for it; for 
that is not yet great enough to account 
for the splendid triumph she then won; 
and it must have been at that time much 
less perfect than it is now, for she has 
played Juliet since over six hundred 
times. ‘* I think I played Rip Van Win- 
kle as well the first night of its produc- 
tion as I have ever done since,”’ said Mr. 
Joseph Jefferson ; and it is probable he 
did, for Rip Van Winkle was an inspira-. 
tion, and we fear Miss Neilson’s Juliet 
was not that. 

We think the causes of her early sue- 
cess are not difficult to determine. It is 
part of the charity of the world to exag- 
gerate the efforts of youth, to encourage 
any sincere endeavor; it is part of its 
blindness to make unto itself gods of ex- 
ceeding beauty, and to bow down befure 
them. Miss Neilson had youth, was 
ambitious, and in love with her art; she 
had, too, such beauty of face, form, and 
voice as the British stage had not seen 
since beautiful Mrs. Jordan left it. The 
cool, critical sense of men, and of women 
too for that matter, was warped and 
shrunken as it confronted this young girl, 
only to look at and listen to whom in the 
halls of the Capuiets or upon the moonlit 
balcony, was to recall ‘‘ those gay crea- 
tures of the elements that live in the 
rainbow and play in the plighted clouds.”’ 
On the Nile was the temple of Isis, and 
within stood the goddess forever veiled, 
until one neophyte, bolder than all others 
were, tore aside the veil that covered her, 
when at her feet he dropped dead, for no 
mortal might look upon the glory of that 
face and live. It was so with the critical 
sense of those who attempted to penetrate 
the veil of her art; it looked too closely, 
and lo! it died away into a mere rapture 
of panegyric. 

But that was not all. For years upon 
years there had been no actress of Eng- 
land who could in even the remotest de- 
gree suggest the Juliet that Shakespeare 
drew. It is a character of extreme diffi- 
culty to portray. Juliet at the period of 
the play is only fourteen years old, but she 
has the thoughts and feelings of the ma- 
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tured woman. To eliminate its intellec- 
tual beauties alone would seem to require 
the best gifts of an actress of ripe experi- 
ence and wise consideration. But as 
these things are inseparable in our cold 
climate from middle age, there are few 
women on the stage who attempt the part 
until they no longer possess youth, grace, 
or beauty. They do not show us the im- 
pulses, the passions that swept Juliet on, 
like fate, to her most tragical ending; 
they do not give us that fair, sweet sem- 
blance of her, without which Romeo’s in- 
stant love is unintelligible. Miss Neilson, 
on the contrary, lacked no physical quality 
necessary to make the tragedy a possible 
reality. She was born as near to the sun 
as Juliet, she was almost as young, and 
she did not shame Shakespeare’s picture 
of her on the balcony. If Juliet was 
mature in thought and feeling, in mind 
and soul, so was the actress, and from 
precisely the same influences. Mrs, Sid- 
dons would not touch the part until she 
could grapple with its highest intellec- 
tual requirements; but then her quick 
blood had ceased to flow, and the wings 
of her imagination had been clipped by 
the passing years. She did not have much 
pleasure in the part, nor play it above a 
half dozen times in all; in fact, it does 
nut appear that her partiality for Shake- 
speare, except for the single character 
of Lady Macbeth, was very great. She 
thought there was nothing in Cordelia, 
and preferred to play Dryden’s Cleopatra, 
in his** All for Love,” rather than Shake- 
speare’s. 

Miss O'Neill was the last great Juliet, 
greater than Mrs. Siddons. Fanny Kem- 
ble followed closely after, and Ellen Tree is 
still pleasantly remembered by some liv- 
ing play-goers, in the part. Others came 
and went; dressed themselves as the fair 
daughter of the Capulets, posed on the 
balcony, strutted their brief hour on the 
stage; but the traditions of the theatre 
are silent concerning any Juliet after Miss 
Kemble and Miss Tree, who won renown. 
Thus it happened that the years had been 
vacant of Juliets, and the stage and audi- 
ences waited for the coming of the woman 
of genius who could reveal to them a 
Juliet such as Shakespeare painted. 
Miss Neilson came at last, and the critics 
made haste to say that the long-looked- 
fur genius had come. 

When we remember what was written 
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of the Juliets of other times, we are not 
content to believe that our later critics 
were wise in their judgment of the new 
actress. Most people would like to live 
in the future, but it was the desire of 
Hazlitt that he might live over again that 
portion of the past upon which the names 
of the great artists of tragedy and comedy 
had been recorded, from Mrs. Betterton, 
the first Juliet, to Mrs. Siddons, the last 
that hesaw. Wecan imagine no nobler 
company, most of whom won honorable 
graves in Westminster Abbey, side by side 
with the authors whose lines they inter- 
preted, with the kings and warriors and 
statesmen before whom they played. We 
know so little about them, and so much 
less regarding the manner of their art, 
for they alone of artists could leave no 
copy behind. They come down to us now 
only as so many names, laden with an 
anecdote or so. Yet after all, we are not 
certain that the actor’s fame is not the most 
satisfactory. It comes to him quick upon 
his earning of it, and not, like the author's 
or painter's, after he is dead. The actor 
leaps to his reward in a single night ; he 
may have to wait, toil, and hunger for 
that night for years together, but his mo- 
ments of triumph are supreme ones. 
When Charles Macklin walked off the 
stage, after playing Shylock for the first 
time, he exclaimed in the fulness of his 
success: *‘ Tam not worth fifty pounds in 
the world ; nevertheless, on this night am 
I Charles the Great.”” When Kean came 
home to his wife after his début as Sir 
Giles, she asked him how that dreaded 
critic, Lord Essex, had liked the perform- 
ance. His jubilant reply, ‘‘ Damn Lord 
Essex—the pit rosE at me,”’ is suggestive 
sfill of bis great victory ; but what must 
have been to him a yet finer triumph was 
when the * pit rose at ’’ him to drive him 
from the stage, not because he did not 
play well, but because he loved his neigh- 
bor’s wife better than his own. For one 
instant he savagely confronted his audi- 
ence, then flung at it, to its entire dis- 
comfiture, a speech from the part of Rich- 
ard, that he was playing : ‘* Unmannered 
dogs! stand ye when I command.”’ 
Among the men of the dramatic period 
to which we have referred there was Bet- 
terton, on seeing whose Hamlet old Pepys 
exclaimed, to the annoyance of his neigh- 
bors, **’Fore God! it is the best acted 
part I ever saw.”’ Macklin, whom Pope 
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declared to be the ‘‘ very Jew that Shake- 
speare drew,’’ and who walked upon the 
stage with good Miss Pope as Portia, to 
play Shylock, after his one hundredth 
year, and thereafter played it no more 
furever. A few days later he was stand- 
ing at the grave of an old-time com- 
rade of the theatre ; he stood so wrapped 
that a friend touched his arm to arouse 
him. ‘* Do not disturb me, sir! ’’ he said; 
‘*T am at my rehearsal.’”?” Only a few 
days more, and his mourning associates 
were at his grave. There were also 
Booth, Wilks, Sanford, Nokes, Leigh, 
‘Penkethman, Bullock, Estcourt, Dogget, 
lwho played the Jew as a low comedy 
part; Cibber, the prince of coxcombs, 
and the firstreformer of the stage; Quin, 
Rich, Weston, Shuter, Dowton, and Gar- 
rick. Among the women were good Mrs. 
Betterton ; Mrs. Barry, scarcely so good, 
for Lord Rochester kept her; Mrs. Brace- 
girdle, who left the theatre because Anne 
Uldfield acted better than she did, and who 
presented to her conqueror all her stage 
jewels and dresses, so great a woman was 
she in her defeat; Mrs. Cibber, whose 
husband, Theophilus Cibber, sold her for 
a thousand pounds; Mrs. Pritchard, who 
Dr. Johnson said always spoke of her 
“gown'd;’’ beautiful Mrs. Abingdon, 
Anne Bellamy, Peg Woffington, who kept 
Garrick, Mrs. Crawford, Mrs. Yates, Mrs. 
Jordan, Miss Kelly, and, greatest of all, 
Sarah Siddons. 

This long and successful engagement 
of the new Juliet at the Royalty is sug- 
gestive of one of the most memorable con- 
tests ever fought out upon the stage be- 
tween two rival Romeos and two rival 
Juliets. When “ the silver-voiced Bar- 
ry’ came over from Ireland, David Gar- 
rick saw that he had a dangerous com- 
petitor for his throne. David, therefore, 
looked about him for means to assert his 
supremacy, and be fancied his opportu- 
nity had come when the Covent Garden 
management announced for presentation 
the tragedy of ‘* Romeo and Juliet,’’ with 
Spranger Barry and Mrs. Cibber in the 
leading parts. Anne Bellamy, a young 
actress of rare beauty and some genius, 
was of Garrick’s company, and her he in- 
structed in the part of Juliet, as in Ire- 
land he had instructed Barry in that of 
Romeo. At Drury Lane there was a 
great deal of preparation for the coming 
battle going on in secret, but until the 
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morning of the 28th of September, 1750, 
no one outside the theatre knew what the 
play for the evening would be. Covent 
Garden was rather surprised to find that 
Garrick had thrown down the glove, and 
that the contest for the favor of the town 
was to be at once begun. It is clear that 
Barry did not shrink from the encounter, 
but welcomed it. The struggle went on 
for twelve nights, very much to the dis- 
gust of the play-goers {rom the country, 
who desired a change of bill each night, 
and out of it grew the famous epigram : 
Well, what's to-night? says angry Ned, 
As up from bed he rouses; 
* Romeo again! ” he shakes his head; 
A plague o’ both your houses. 

The encounter did not, however, crush 
Barry as Garrick hoped it would, though 
undoubtedly the victory rested with the 
older actor ; and that he thought so is evi- 
dent, for he wrote an epilogue full of notes 
of triumph for saucy Kitty Clive to speak 
on the last night. Mrs. Cibber was far- 
and-away the better Juliet, one critie 
writing, ‘* At Covent Garden I saw Juliet 
and Romeo, and at Drury Lane Romeo 
and Juliet.’’ A lady whose verdict upon 
both the Romeos has come down to us, is 
the best. She said, ‘‘ Had I been Juliet 
to Garrick’s Romeo—so ardent and im- 
passioned was he—I should have expect- 
ed he would come up to me in the bal- 
cony ; but had I been Juliet to Barry’s 
Romeo—so tender, so eloquent, and so se- 
ductive was he—I should certainly have 
gone down to him.’”’ Old Macklin had 
something to say, which, however, is less 
complimentary. “ Barry,” said he, ‘‘ swag- 
gered into the garden, and was so loud 
and boisterous that the servants ought to 
have come out and tossed him ina blanket; 
while Garrick sneaked in, like a thief in 
the night, and ought to have been kicked 
out.”’ 

Miss Neilson played Juliet in that sea- 
son of 1866 oftener than it was played 
during the above contest, and subsequent- 
ly she essayed other parts with steadily 
increasing favor. When the London sea- 
son was over she recalled its triumphs, 
the great fame and the money she had 
won, and after this most satisfactory sur- 
vey of her fortunes determined to go 
** starring ’’ through the provincial towns 
of England. There was nothing more 
curious than the result of this resolution. 
The provinces, which had held the Sid- 
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dons close to their hearts when London re- 
jected her, now rejected the Neilson whom 
London had adopted. She went starring 
about from city to city, from village to 
village, only to find at each new place 
emptier benches. But worse remained 
behind, for coming back to that London 
which had so welcomed her only a little 
while before, bitter and disappointed, 
with her fame all dimmed and her rich 
earnings nearly gone, she had the morti- 
fication to find that the once enthusiastic 
critics had lost their tone of panegyric, 
and indulged in a style of criticism upon 
her acting which was strangely in con- 
trast with their earlier expressed opin- 
ions. But while they delayed her tri- 
umph, they could not defeat it. As run- 
ning water will find its level, so her great 
talents gave her her assured place. Drury 
Lane demanded her services, but not un- 
til she had won other triumphs equal to 
her earliest ones, and no doubt better de- 
served, at the Adelphi and the Princess’s 
theatres. At the former house she ap- 
peared as the heroine in the ‘‘ Huguenot 
Captain ’’ one hundred and thirty nights ; 
at the former, in ** Lost in London,”’ one 
hundred nights; and at the Gaiety one 
hundred and seventy-three nights in ‘‘ A 
Life Chase.’’ Possibly the provinces were 
waiting, before giving in their adherence 
to Miss Neilson, for the Drury Lane 
endorsement; however that may be, when 
thereafter she went starring among the 
towns that had denied her, they gave her 
a sort of royal welcome, and in one place 
where she had played for five pounds per 
week, she subsequently received five hun- 
dred pounds for appearing in precisely the 
same character. 

It is fitting that the actor’s last tri- 
umph shall always be the greatest, and 
it was so with hers. Her success cul- 
minated when she last played Juliet prior 
to embarking for America. Since the 
night that Macready took leave of the 
stage, Drury Lane had never been so 
densely crowded ; never so loud in its ap- 
plause as it was when London went there 
to say to Adelaide Neilson, Farewell ! 

During the years that intervened be- 
tween her first night as Juliet at the New 
Royalty and her last at Drury Lane, the 
critics had grown gracious again; they 
hailed her as the reigning star of tragedy 
and comedy. The leading illustrated pa- 
pers printed full-page portraits of her in 
her principal réles, and she was sent across 
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the seas to us, crowned with laurels and 
pronounced the foremost actress of her 
time—some said the greatest of them all 
since Sarah Siddons ** hushed the tumul- 
tuous shouts of the pit in breathless ex- 
pectation.’’ 

Let us forget all that has beensaid, judge 
her for ourselves, and determine together 
whether she deserved such encomiums. 

At the theatre on Twenty-third street, 
the most magnificent temple ever dedicated 
by an artist to his art, on the 18th of 
November, 1872, Miss Neilson made her 
first appearance in America as Juliet. 

Before the rising of the curtain the 
house was comfortably filled with an 
audience composed of many of the most 
cultured people of the metropolis. Among 
them all there was scarcely one who had 
not been drawn thither by the preceded 
fame of the young actress. There was 
noticeable through all the lower cireles a 
stir and murmur of pleased expectancy. 
Even the critics were smiling, alert, and 
eager. They had almost forgotten the 
last Juliet worthy of their pens. We have 
no doubt that as Miss Neilson walked 
upon thestage, she paused for one instant 
at the wing to survey her first American 
audience; and if she did, she must have 
been satisfied that again she was to be 
tried by a special jury. 

In ageand face and form, at least, she 
was the very embodiment of that heretu- 
fore impossible fair daughter of the Capu- 
lets that Shakespeare created. Thus far, 
expectation was more than fulfilled, and 
Miss Neilson's audience settled itself down 
more comfortably in its seats, with the 
expectation of an evening of rare intel- 
lectual and emotional enjoyment. 

** Romeo and Juliet’ is supposed to be 
Shakespeare’s first play, and it is the only 
tragedy he ever wrote entirely on a love 
story. It is brimming over with the hot 
fervor of youth; it glows with an immor- 
tality of hope in its earlier scenes, and 
ends in the gloom of bitterness and de- 
spair. It has been finely said of this ex- 
quisite poem that * whatever is most in- 
toxicating in the odor of a southern spring, 
languishing in the song of the nightin- 
gale, or voluptuous in the first opening 
of the rose, is to be found in it.”’ From 
first to last there is in it all a tropical 
splendor of love, fierce gusts of passion, 
unfathomable depths of tenderness. Mrs. 
Siddons declared that Juliet was **a silly 
child.”’ She was not that; there is no- 
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thing of her that is either childish or 
sentimental. What she is, she declares 
to Romeo at their first meeting : 

My bounty is as boundless as the sea, 

My love as deep. 

And that is the key-note of it all. She 
has no stake in the game of life but love, 
and when she loses that Juliet welcomes 
death on her lover’s breast. 

Miss Neilson is an actress who thinks— 
a good many of them do not. The ques- 
tion, how to truly portray the character 
of Juliet, has filled her mind for years; 
and she now seeks by hard study for the 
answer as earnestly as at any previous 
time. On her table we one day found a 
pocket volume of ‘‘As You Like It.” 
Between its well-worn leaves were scraps 
of paper, torn note sheets, and fragments 
all written over, in her clear, bold hand, 
with such conclusions as she had evolved 
from almost every passage in the part of 
Rosalind. They were a curious study to 
us, for they revealed how the actress had 
subdued all minor details of the character 
to her idea of what it was in its com- 


pleteness. In Juliet she does the same 
thing. And though she is a woman 


whose bounty is as boundless, whose love 
is as deep as Juliet’s, whose passions are 
as strong, whose deep-set, black eyes 
seem 'T'ragedy’s best interpreter, her con- 
ception of Juliet is a misiake. She has 
studied and felt it too much, and has 
s0 imbued herself with its more sombre 
elements, that she sees from the first 
meeting with Romeo what Juliet could 
not see—the end, which is death. In the 
command to the nurse, 

Go ask his name.—I/ he be married, 

My yrave is like to be my wedding bed, 
Miss Neilson, by the deep tragical pathos 
which she throws into the words, gives 
the clue to all that is to come of hurt and 
misery. From that moment until the too 
sad ending, her art strives most to pre- 
sent effectively the gloomier characteris- 
tics of the tragedy. Yet they have no 
part in it until Tybalt is slain and Romeo 
is banished. Till then all is the ecstasy 
and intoxication of love, and Juliet should 
be hopeful as joy, glad as the sunshine. 
It is not alone, however, that her concep- 
tion as a whole is faulty, but the execu- 
tion is not always good. She does not 
read well at all times, her emphasis is 
frequently misplaced, and occasionally 
she is so melodramatic as to seem not 
herself. 
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These are the faults of youth that time 
and experience should remove. Her merits 
are great and many. We do not use the 
word lightly when we say that Miss Neil- 
son has genius, and that it—which some 
of her critics have called ‘* personal mag- 
netism ’’—so enfolds her beautiful art, as 
to hide from the casual observer its de- 
fects. Having genius, culture, and intel- 
ligence, youth, beauty, and grace, what 
more can an actress have? Nothing es- 
sential, except severe training and pro- 
longed experience, which alone make the 
artist perfect. 

If the girl who on that November night 
leaned from the balcony there—bright 
with the dewy sweetness of impassioned 
youth, glowing with the splendor of 
wondrous beauty, elate witn the easy 
consciousness of her power to thrill and 
move to her changing moods the crowded 
house; her eyes burning with passion, 
her full lips apart half disclosing the 
shining teeth, her dark brown hair falling 
in lustrous masses upon her shapely neck 
and “half the polished argent of her 
breast to sight laid bare ’’—was not the 
Juliet that Shakespeare drew, she was of 
her the most perfect counterfeit. To 
every eye she was a picture, and to every 
heart she spoke passion ; the voice, when 
it was heard, only heightened the favor- 
able impression, for it had that quality of 
velvety softness for which the voices of 
our English cousins are often remarkable. 

In the scene with the nurse, after the 
latter’s return from the friar’s cell, Miss 
Neilson displayed the versatility of her 


powers. The soft, coaxing manner, 
changing to fretful impatience, the 


wheedling endearments, the half-tearful 
entreaty, the imperious demand, and, at 
last, when the full message was imparted, 
the joyous tenderness and pretty caressing 
of the nurse, gave her triumphs such 
as any actress might be proud to win. 
There was an exquisite tone throughout 
the whole scene, a harmonious grouping 
of the varying emotions, which finely de- 
monstrated Miss Neilson’s wise judgment 
and delicate skill. 

In the fourth act, when she bids fare- 
well to her mother and nurse, immediately 
before taking the potion given her by the 
friar, she rose to heights almost sublime ; 
and having seen her then, we are assured 
that, if she were to attempt the imperson- 
ation of the most severely classical of the 
old Greek tragedies, she would not greatly 
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fail therein. For underlying all her art 
there is a foundation of severest truth; 
and though her judgment sometimes errs, 
her integrity never does. While she is 
always hoaest, full too of fibrous certi- 
tude, her soul is swayed by all human 
passions as the waves are swayed by the 
winds, Her parting with the nurse in 
the above scene is a bit of nature, follow- 
ing so closely after the great author’s in- 
tent as to be worthy of companionship. 
She stands there in the dimmed chamber, 
her hand has just released its hold upon 
the philter lying on her breast, and 
though the whole world were with her 
she would still be alone with her dread 
secret and nameless agony. There is no 
escape from the impossible marriage with 
County Paris, except through the tomb, 
filled with dead men’s bones. It is one of 
those moments of supreme passion when 
the heart clings to any human hold. She 
speaks no word, utters no cry; there is 
nothing but the drooping head, the face 
bathed in tears, the clinging arms about 
the nurse’s neck, the short, quick rattle 
in the throat, to show the awful poverty 
of ** that bankrupt there.’’ Only a bit 
of pantomime, coming and going in a 
minute, but in that minute the yearning 
firgers of the actress take hold upon every 
heart and wring it with a pain as deep 
as Juliet’s desperate hurt. 

And afterwards, in uttering the 
Farewell! God knows when we shall meet 

again, 

there was a thrilling prolongation of the 
words, so that their mournful sweetness 
swept over the stilled house like a requiem 
to the dead hopes of every lover that ever 
loved. The voice was ‘* no lower than the 
prompter’s, no higher than the foil,’’ yet 
it seemed to gather into itself and absorb 
all the most tender and regretful expres- 
sions of despair. 

The remainder of the scene, however, 
was marred by too great effort. The 
means by which the actress sought to pro- 
duce certain effects were too palpably 
forced. She was melodramatic to a pain- 
ful degree, and her shrieking at sight of 
Tybalt’s ghost was a grave mistake. The 
expression of mere physical terror was 
carried too far, her looks were those of 
madness, her eyes were seared with hor- 
rors which they alone beheld, her words 
literally rattled in her throat, and the suf- 
ferings of her body seemed greater than 
those of her soul. It was not the mind 
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interpreting passion, but the corporal part 
mimicking pkysical distress. Nature was 
pushed to the wall and art usurped its 
place. When the curtain fell the audi- 
ence gave a sigh of relief, feeling that the 
prolongation of the scene would be intol- 
erable. Miss Neilson, in a situation re- 
quiring as much expression as the above 
—in the fourth act of **The Lady of 
Lyons,’’ when her parents restrain Pau- 
line from going to her husband—commit- 
ted no such mistake as here. Her action 
and voice were both subdued to the mod- 
esty of nature; yet those who saw her 
then felt that if she were longer held 
apart from Claude, her heart would leap 
from her bosom to him. Her incompara- 
ble art struck her audience like a stagger- 
ing blow in the face, it was so greatly 
shown. 

In the last act of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet’’ 
there was little fur the actress to do, and 
that was not well done. She stabbed her- 
self with a real dagger in full view of the 
audience, slowly and painfully dragged 
herself to where Romeo was lying dead, 
lifted the lifeless arm and placed it about 
her neck, dying upon his breast. 


The sleeping and the dead are but as pictures, 


but she made the picture of herself and 
Komeo then so realistic of horror that men 
and women both turned away their eyes 
or hid them behind their hands. 

The general faults that Miss Neilson’s 
Juliet revealed were those of declama- 
tion. She was often more conscious of 
the words than of the passion which they 
convey. Declamation has its rules, but 
the emotions are not subject to them, If 
verbal expression be too closely watched, 
the more important matters escape atten- 
tion. Yet how serious a thing declama- 
tion is for an actor to consider, Mr. Jo- 
seph Jefferson finely Ulustrated by a re- 
mark to Ward, tie sculptor. The model- 
ling tool of the eminent artist had made a 
false depression in the brow of the figure 
upon which he was at work, whereupon 
he, as we stood watching him, took up a 
piece of clay and with it repaired the in- 
jury. “Ah!” said Jefferson, a bit en- 
vious may be of the ease with which it 
was done, ** Ah! you and the painter can 
correct your mistakes ; but when an artist 
of the stage commits a wordy fault, speak- 
ing too high or too low, too quickly or too 
tardily, it is done, and he cannot recall 
the word to give it the true expression.”’ 
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Still, we think the actor had rather look 
fur the proper delivery of his lines in feel- 
ing than in art. Nature seldom makes 
mistakes. 

Miss Neilson, in her month's engage- 
ment at Booth’s theatre. played the part 
of Juliet f'tteen times, appearing then as 
Rosalind in the comedy of ** As You Like 
It.” 

We have the authority of so great an 
actor as David Garrick for saying that 
comedy is no trifling affair. Jack Ban- 
nister, whom all the critics of his day so 
liked to praise, and who was so modest as 
to say that he was glad if only a dog 
wagged his tail at him, began his stage 
career as a tragedian, playing the hero of 
Voltaire’s ‘* Mahomet.’’ Meeting Rosci- 
us one day, he informed him he intended 
to try comedy. ‘Eh! eh!” said Gar- 
rick; ‘* why no, don’t think of that; you 
may humbug the town some time longer 
as a tragedian, but comedy is a serious 
thing, so don’t try it yet.” 

The versatility of dramatic genius can 
no further go, we think, than from only a 
respectable rendition of Juliet, the most 
passionate and gentlest character of trag- 
edy, to the interpretation of the part of 
enchanting Rosalind. On April 30, 1785, 
Mrs. Siddons made some such effort, and 
that great woman ingloriously failed, 
But what else was to be expected of one 
who, at Bath, after bearing a shopkeep- 
er’s commendation of a piece of calico 
which he hoped to sell her, startled him 
into unconsciousness by demanding in the 
most thrilling tones of tragedy, ‘* But, sir! 
will it wasH?’’ and whose niece, Fanny 
Kemble, is to this day said to take up her 
fork at dinner as she once took from Mac- 
beth his dagger, and with it stab the po- 
tatoes? Besides, beautiful Mrs. Jordan, 
called by the critics of the time ‘* the child 
of nature,’’ was playing Rosalind at the 
rival house, and dressing the part appro- 
priately, too, which Mrs. Siddons did not. 
In ordering the costume her only instrue- 
tions were, ‘*‘ Make it so as to conceal the 
form.” One of her critics said of it, 
** The scrupulous prudery of decency pro- 
duced an ambiguous vestment that seem- 
ed neither male nor female.” Miss Neil- 
son made no such mistake; her dress was 
copied in whole from that of a court page 
of the period, and when in the second act 
she puts it on, she seems as if she had put 
un with it and were encased in the very 
soul and mind of Rosalind, sentient with 
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the spirit of her who “ dallies with the 
wind and courts the sun’’ which play 
among and shine upon the bosky glades 
of Arden. 

On the night that Kean won his great 
triumph as Richard LII., Rae, who play- 
ed Richmond, and who before had sneered 
at ‘‘ the little man,’’ now moved by the 
thunders of applause from the house, in- 
quired deferentially, ‘* Where shall I hit 
you to-night, sir?’’ ‘* Where you can, 
sir!”? was Kean’s reply. If any metro- 
politan critic had asked Miss Neilson be- 
fore she went upon the stage that Novem- 
ber night as Rosalind, the question Rae 
asked Kean, the actress might, with easy 
assurance of her coming success, have re- 
plied as Kean did, for her impersonation 
of the character was one of those match- 
less pictures of art which bonor the stage 
as much as the artist who creates them. 
And yet in the whole range of comedy 
there are few characters so difficult to 
properly present, and the actress who at- 
tempts the trial is either a very great or a 
very insignificant one. In the earlier por- 
tions it is full of the sweetest, most wo- 
manly tenderness and dignity, and after 
the second act its spirit is oftenest of gos- 
samer lightness. Rosalind redeems the 
wild wood’s wildness, the very trees sing 
her praises, and »very peasant girl would 
woo her for her lover. Her wit is swift 
and keen, and with it she brings to 
naught the philosophy of melancholy 
Jacques. She is the foil which all his sour 
wisdom cannot turn aside nor overreach ; 
she is as rich in gentleness as in wit; her 
love is so deep that it would burst the 
shackles of her heart were it not that her 
running tongue gives it vent in mockery 
of Orlando. She falls deeper in love as 
she goes deeper into the forest’s shades, 
and she would unmask her of her disguise 
were it not that she has all a woman's 
perverseness. She is man and woman to- 
gether; somucha man that Phoebe is en- 
amored of her, so much a woman that Or- 
lando, while being in love with her as Ro- 
salind, is also half in love with her as 
Ganymede. Her pretty coquetry would 
disclose her sex were it not for her as- 
sumption of manhood, It is this duality 
of the character that makes such great 
demands upon the actor’s art; but Miss 
Neilson was so invulnerably armed in her 
gracious loveliness, in the melodious ful- 
ness of her voice, in the rare, sensuous, 
not sensual, grace of her person, that she 
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presented to her audience the fairest, ten- 
derest, and most human portrait of Rosa- 
lind ever seen upon that stage. It was in 
all things so satisfactory a one that we 
think had Shakespeare seen it he himself 
would have thanked the actress for it. 

To ignore Miss Neilson’s mere physical 
fitness to portray the character would be 
a mistake. That is properly a part of the 
living picture she shows us, and if in any 
measure for ‘‘ the golden rigol that doth 
bind her brows withal” she is indebted to 
her rare beauty, she should be as gratefal 
therefor as for that other part—her genius. 
From nature she received them both. 

From the rising of the curtain to its 
fall, there was nothing more apparent 
than that the actress was in exquisite 
sympathy with the part. So much was 
this the case, that when in the fourth act 
she was told of her lover’s hurt, and she 
seemed to affect such counterfeit distress, 
her eyes were swimming in real tears and 
her bosom heaved with a sorrow that was 
not counterfeit. It was not alone the 
glamour of youth, beauty, and classic 
grace which filled the spectatur’s mind 
with pleasurable emotion; but adding to 
the charm of the character and the com- 
pleteness of the artist’s triumph, were the 
intelligence to recognize its subtle wit, 
dignity, and tenderness; the exuberant 
vitality, the delicate refinement, and the 
masterful power to portray them all. In 
the famous scene with the nurse in ‘* Ro- 
meo and Juliet, ’’ the actress gave only 
a hint of her ability to discharge the se- 
verest demands of the most exacting com- 
edy; but as Rosalind she proved her right 
to all her transatlantic praises by art 
that was not only without a trick, but al- 
most without a flaw. In the more tender 
and emotional passages of the play her 
quiet pathos appealed irresistibly to every 
heart, for underlying all she did there was 
a wondrous sweetness of womanly dignity 
and an adherence to nature which render- 
ed the performance altogether worthy of 
her fame. 

There were in it bits of pantomime, as 
when Rosalind quits the stage at the end 
of scene second, act fifth, after she has 
promised every one good fortune on the 
morrow. Her arch smile, as she looked 
back at them, made her face seem half 
divine, and the tones of her voice were as 
a suffusion of sweet sounds, ranging high 
and rafging low, which linger with us 
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still, though since they were heard a win- 
ter has come and gone. Her utterance of 
the simple words ‘‘ Woo me! woo me!” 
to Orlando, as ber cheek was laid upon his 
shoulder, and her arm stole coyly about 
his neck, was sweet as a blackbird’s call 
to its mate; and again, in saying to her 
lover, ‘ 
Ay, go thy ways! go thy ways. 
cast away, 
And so—come death, 
the low, thrilling cadences filled the house 
with such mournful music, such despair- 
ing sweetness as were never heard there. 
The effect upon the audience was almost 
miraculous, for a stillness fell upon it 
broken only by some sobbing women in 
the boxes, who in the next moment were 
startled from their delicious tears by the 
actress’s sudden change to the most jubi- 
lant laughter, evoked by her triumphant 
fooling of her lover. 

We said that we were to judge for our- 
selves whether Miss Neilson deserved the 
fume that preceded her to America. We 
have judged her faithfully as we could, 
for the glamour that this great actress 
sheds upon the stage may in some degree 
be reflected on these pages. But be that 
as it may, her art is true art, for it not 
only occasionally reminds us of Shake- 
speare, but it makes Shakespeare real to 
us. The past, and not a very remote past, 
may have had greater actresses than Ad- 
elaide Neilson, but we have never seen 
them play Juliet or Rosalind. In the for- 
mer character, Miss Neilson was great 
every here and there, elsewhere it was the 
reverse of great; but her Rosalind, entire 
or in part, seems to us, except in an occa- 
sional mistaken emphasis, to be beyond 
the critic’s cavil. 

‘*T never hate a face that I have seen in 
the pit,’’ said Hazlitt. I think none of 
us is without a personal regard for one 
that we have seen upon the stage. I nev- 
er see a good old man going gracelully 
down the rugged ways of life, without 
remembering Rufus Blake; or a woman 
whose smile is warm as the sunshine, and 
whose laugh is like nectar, that I do not 
recall sweet Mary Gannon’s homely face ; 
and I shall never see another, whose spirit 
has the feathery lightness and the exqui- 
site tenderness of Shakespeare's Rosalind, 
without thinking of Lilian Adelaide Neil- 
son, as 1 last saw her upon the stage. 

L, Cuarke Davis. 


Tis but one 
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HERE is nothing in this world quite 
so logical as Providence. The ten- 
dency of everything to an equilibrium is 
as manifest in the moral as in the physi- 
cal world. It isas impossible fur a wrong 
to triumph as for a wave of the sea to sus- 
tain itself in the air. Every force in the 
universe gravitates toward the just and 
the true. It sometimes takes a long while 
for its equilibrium, when disturbed, to be 
reéstablished to the natural eye, but there 
is always a chasm of equal capacity with 
the wave that overhangs it, and into 
which it must descend; a concentration 
of yindicatory agencies as powerful as those 
arrayed against them. 

Such is our brief ‘ improvement” of 
an incident which, though oecurring quite 
recently and in the great metropolis of 
England, has scurcely received the degree 
or kind of attention it deserved. 

One of our patriotic countrymen, taking 
advantage of the day set apart by the 
President last November for a national 
fast and thanksgiving, invited a number 
of his most distinguished acquaintance in 
that metropolis to a quasi public enter- 
tainment. Among his guests on this oc- 
easion was the Right Hon. William Ewart 
Gladstone, Prime Minister of England. 

Either to emphasize the compliment 
which he proposed to pay the Americans, 
or not to miss an opportunity of which 
he had special motives for availing 
himself, Mr. Gladstone is reported to 
have left his bed almost imprudently to 
be present. Of course he made a speech. 
Prime Ministers never dine out without 
addressing sume portion of their discourse 
to mankind in general. Like the prophet 
Ezekiel when sent “ to those of the cap- 
tivity at Telabib,”’ they first eat the mes- 
sage they are charged to convey. 

Mr. Gladstone’s message at this festi- 
val was that his predecessor, Lord North, 
advised Her Majesty’s predecessor and an- 
cestor, George IIL., very injudiciously, and 
that they all behaved very unwisely in 
denying that ** the children planted by 
their care”? in America “ had no rights 
which a white man was bound to respect,” 
and in trying, with armies and navies and 





blood-hounds and savages, to compel them 
to submit to a government in which they 
were not represented. 

Such we take to be the purport of the 
following extract from the current report 
of the Prime Minister’s speech : 

When the day of separation came, it came at- 
tended by circumstances of pain and exaspera- 
tion. Youon your part, I am quite sure, are 
ready to feel and to make allowance for a gal- 
lant people who believed, though erroneously, 
that they were struggling for national life, and 
that upon the unity of the empire depended the 
happiness of theircountry. We on our part are 
now able to see that, with motives honorable, 
we were in error; that we were struggling 
against nature—struggling, | may venture to say, 
even against Providence ; and Americans them- 
selves do not more honor the day of their eman- 
cipation and their independence than we Eng- 
lishmen, who give them the full tribute of our 
sympathy, and who would not, if we could, undo 
the actual course of things. 

This we suppose should be accepted as 
a tolerably full and frank confession ; and 
coming as it does from Ller Majesty's 
highest responsible adviser, from the 
Government of England in fact, it marks 
an epoch in her history if not in ours. 

Now it is a curious coincidence—may 
it prove an instructive one to those whom 
it may concern—that just one hundred 
years, almost to a day, before Mr. Glad- 
stone made this thanksgiving speech to 
Mr. Field and his American guests, Dr. 
Benjamin Franklin, then residing in Lon- 
don as agent of the colonies, came into 
the possession of and transmitted to his 
principal in Boston the famous, or more 
properly speaking infamous Hutchinson 
letters, in which the discontents of the 
colonists were ascribed by the ministerial 
agents of the mother country in Massa- 
chusetts to a factious spirit among the 
people, stirred up by a few intriguing 
politicians ; in which letters also it was in- 
timated that this spirit might be subdued 
and submission secured by a more viyor- 
ous system of coercion, such as a few more 
battalions of soldiers would supply. 

These letters, though intended by Frank- 
lin to be seen by a few leading men, were 
not long in finding their way into print, 
and throwing the colonists into a state of 
the wildest excitement. Their exaspera- 
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tion against Hutchinson and Oliver knew 
no bounds. Resolutions passed the Mas- 
sachusetts House of Assembly almost 
unanimously, censuring the letters as 
tending and designed not only to sow the 
seeds of discord and encourage the British 
government in itssystematic oppression of 
the colonies, but to subvert the constitu- 
tional rights of the province. A petition 
to the King was then voted with cor- 
responding unanimity, and sent to Dr. 
Franklin in London, praying His Majesty 
to remove Governor Hutchinson and Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Oliver, who by their 


conduct had rendered. themselves obnox- . 


ious to the people and had forfeited their 
confidence. 

Dr. Franklin lost no time in requesting 
Lord Dartmouth, then the Minister of 
American affairs, to present and advocate 
the petition. 

In the fulness of time notice was given 
the Doctor that His Majesty had referred 
the petition to the Privy Council, and that 
a meeting was to be held to consider it, 
when and where his attendance was com- 
manded. 

At the hearing which, after some five 
months’ delay, was finally had, Hutchin- 
son and Oliver were represented by coun- 
sel, one of whom was the notorious Wed- 
derburn, then Solicitor-General, and a 
sort of professional reptile that only at- 
tains its full development under despotic 
governments. The Doctor and his clients 
were represented by Mr. Dunning, after- 
wards Lord Ashburton, and Mr. John 
Lee. 
The extraordinary scene which followed 
we will describe in the language used hy 
Dr. Franklin ina letter to his son Wil- 
liam, then Governor of New Jersey. Let 
us premise that Dr. Franklin never told, 
and it is still one of the unsolved histor- 
ical problems, from whom he received the 
Hutchinson letters, but that the means by 
which they were procured and the uses to 
which they were put were in all respects 
unexceptionable is no longer open to de- 
bate, thongh at the time an attempt was 
made to prejudice him in England by 
propagating the impression that he had 
corruptly violated a private correspond- 
ence.* 


* It is true Earl Russell said some years ago, 
in reference to this transaction, that “it is im- 
possible to justify the conduct of Franklin.” 
(Memoirs of C. J. Fox, vol. I., book iii.) But Earl 
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‘* Notwithstanding the intimations I lad 
received,”’ said Franklin in his report of 
this proceeding to Mr. Cushing of Massa- 
chusetts, ‘‘ I could not believe that the 
Solicitor-General would be permitted to 
wander from the question before their 
lordships into a new case, the accusation 
of another person for another matter, not 
cognizable before them, who could not 
expect to be there so accused, and there- 
fore could not be prepared for his defence. 
And yet all this happened, and in all pro- 
bability was preconcerted; for all the 
courtiers were invited as to an entertain- 
ment, and there never was such an ap- 
pearance of privy counsellors on any oc- 
casion, not less than thirty-five, besides an 
immense crowd of other auditors. 

“The hearing began by reading my 
letter to Lord Dartmouth enclosing the 
petition, then the petition itself, the re- 
solves, and lastly the letters, the Solicitor- 
General making no objections, nor ask- 
ing any of the questions he had talked of 
at the preceding board. Our counsel 
then opened the matter upon their gen- 
eral plan, and acquitted themselves very 
handsomely ; only Mr. Dunning, having 
a disorder on his lungs that weakened 


his voice exceedingly, was not so perfect- 


ly heard as one could have wished. The 
Solicitor-General then went into what he 
called a history of the province for the last 
ten years, and bestowed plenty of abuse 
upon it mingled with encomium upon the 
governors. But the favorite part of his 
discourse was levelled at your agent, who 
stood there the butt of his invective ri- 
baldry for near an hour, not a single 
lord adverting to the impropriety and in- 
decency of treating a public messenger in 
so ignominious a manner, who was pre- 
sent only as the person delivering your 
petition, with the consideration of which 
no part of Ais conduct had any concern. 
If he had done a wrong in obtaining and 
transmitting the letters, that was not the 
tribunal where he was to be accused and 
tried. The cause was already before the 
Chancellor. Not one of their lordships 
checked and recalled the orator to the 
business before them; but, on the con- 
trary, a very few excepted, they seemed 
to enjoy highly the entertainment, and 
frequently burst out into loud applause. 


Russell is hard to please. He maintained that 
the treaty of Washington was obtained by for* 


play. 
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This part of his speech was thought so 
good that they have since printed it, in 
order to defame me everywhere, and par- 
ticularly to destroy my reputation on 
your side of the water; but the grosser 
parts of the abuse are omitted, appearing 
1 suppose in their eyes too foul to be seen 
on paper ; so that thespeech, compared to 
what it was, is now perfectly decent.”’ 

After this judicial farce no one could 
be surprised at the result. On the very 
day it was enacted their lordships report- 
ed “‘that the petition was founded upon 
resolutions formed upon false and errone- 
ous allegations, and that the same was 
groundless, vexatious, and scandalous, and 
calculated only for the seditious purpose 
of keeping up a spirit of clamor and dis- 
content in the provinces.”’ 

His Majesty was pleased to approve 
this report and order the petition to be 
dismissed. 

Dr. Franklin walked home alone. 
Wedderburn, as he passed, was surround- 
ed by a crowd of applauding friends. 
** Tt was his hour and the power of dark- 
ness.”’ The next morning, which was 
Sunday, Dr. Priestley breakfasted with 
Franklin, Franklin said to him “ that he 
had never before been so sensible of the 
power of a goud conscience, for that, if he 
had not considered the thing for which 
he had been so much insulted as one of 
the best actions of his life, and what he 
should certainly do again in the same cir- 
cumstances, he could not have supported 
is.” 

The Doctor then continues : 

** Their lordships’ report, which I send 
you, is dated the same day. It contains 
a severe censure, as you will see, on the 
petition and the petitioners, and, as 1 
think, a very unfair conclusion from my 
silence that the charge of surreptitiously 
obtaining the letters was a true one; 
though the Solicitor, as appears in the 
printed speech, had acquainted them that 
that matter was before the Chancellor, 
and my counsel had stated the improprie- 
ty of my answering there to charges then 
trying in another court. In truth I came 
by them honorably, and my intention in 
sending them was virtuous, if an endeav- 
or to lessen the breach between two S:ates 
of the same empire be such, by showing 
the injuries complained of by one of them 
did not proceed from the other, but from 
traitors among themselves. 
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“It may be supposed that I am very 
angry on this occasion, and therefore I did 
purpose to add no reflections of mine on 
the treatment the Assembly and their 
agent have received, lest they should be 
thought the effects of resentment and a 
desire of exasperating. But indeed what 
I feel on my own account is half lost ia 
what I feel for the public. When I see 
that all petitions and complaints of griev- 
ances are so odious to Government that 
even the mere pipe which conveys thei 
becomes obnoxious, | am at a loss to know 
how peace and union are to be maintain- 
ed or restored between the different parts 
of the empire. Grievances are not to be 
redressed unless they are known; and 
they cannot be known but through com- 
plaints and petitions. If these are deem- 
ed affronts, and the messengers punished 
as offenders, who will henceforth send pe- 
titions? And who will deliver them? It 
has been thought a dangerous thing in 
any State to stop up the vent of griefs. 
Wise governments have therefore gener- 
ally received petitions with some indul- 
gence, even when but slightly founded, 
Those who think themselves injured by 
their rulers are sometimes by a mild and 
prudent answer convinced of their error. 
But where complaining is a crime hope 
becomes despair. 

“The day following I received a writ- 
ten notice from the secretary of the gen- 
eral post-office, that His Majesty’s Post- 
master-General found it necessary to dis- 
miss me from my office of deputy Postmas- 
ter-General in North America. The ex- 
pression was well chosen, for in truth they 
were under the necessity of doing it; it 
was not their own inclination; they had 
no fault to find with my conduct in the 
office ; they knew my merit in it, and that 
if it was now an office of value, it has be- 
come such chiefly through my care and 
good management; that it was worth 
nothing when given to me; it would not 
then pay the salary allowed me, and un- 
less it did I was not to expect it; and that 
it now produces near £3,000 clear to the 
treasury here. ‘They had, besides, a per- 
sonal regard for me. But as the post- 
offices in all the principal towns are grow- 
ing daily more and more valuable by the 
increase of correspondence, the officers be- 
ing paid hy cmmissions instead of sala- 
ries, the Ministers seem to intend, by di- 
recting me to be displaced on this occa- 
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sion, to hold out to them all an example, 
that if they are not corrupted by their of- 
fice to promote the measures of Adminis- 
tration, though against the interests and 
rights of the colunies, they must not ex- 
pect to be continued. This is the first act 
for extending the influence of Government 
in this branch. But as orders have been 
some time since given to the American 
Postmaster-General, who used to have the 
disposition of all places under him, not to 
fill vacancies under him till notice of such 
vacancies had been sent thither, and in- 
structions thereupon received from hence, 
it is plain that such influence is to bea 
part of the system, and probable that 
those vacancies will for the future be fill- 
ed by officers from this country. How 
safe the correspondence of your Assembly 
committees along the continent will be 
through the hands of such officers, may 
now be worth consideration, especially as 
the post-office act of Parliament allows a 
postmaster to open letters if warranted so 
to do by order of the Secretary of State ; 
and every provincial secretary may be 
deemed a Secretary of State in his own 
province.” 

** England,’’ says Mr. Parton very tru- 
ly, ‘* had already lost her colonies, though 
no one suspected it.”’ 

In a few months Dr. Franklin left Eng- 
land, never to put his foot again upon her 
soil, until after a seven years’ war had 
compelled her to acknowledge the abso- 
lute independence of those colonies whose 
representative she had so foully outraged, 
and whose complaints she had treated 
with such contumely. 

Before the Privy Council, when Frank- 
lin had to endure the insults and ribaldry 
of Wedderburn, it was remarked that he 
wore a suit of Manchester velvet. When 
he signed the treaty of alliance with 
France in 1778, and the treaty of peace 
with England in 1783, he wore the same 
suit, which was the more noticeable in 
the latter case, as the French court 
chanced then to be in mourning. Philo- 
sopher as he was, Franklin did not over- 
look or disregard the use of historic ef- 
fects. 

Hutchinson, finding it impossible to en- 
dure the abhorrence of his countrymen, 
for his treachery was aggravated by his 
having been born in the colonies, retired 
to England, where he lived a few unhap- 
py years on a small pension, and died 
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leaving a name only remembered where it 
is execrated. 

Wedderburn, though he fared better in 
a worldly point of view, lived without 
friends and died without a mourner. 
Even the King, when the intelligence was 
brought him that Lord Rosslyn had died 
after a brief illness, ** with a circumspec- 
tion,”’ says Lord Brougham, “ abundantly 
characteristic, asked the bearer if he was 
sure of the fact, as Lord Rosslyn had not 
been ailing before. Upon being assured 
that a sudden attack of gout in the stom- 
ach had really ended the days of his late 
servant and once assiduous courtier, His 
Majesty was graciously pleased to ex- 
claim, ‘ Then he has not left a worse man 
behind him.’ ”’ 

Now what renders the coincidence te 
which we have invited attention the more 
curious, is the fact that it should have 
taken just one hundred years from the 
time Hutchinson’s letters revealed to 
Franklin the trap that was laid in Eng- 
land for reducing the colonists to the con- 
dition of Cubans of 1873, for any one of 
the long series of English cabinet minis- 
ters to find out and proclaim to the world 
that in the great struggle which followed 
the rejection of the Massachusetts petition, 
and which resulted in the independence 
of the colonists, they were right and Eng- 
land was wrong ; they were vindicating 
the inalienable rights of man, and she 
was trampling them under foot. How- 
ever, ** Yo y el Tiempo,” said Charles V. 
Time and I against the world. ‘* Punish- 
ment is a cripple, but he always arrives.”’ 
It seems a long time to wait for such 
cheap reparation as might be made ina 
few words ofa Prime Minister at any time ; 


. but it has come at last, and our faith in 


the tendency of moral as well as physical 
forces to find their proper level is vindi- 
cated. If it had come before we had re- 
come a wealthy and powerful nation, be- 
fore our friendship had become somewhat 
valuable, and our hostility was not to be 
despised, it would have been as well, nay, , 
we venture to think, better; the motive 
would have been less equivocal and the 
eftect no less edifying. But with all the 
conditions which qualify Mr. Gladstone’s 
confession, there it is—and he has never 
said anything that has a better prospect 
of immortality. History, that never sur- 
renders its acquisitions, has reduced that 
confession to possession. The resistance 
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of our forefathers is no longer to be stig- 
matized by the descendants of their op- 
pressors as ‘* rebellion,’’ nor are we hence- 
forth to be thought to do violence to the 
truth in pronouncing George LIL. and his 
responsible advisers selfish and unprin- 
cipled tyrants. 

Mr. Gladstone’s American host, we may 
presume, did not dream that he and his 
guests were celebrating quite the most 
momentous centennial aniversary that has 
yet vecurred in the history of the Ameri- 
can people. And yet there seemed to be 
more than a fitness, a sort of poetic jus- 
tice, in having the chief political figure of 
Old Engiand all unsuspectingly giving 
to this anniversary its chief éclat by mak- 
ing it the occasion of a national me pow- 
nitet. ; 

And are we now to infer that our cou- 
sins in England, who have seen fit to make 
us this unequivocal though somewhat 
tardy reparation, have really ‘seen a 
great Tight”’; have really acquired more 
enlightened notions of the rights of man 
and of the proper sphere of government 
than were professed by statesmen like 
North and Hillsborough, and defended by 
scholars like Johnson and Gibbon? Let 
us hope so; and yet we should have more 
faith in such a conversion if we had not 
so recently seen and suffered from a dispo- 
sition to repeat the offence, mutatis mu- 
tandis, which provoked the revolt of 1775; 
and if the confessor of to-day were not 
the same man and minister who nine years 
ago gratuitously proclaimed upon the 
hustings that Jefferson Davis had created 
@ nation. 

The injustice of the British policy 
toward the colonies was just as apparent 
to Mr.: Pitt* in 1772 as it is to Mr. Glad- 
stone to-day ; and yet if the late Presiden- 
tial election had resulted, as most of the 
partisans of one of the candidates design- 

* He stated publicly in the House of Com- 


mons that he was glad the Americans resisted 
taxation without representation. 
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ed it should, in placing the government 
of the United States under the control of 
the party which only eight years ago was 
in open rebellion against it, and if a new 
civil war, one of the most natural conse- 
quences of such an event, had resulted, 
what assurance have we that the sympa- 
thy and wealth of the ruling classes in 
England would not have been poured out 
just as lavishly to dismember our Union, 
prostrate our commerce and our influence, 
and discredit our institutions, as they were 
in 1861-"65, and in 1773-"83. 

W hat single statesman or jurist in Eng- 
land still living, that smote us then, would 
spare us now if our national existence 
were aguin in corresponding peril? or 
what nobleman or capitalist is there in 
England, who subscribed for the Confeder- 
ate cotton luan in 1864, that would not 
do it again if they supposed that the short- 
est way to a dissolution of our Union? 
There can be no harm in asking these 
questions, and when Mr. Gladstone next 
joins his American cousins at a thanks- 
giving festival, he could not do better 
perhaps than, withsome of that frankness 
about American affairs of Which this latest 
is not the only specimen, to make them 
the theme of his discourse. 

Meantime it will be as well for the Uni- 
ted States not to make honey of herself 
if she does not wish the flies to eat her, 
or, as the Haytians say, ‘* make believe 
die if she does not wish to be buried,’’ but 
to continue as heretofore to treat England 
as a foreign nation, and as a foreign na- 
tion too that is inhabited by a very neces- 
sitous* and in their best estate not a uo- 
tably disinterested people. 


* From a return recently made to Parliament 
of the rentals of all houses in Great Britian is 
deduced the startling fact that, in a land of 
millionaires and princes, the number of people 
really comfortable is only one and a half per 
cent. of the entire population, or about sixty 
thousand families in the United Kingdom. 


Joun Bicrtow. 
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HE work of a woman, in the phrase 
of Brantéme, should be as the re- 
creation of a goddess. This is the dialect 
of courtliness—such as might be expected 
from the author of the ‘‘ Dames Ga- 
lantes.¥ It is chivalrous and euphonic ; it 
is the proper thing to say upon occasion ; 
but really it can never be more than a 
pretty sentiment. If this globe were 
moulded of poetry in place of plainest 
prose, if women were the airy and round- 
ed creatures that are born of the imagi- 
nition, their work would be needless, 
perhaps undesirable. 

In pursuance of the ideal, man, not 
woman, was made for labor. Nature 
doubtless designed him to be strong and 
her beautiful, that he might lay the gold- 
en sheaves at her feet, and be rewarded for 
his exertion by her loveliness. But even 
Nature cannot execute her purposes. 
Creator though she be, she is like her 
creatures limited, not nearly so much, but 
in degree. Occupation is wholesome for 
woman; but positive toil—that which 
taxes the muscles, strains the nerves, tires 
the brain—is hurtful, too long continued. 
Toil hardens, coarsens, disfigures—is hos- 
tile to esthetic development. It is the 
obdurate foe of woman ; deprives her of 
her birthright ; contravenes her tenden- 
cies. Could she be relieved of it, or bet- 
ter still, should she never be obliged to 
toil, her days would be brighter and her 
power to charm augmented. Nature 
would have her withdrawn from the strug- 
gle for existence ; would keep her seques- 
tered from the circus of contest. Howbeit 
Nature, far from omnipotent, cannot re- 
duce rebellious Circumstance, who in 
every age thwarts her aims and chal- 
lenges her beneficence. 

Woman is only exceptionally beautiful. 
Generally she does not at all answer to 
what the name suggests. She often ex- 
cites indignation that she should be 
called what in furm and spirit she is not. 
Her inheritance is lost before it reaches 
her: she is robbed by destiny of her rich- 
est appointments. Circumstances are 
inimical ; harmony is transgressed. She 


is not daintily nurtured, zealously cared 
for, as she should be. Very early she is 
forced to provide for herself : work, harder 
than men do, becomes requisite. She 
misses her foreordainment ceaselessly : 
the interpretation of her life is bitterly 
ironical. She cannot be by any possibility 
what she would. She must accept con- 
ditions as she finds them, and do her ut- 
most for self-preservation. Romancers 
may prattle of her divinity, her fascina- 
tions, her all-conquering presence ; but 
fine words will not feed; compliments 
will not clothe her. Stern facts confront 
her ; irresistible needs hedge herin. The 
world is more sadly real to woman, when 
she is obliged to face it, than it is to man, 
since then, for the first time, she discovers 
the hollowness of its pretence, the mar- 
vellous knack it hasof disguising falsehood 
in affability. Sentiment is for the pros- 
perous; idealization for the fortunate. 
They see the gilded theatre from the front, 
every illusion preserved. The actors are 
among the cords, the cobwebs, and the 
traps, every illusion dispelled. ‘They are 
puissant kings in pasteboard crowns, op- 
ulent dukes with yards of unpaid bills. 
However we would have it, the large 
majority of women must work, even those 
whose surroundings seem luxurious. Men 
have always been considered the devoteeg 
of labor ; while women are usually thought 
to be elegant idlers and graceful spend- 
thrifts. Fathers, husbands, and broth- 
ers convey this impression, and from the 
frequency of their affirmation hold it 
true. In this countty even, where the 
gentler sex are more kindly treated than 
in any other land. the burthens they bear, 
the labors they perform, are often beyond 
their strength. An American is_ in- 
clined to believe, because his women do 
not till the fields as in France and Ger- 
many, do not act as draught-horses as in 
Holland, do not perform yeoman’s service 
as in Britain, that they are strangely 
pampered and petted. He fails to ander- 
stand there may be domestic drudgery se- 
verer than digging or hveing ; that house- 
hold cares are heavier to bear than man- 
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ual toil. Eternally an egotist, it is not 
in his mind or mood to apprehend others 
clearly. 

Man, taller than woman, overlooks her, 
and in overlooking fancies himself her 
superior. Her fine fibre, spiritual force, 
heroic patience, latent fortitude, are not 
reckoned, in that they are not asserted as 
his all-conscious virtues are. Her. nat- 
ural protector, he ever remembers he is 
her shield, but forgets she is his quiver. 
Each arrow she gives he regards as his 
own; each wound he incurs he fancies is 
for her. The united labor of the two he 
divides by one, and blunderingly sets 
down the quotient as onealso. The error 
of his arithmetic is that all his sums are 
done in dollars and cents. Finances swal- 
low up his ethics, as the contemplation 
of the I swallows up the appreciation of 
his daily associates. His work brings in 
money ; the work of the woman merely 
saves it, and is not counted therefore. 
He provides ; she preserves. He earns, 
and she puts his earnings at such high 
interest that it soon exceeds the cap- 
ital. She might gain in current coin as 
much as or more than he, if the direc- 
tion of her labors were changed; but 
never could she demonstrate the possi- 
bility to him. Until she can show bank- 
notes for her industry, he will not be- 
lieve it of import. If she dare to indulge 
the hope that she might earn a little 
money, he discourages, perhaps censures 
her. It is not womanly to think of such 
a thing; and then the idea is impractica- 
ble. He is fond of inculeating the les- 
son that but for him (he may put it in 
circumlocutory phrase, but this is its 
meaning) she would come to want ; that 
he, the paragon of chivalry and mag- 
nanimity, stands between her and star- 
vation ; is the spring and stream of sus- 
tenance. 

Man has dread and detestation of wo- 
man’s independence. Whenever the sub- 
ject is discussed, he does not argue ; but 
he denouncés and ridicules it. In his 
tenderest moments, he is rather tyranni- 
cal to her. If of ordinary cast, he is bru- 
tal in his despotism; if finely wrought, 
he stops with spiritual domineering. His 
fears are vague; but he feels that any- 
thing like the independence of his sister 
would endanger his sovereignty ; would 
make him monarch without dominions, 
prince barren of subjects or estates. In 
43 
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this commercial age money insures inde- 
pendence: hence woman must be trained 
to the belief that gold will not yield to 
her delicate hands; that her brain is not 
of the monetary order. Nor is it nor- 
mally. The rules of finance are musty and 
unintelligible by-laws in her constitution ; 
but when she hears, day after day, month 
after month, year after year, of the end- 
less striving for money, of the arduous- 
ness of getting it, and is steadily lorded 
over by the purse-holder, she infers it 
must own cabalistic power. Is it strange 
her mind assumesa financial complexion? 
that she frequently puts on her wishing 
cap? If she could only turn her toil to 
pecuniary profit, what an immeasurable 
relief it would be to her, and to him on 
whom she is dependent! She does not 
understand (because she is a woman, of 
course) why she should slave early and 
late without the commonest meed of labor 
—fvod and raiment. Her partner goes to 
his business hours after she has begun 
her daily drudgery, and returns hours be- 
fore it has ended. He lounges while she 
labors: he sleeps while she is up and do- 
ing. Yet he complains of annoyance and 
fatigue, and she, silent respecting her 
weariness and exhaustion, consoles and 
coddles him. But she cannot come by 
any money. He gets it all, and with so 
much less travail. She wonders some- 
times if she might not clutch a little coin, 
were she to abate her anxiety and exer- 
tion. Is the difference between his work 
and hers wholly in his favor for gain, and 
against her for hardship ? 

She observes for herself a straitened 
economy ; and yet when she wants a new 
gown or clothes for their children, he 
hands her a few dollars as though he 
were bestowing alms. It may be that he 
harshly remarks upon her reckless ex- 
travagance, marvelling that her children 
(as if they were not his as well) should 
need so much dressing. (Privately, the 
little things are in a condition of gar- 
mental! destitution which would render 
them eligible as candidates for the bal- 
let.) He may inquire, as husbands have 
been known to do, where the five dollars 
are which he gave her six months before ; 
or what can have become of her lace shawl, 
that she should need a beaver cloak for 
winter. Some men—ay, many men—are 
incapable of comprehending why a woman 
should require money, since her board is 
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paid; albeit they waste four times over 
what would purchase her necessities. 

How can she help thinking of money, 
and of the supreme happiness it would 
give her to earn some? She shrinks from 
asking for it—so rudely are her pecuniary 
petitions received—and still she cannot 
exchange all her drudgery for a single 
penny. What is the poor woman to do? 
Her position is precisely that of a bond- 
servant (unfortunately, the glorious 
Emancipation Proclamation did not in- 
clude the feminine whites of the Repub- 
lic); her labor swells her owner’s coffers, 
and she must fairly beg for her own. 

OF this gross injustice, notwithstanding 
his guilt, the man is hardly mindful. He 
never reflects upon it. He obeys a habit ; 
follows teaching. He has been inoculat- 
ed with the notion that a woman never 
ean have any conception of money mat- 
ters; that she is constitutionally extrava- 
gant, and must be restrained on pain of 
bankruptcy. He does not reflect that she 
is his commercial as well as affectional 
partner ; that their interests are wholly 
one; that she is as much entitled to what 
he earns as he is to what she saves. He 
imagines she cannot be trusted with dol- 
lars ; that she is unable to distinguish 
between them and cents; that they must 
be doled out cautiously and slenderly, to 
keep in check her lavish disposition. For 
the most part he is mean and inequitable 
from inconsiderateness, not deliberation. 
He judges of her by traditions, borrowed 
generalizations; consequently of every 
individual of her sex he is compactly ig- 
norant. Being the money-getter, he con- 
eludes he is the money-owner. He fails 
to recognize that he is, in the smallest, his 
wife or daughter’s debtor. Oblivious of 
the countless things they do for him, he 
considers what they want in return as a 
gratuity, instead of an equivalent. Thus 
the uninformed mind explains the niggard 
hand. 

The man’s opinion of woman’s unac- 
quaintance with finance has bottom. She 
is not, however, incapable of instruction, 
as he is wont to think. Her want of in- 
formation is not her fault, but his. He 
is responsible, likewise, for what he styles 
herextravagance. She is not so, actually. 
If ignorant of the value of money, and the 
difficulty of acquiring it, it is because no 
pains have been taken with her practical 
education. More than enough of com- 
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plaint and growling she has heard, un- 
deniably, but no attempt at explanation 
of the law of supply and demand, of the 
relation of labor to capital, of the rates 
ot wages. Under the circumstances, how 
ean she be expected to know why she may 
not have one hundred as well as ten dol- 
lars? She has been bred to believe man 
a money-making animal; that financial 
multiplication is his province, his spe- 
eialty indeed. That to procure cash is a 
serious task, including anxiety, mental 
friction, nervous rasping, never enters ber 
consciousness. It appears to her simply 
an ordinary exercise of the masculine 
function. And when he refuses or hesi- 
tates to give her what she asks for, she is 
amazed at first, then mortified and hurt 
to the core. Money becomes to her a 
dark mystery, casting upas shadows. 
She understands it is to be had for labor, 
but only when man is the laborer. He 
mnay gain wealth in a year, or in a month. 
She cannot earn a week’s expenses by the 
toil of a lifetime. Poor child, how can 
she be other than confuunded ? 

The man’s duty is obvious. Either as 
husband or father, if poor or in moderate 
circumstances, he should make his finan- 
cial condition known to the feminine 
members of his household. He should be 
explicit as to his income and prospects. 
Unable or unwilling to buy this or incur 
that expense, he should say why, present 
details, be calm and complaisant. Then 
he can rest assured the financial stream 
of his domesticity will run smooth. He 
will have no further occasion, presuming 
his feminine associates esteem or love 
him, to maunder at their extravagance or 
grumble at their perverseness. Feeling 
responsibility, they will respect it, con- 
scientiously refraining from abuse thereof, 
and always be grateful for the trust re- 
posed. Seven-eighthsof the so pronounced 
errors of woman spring from lack of illu- 
mination. Let in the light upon her, and 
she can be depended on, usually, to walk 
in the straight paths. She prizes appro- 
bation—it is the most delicate of flattery 
—and she will struggle for its deserving. 

No man should oblige a woman to so- 
licit money, as though she were seeking 
charity. He should make her feel that it 
is hers as much as his; that he is simply 
its custodian ; that he is financial man- 
ager in trust. By such a course he will 
cunler new freedum upon her; open 
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breezy casements upon her stifling soul. 
She will not envy, after her liberation 
from vassalage, as she has frequently done 
before it, the lowest servant in her kitch- 
en, who can, at least, have a little money 
of her own, and spend it as she likes with- 
out being expected to account for every 
penny of its usage. 

Even women have not wholly lost their 
love of liberty. An occasional breath of 
independence may startle, but it will not 
suffocate them. 

As has been said, men are disturbed by 
the hypothesis of woman’s self-mainte- 
nance, and repelled by any effort toward its 
establishinent. In common justice, there- 
fore, they should not stint and badger her 
when she reveals her pecuniary needs. It 
is much harder than they suspect for her 
to ask—this intense reluctance is one of 
her secrets from our sex; and to ask and 
be almost refused is bitter experience— 
bitterer and bitterer as it is repeated. 
The many painful things we fancy she 
grows accustomed to, she really abhors 
the more, the more they happen. They 
pain her so she closes her lips upon them, 
while they eat into her heart; and we, 
wise judges and subtle analysts that we 
are, declare her indifferent. 

Not all persons physiologically mascu- 
line are opposed to woman's self-subsis- 
tence. Some of them are altogether will- 
ing not only that she should provide for 
herself, but for them and their children. 
Their willingness, however, is simply 
practical. Theoretically their repugnance 
to feminine freedom is violent. They are 
the conservers of established order, the 
fierce foes of innovation. They are per- 
manently troubled lest woman should step 
out of hersphere. They are voluble upon 
what should be her occupations, daties, 
and restrictions, They despise a strong- 
minded womun. If they had such a one 
fur wife, they would leave her the moment 
they should discover her dangerous drift. 
They would withdraw their aid and coun- 
tenance from her; they would resign her 
to the cold charities of the world. She 
should not bear their name nor draw a 
coin from their purse. (They omit to 
mention that the cunningest hand would 
have been unable to accomplish this nu- 
mismatic feat any time within these ten 
years.) They talk such stuff most em- 
phatically in tap-rooms, where they spend 
the substance their wives have taxed their 
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utmost strength to earn. At home they 
sit or lounge reading the newspaper, per- 
haps a volume of poetry or philosophy, 
and accuse the woman to whom they owe 
their daily bread, of sordidness and selfish- 
ness ; while they are absorbed in contem- 
plating the beautifal, or in noble plans 
for the amelioration of mankind. They 
are critical of the dishes set befure them ; 
they are fastidious of their comfort ; they 
hate the vulgar herd who cannot compre- 
hend or appreciate spirits so exalted as 
theirs. They are never heedless of their 
obligations to woman's sphere. They 
will discharge at that topic such wash of 
words as would tire the most indefatiga- 
ble reporter to reproduce. They are such 
abysmal shams that they may have ac- 
quired at last the art of duping them- 
selves. Manhood, too, is one of their 
cherished themes. They have practised 
upon it so long they can extract execrable 
sonorousness from it, even with a single 
string. Unhappy souls, the ungrateful 
globe will not recognize what it owes to 
them. They are heroes of a rarer kind 
than those illuminating the pages of the 
past. They magnanimously sacrifice their 
families to their own good ; renounce their 
duty to support mother and children for 
purely personal considerations ; and sur- 
render the triumphs they might have won 
in the great world, for the quiet fireside 
of their wife-provided home. 

Woman is little associated with work. 
Sentimentalists think she does not work 
because she ought not to; practicalists 
because she does not speak of it constant- 
ly. She is called a great talker ; but she 
is far more silent than her brother in re- 
gard to aims and affairs. Her frivolous 
and purposeless life is a standing theme 
for journalists and magazinists (women 
must have been sent into the world to be 
written about), who find the originals of 
their grossly exaggerated portraits in 
mere followers of fashion and dummies of 
the drawing-room. ‘They grow melan- 
choly over the condition of society, and sa- 
tirical at the idleness, luxury, and folly 
of the sex. The representative she is a 
creature of perplexing and inexhaustible 
variety of toilet, brainless and heartless, 
stamped with a simper and supported by 
conceit. There are such women. There 
are six-fingered babies and two-tailed 
calves. These do not portray genesis, 
nor those their kind. Nut one woman in 
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ten thousand is a devotee of fashion ; not 
one in a hundred has a second presentable 
gown. A very large majority have to 
work—there is no escape from it—espe- 
cially in the country and small towns. 
The desidiose dames and damsels who 
walk in rosy shadows, and sleep on broid- 
ered pillows, are confined mostly to large 
cities, where they illustrate the dreari- 
ness and severity of a society that has the 
hardest of hard work—nothing to do. 

There is no need of women working, is 
often said. They can get married if they 
want to, and they will then be taken care 
of. Such declarations should come from 
hermits. All men of the world know, or 
ought to know, that to the wife are open- 
ed a hundred unsuspected doors leading 
to engrossing activities. The temple of 
Hymen often joins the vestibule of the pal- 
ace of regret. Hardly any wedded woman 
can free herself from cares and accounta- 
bilities to which in her single state she 
was a stranger. And generally her la- 
bors are tenfuld increased. She who 
would enter wedlock to avoid work should 
traverse Sahara to gather fruit. The 
longer she is married, the more she finds 
to do. Needing rest most, she has it 
least. Every plant she nourishes shoots 
out new charges, blossoms into fresh soli- 
citudes. Touching toil solely, she would 
be largely the gainer could she resume 
her maidenhood. Love may lighten her 
burthens, but it does not decrease them. 
Quite the contrary indeed. And when 
she has been repeatedly blessed, among 
her blessings are scattered as their conse- 
quence broken health, shattered nerves, 
rayless future, absolute incapacity for en- 
joyment. 

If wedlock were to all women what it is 
to some (alas, that so many should gain a 
hushand but to lose a lover!), if it 
brought to the hungry soul what it prom- 
ses to the full in imagination, the gate 
of the connubial Eden would still be bar- 
red to not a few. More female than male 
children are born, in the first place. (A 
Milesian would interpret this to mean 
that nature intended more women should 
be married than men, and the bull would 
be a casual truth.) Secondly, the nu- 
merical inequality of the sexes steadily 
grows under ordinary conditions. Third- 
ly, in old communities, many men, for va- 
rious reasons—some of them yalid—be- 
come disinclined to matrimony, while the 
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mating propensity, for palpable causes, 
remains with the other sex a fixed quan- 
tity. In the republic there are more 
marriages for the population than in any 
other country ; the least in New England; 
the most in the far West. The higher 
the culture, the larger the wealth, the 
greater the celibacy. This because in 
thoroughly adjusted societies grades are 
established, grooves well worn, forms im- 
perative. On the frontier any man may 
afford to espouse ; fora cabin,a cradle, and 
a rifle are the requirements of housekeep- 
ing. In commercial centres marriage. if 
not a luxury, is a serious and expensive 
undertaking. The women of the cities 
have the deepest concern in wedlock and 
in work, since there the natural has 
yielded to the artificial, and the conspira- 
cy against starvation must be wider and 
more vigorously conducted. Many of 
them will, from the exigency of circum- 
stances, remain unwedded. They must 
depend on their own exertions. The 
drudgery of a household and maternal re- 
sponsibilities, considering the malevolent 
influences under which they are often car- 
ried, are more grievous than remunerat- 
ed effort for one’s self. Few wives, to say 
it homely, get more than their board and 
clothes; and the larger part of working 
womer. earn these and something more. 

* Woman, it is claimed, should not seek 
marriage to avoid work, but should seek 
work to avoid marriage. She is too prone 
to view wedlock—the result of a false ed- 
ucation she is slowly outgrowing—as a 
status absolute instead of empirical. She 
imagines happiness inheres in it, when 
nothing does really. It simply gives back 
what is brought to it. It is the mirror of 
the conjoining minds. Looking through 
each others’ eyes, the image is clear and 
complete. Gazing at different angles, it 
is confused and distorted. Particularly 
true is it of marriage that what we carry 
to it we find reflected in it. Once let 
this noonday mystery, this open secret, be 
apprehended, and they who think to wed 
will glance within for that which they 
had hoped without. 

Is it not safe to say more happiness is 
wrecked than reaches home on matri- 
monial seas? The voyagers set sail fan- 
eying they are favored of Aivlus ; that 
their keel will ride in the fair haven of the 
port of peace. They see the rising cloud ; 
they hear the rushing wind; they feel 
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the swelling waves. Still is the canvas 
spread ; the vessel plunges, creaks, and 
groans. While they deem themselves se- 
eure, the tempest in its fiercest fury 
strikes ; the masts give way ; the deck is 
crushed ; the ocean dashes through, and 
on the watery waste black ruin sits. 

The mischief is that they who have em- 
barked are overconfident ; they do not un- 
derstand the novel waters; their views of 
convoying are incorrect ; and so they are 
disabled, lost perchance. 

It is discreeter to marry in cool than in 
hot blood, notwithstanding the profana- 
tion of romance. Fiery hearts are poor 
counsellors. Few nuptial feasts are 
spoiled by tardy preparation. Nature 
having made women conjugal, they are 
more liable to be deceived than men, who 
are sexually philopolygynous. For them, 
marriage as an institution needs to be un- 
idealized, lest they be caught by its false 
glitter. After contracting it, they can- 
not exercise their imagination too much 
in itsbehoof. The more potent the charm 
on their eyes, the better for it and them. 
They may not cling too long to their sub- 
jective enchantment. Before taking 
vows they should try to consider calmly 
the untried state, preserving wholesome 
skepticism of its indiscriminate laudation. 
Regarding it as a means, not as an end, 
as a spring of sympathy and comfort, not 
as an emancipation from labor or as a 
source of support, they may approach it 
in the proper spirit. They who can afford 
to wait are likeliest to win. As very few 
maidens have themselves, or through their 
parents, pecuniary independence, em- 
ployment is their surest deliverer from 
morbid discontent or injudicious wedlock. 
Work is what they want above everything. 
They sigh over their empty hearts ; but 
their empty life is the seat of their trou- 
ble. Occupied hands are an excellent 
remedy fur sentimental dumps. How 
much wiser and more wholesome for every 
young woman to do something practical, 
something which will give her thoughts 
outward direction, and suppress the in- 
ward gush of sentimentalism ! 

Less moral courage than formerly is re- 
quired to inspire women with determina- 
tion to enter the lists of labor, and com- 
pete with man in different arts and indus- 
tries. The nobleness of work is no longer 
a vacant phrase to tickle the groundlings: 
it has genuine and generous significance. 
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Our sisters, having recognized the revolu- 
tion in opinion, the justice and advantage 
of this broad republicanism, are turning 
their flexile hands and quick brains to ma- 
terial and spiritual profit. Throughout the 
land they are finding and filling places 
that have been waiting for and wanting 
them. They are displacing some men— 
it is to be hoped they will displace more— 
but the displacement will benefit both. 
For generations we have occupied posi- 
tions that do not rightfully belong to us ; 
that are plainly the property of the other 
sex. What claim have we to act as dry- 
goods clerks, petty tradesmen, copyists, 
tailors, accountants, correspondents, 
scriveners, when women are idle who 
could better discharge the offices? 
Aught demanding delicate manipulation, 
rapid intelligence, pleasant address, en- 
tire trustworthiness, apprehension of 
beauty, correct intuition, is within the 
feminine province, though not exclusively. 

The tedious homilies concerning what 
woman could and could not, should and 
should not do, have of late been merci- 
fully abated—not because the preachers 
had lost breath, or exhausted platitude ; 
but because she has by actual deed re- 
futed argument to show the deed impos- 
sible. She has proved herself proficient 
in what are absurdly called the learned 
professions ; has excelled in painting, his- 
trionism, sculpture, literature, journal- 
ism; has shone in certain branches of 
mechanics, commerce, and finance. She 
seems capable of anything not requiring 
unusual muscular strength, systematic 
cruelty, or sustained ferocity. Every day 
reveals her latent power, ingenuity, and 
skill, and places her on heights to which 
erewhile she would not have hoped to 
climb. She is an artist by temperament. 
She receives from Nature that which man 
often obtains only by long study and 
special training. Her expression is far 
superior to his. As arule,she both talks 
and writes better. Hence her elevated 
rank in the field of seripture, where in- 
deed—and this is pleasant to think -she 
has an advantage over him. As there 
are fewer feminine than masculine writ- 
ers, she more easily achieves distinction, 
and frequently has higher compensation. 
So the much talked-of Republic of Letters 
may be suspected of potential gynocracy. 

In medicine she has gained numerous 
triumphs, and in spite of the intulerant 
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spirit of the profession, she has secured a 
firm fuothold there. ‘To unbiased minds 
she is eminently qualified to be a physician, 
and in the treatinent of many cases (notably 
diseases peculiar to her sex) must be more 
efficient than her masculine enemy, whose 
periodic rabidness renders his M.D. pain- 
fully ambiguous. As a lawyer she would 
certainly be successful, particularly as a 
pleader. She could make even musty 
legal lore interesting: her eloquence 
would convince judges, and carry juries. 
In the not remote future Portia will be 
better known in the courts than on the 
stage. 

Science is indebted to woman, though 
it is tuo severe to win her largely. Al- 
beit feminine in many tongues, it is not 
feminine in its affinities. 

he more avenues of employment that 
are thrown open to woman, the larger 
will be her liberty, the fuller her life, the 
more developed her character. The ob- 
tainment of work—such as men do—will 
give fresh oxygen tu her lungs, ruddier hue 
tu her blood. She will have a future out- 
side of marriage. She will have the sweet 
satisfaction of taking care of herself, of 
handling her own money—at least until 
the man is met capable of taking care of 
her in every way, from the slightest at- 
tention to the strongest upholding, and 
of sharing bis purse with her as if he 
were receiving favor. 

O the woful difference between taking 
a man and finding the man! It is the 
distinction between a connection of con- 
venience and a coalition of lives. 

Work not only enables woman to 
choose, it imparts wisdom to her choice, 
It sharpens her judgment; enlarges her 
understanding ; instructs her innocence. 
Once in the real, bustling, striving world, 
she will learn what experience alone can 
teach. She will look back at her past 
self, and marvel she could have been so 
ignorant, at the same time so replete with 
varied misinformation. She will not be 
rendered skeptical or cynical by her first 
accurate knowledge. On the contrary, 
she will believe more and trust more from 
her deeper reflection and broader charity. 
The man may never be encountered. If 
so, she will not know her loss any more 
than we know of ships, freighted perhaps 
with unformed love for us, that pass us in 
the night upon the trackless sea. To miss 
the man is, at worst, a negative misfor- 
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tune; while to aecept a man—from other 
than the highest motive—is positive 
calamity. Work does not by any means 
eonduce to marriage; lessens its proba- 
bility rather; but it does much to save 
woman froin the insane folly of confound- 
ing matrimony with maintenance, and 
selling herself for a mess of pottage. 

Manita was the eldest of six daughters, 
and her parents were in straitened cir- 
cumstances. She had been well educated ; 
she was fair, graceful, amiable, and twen- 
ty-eight. All her future was enclosed in 
the circle of a (yet unbought) wedding 
ring. She had had proposals, but had 
refused them hoping for better. They 
did not come. She felt she should not 
any longer be a burthen to her father. 
Still, she had not sufficient strength of 
character to seek employment; nor could 
she bear to be called an old maid. Sorely 
was she perplexed. She made up her 
mind, and unmade it, a dozen times a day 
respecting her future course. In her un- 
settled condition, one of her rejected suit- 
ors offered himself again; and, though 
she loved him not a whit, scarcely re- 
spected him—and still worse, he had slen- 
der income—she accepted him with secret 
gratitude. Their disunited lives were as 
might have been anticipated. They jar- 
red and sulked and recriminated; grew 
further and further apart, without guing 
apart; and yet were near enough to 
bicker and embitter. At the end of five 
years they were so wretched, had such 
mutual hatred, that they called each other 
‘“*dear’’ in public, and bored their ac- 
quaintances with repetition of the mani- 
fest fulsehood that their marriage was 
purely one of love. They had children, 
indubitably (such couples always do), and 
the children supplemented the misery of 
their parents. 

Ogeta, the next eldest of Manita’s sis- 
ters, reached that period in maidenhood 
when to wed or work becomes the ques- 
tion. Like the great majority of her sex, 
she could have had half a dozen husbands, 
had she not demanded more than a unit 
in the census-table. He whom she mig):t 
have approved sought not her hand, and 
it remained free to turn to independence. 
She did not hesitate as her sister had. 
That which she found to do she did, re- 
linquishing the thought of wedlock. As 
a shop girl her wages were small, and 


her hours long. She was adapted to 
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higher employment: it was below her 
station. But she was proud, not vain, 
and so dignified her occupation that she 
lifted it to her level. Industry and intel- 
ligence advanced her: she had more time 
and more money ; was enabled to help her 
parents, and respect herself fully. One 
of her employers, who had learned to es- 
teem and grown to love her for her ex- 
cellence, urged her to be his wife. She 
asked leisure to consider, but really that 
he might do so; for his image had long 
been imprinted on her heart. They had 
perfect understanding; and the priest 
confirmed Nature’s fiat, which had de- 
clared them one. Her struggle was over, 
and her reward had come in a furm of hap- 
piness she had not expected. 

Another sister, Clarisse, deeming it es- 
sential she should provide for herself, imi- 
tated her sister’s example. She, too, was 
capable, and succeeded in a modest way. 
Desirable offers of marriage were made to 
her ; but, as she was fastidious, they were 
not entertained. She was very affection- 
ate and tender; but she had no wish to 
waste her affection and tenderness in the 
name, without the spirit, of marriage. 
Her life was full of sweetness and char- 
ity: she did not pine nor wither in her 
voluntary virginity. She never regretted 
her maidenhood. She saw about her 
many wives less contented than herself. 
Not a few of her familiars, particularly 
those discordantly mated, expressed re- 
gret and pity that a woman so good and 
true should have been deprived of the 
blessings of matrimony. Their regrets 
she did not share, and privately she 
thought they would better keep their 
pity for themselves. 

Which of the three sisters had done 
the wisest? Which was the happiest? 
Certainly not Manita, who had mistaken 
a mirage for Scylla, and suffered ship- 
wreck on Charybdis—the dangerous 
rock, not laid down in connubial charts, 
whereon so many women drift and break. 
Imagining it to be on the direct course to 
the promontory of Delight, they are strand- 
ed before they are aware—the radiance 
of heaven above their heads, and ruin 
grinding beneath their feet. 

Aside from the material assistance of 
work, its influence on the feminine mind 
is healthful, under existing conditions, 
Earning money, the consciousness and 
recullection of it lend a stimulus to many 
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women which no other outward agency 
can. Who has not heard them speak of 
it with enthusiasm as an experience, or 
with rapture as a possibility? Ability 
to turn labor into lucre is their symbol 
of freedom; and they worship freedom 
(unless bound by the tendrils of the heart) 
exactly as we dv. We fancy they long to 
be enslaved. If so, they should have 
their choice of masters—those to whom 
it is easy, natural, and graceful to rule 
—those who unite the magnetic and sym- 
metrical opposites—the tender and the 
strong. 

The desire to earn money may not be 
spontaneous with women; may spring 
from transmission. But they have it all 
the same—notably those who have learn- 
ed from men’s rehearsals how precious is 
the universal commodity. When they 
get a fair insight into realities, they see 
that money is the lever which moves the 
globe. Not to possess some of it is to suf- 
fer disadvantage. And they are often 
made to feel that a dollar given has a 
higher value than a hundred gained. 
This feeling is a serious reflection upon 
our delicacy in dealing with them. If 
we are unwilling to explain the mysteries 
of bank accounts, we should withhold our 
comments on domestic disbursements. 

It has been alleged as evidence of the 
superiority of our sex, that while many a 
woman wishes to be a man, hardly any 
man wishes to bea woman, ‘This merely 
imports that she desires his liberty, inde- 
pendence, privilege, which, from her con- 
tracted sphere, show larger than they 
are. To earn money would be to approx- 
imate to him, and so the thought of mon- 
ey won by her own hand or head capti- 
yates her imagination, and, until the ex- 
periment be made, seems too precious tw 
be possible. 

One of the sweetest experiences that 
ean come to woman is her first financial 
reaping. However small, it seems large 
to her. Each spear of golden grain looks 
priceless in her beaming eyes, as she 
holds it up that it may catch the glory of 
the sun. Those primeval dollars (so they 
appear to her), gained to their lowest far- 
thing, have never had their counterpart. 
Their power of purchase is unlimited ; 
they have more value than the jewels of 
Giamschid. Whatever wealth may be 
hers thereafter. it shall lack the grandeur 
and exultation which lay so lambent io 
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those trivial earnings. Falling in the 
dusty way of life, they sanctify the spot 
they touch, and fix an era in a new ca- 
reer. 

Even the men who scoff at woman’s 
striving to convert herself into a mint, de- 
claring it renders her mercenary and un- 
sexes her, really respect her more after 
she has coined her labor. They are the 
ultra-practical who recognize only facts ; 
who, beholding, as they style it, one of 
the weaker sex relieved by a background 
of money-getting, admit she never looked 
so well or strong before. They protest 
against her intrenchment upon masculine 
prerogative, but add there must be some- 
thing in her after all. Though they may 
merely have grunted at her in passing 
heretofore, they doff their hats on learn- 
ing that she has an account at the bank- 
er’s. It has been affirmed that Venus 
would have looked lovelier had she crimp- 
ed her hair. She would have been more 
than fascinating to some men had she 
dressed her symmetrical nudity in a purse 
of hand-won gold. 

Wives have sometimes surprised their 
husbands and enhanced the marital re- 
spect by revealing the fact that they had 
dollars to show for their labor. From 
that date forth the ungenerous lords, de- 
prived of their time-honored aphorisms, 
disconnecting feminineness and finance, 
regarded their consorts more as equals 
and companions, and gave the confidence 
they could no longer withhold. 

It is a token of man’s inconsistency and 
unreasonableness that he should frequent- 
ly object to his wife or any woman labor- 
ing for pay, though he forces her to the 
servitude of the household. She is his 
menial; prepares his meals; waits on 
him every minute ; has no surcease from 
anxiety and work, while he casts his sha- 
dow on her home. Call you this mar- 
riage? Slavery is its aptest name; and 
yet the pitiless taskmaster considers him- 
self, and is considered, a good husband 
because, forsooth, he provides materially 
for his family, and has never been known 
to kick any of its members down stairs. 
Opposed to women laboring for pay! 
The case is clear enough. It is the com- 
pensation which hurts his conscience. 
Before he resolves to be virtuous, he 
counts the cost. If he can play the part 
at a liberal discount from the regular 
rate, he can be reckoned upon as Melanche 
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thon, Howard, and Wilberforce rolled in 
one. He would let his ill-starred wife 
watch at his bedside all night long, lest 
he might be sick ; but he would be pain- 
ed to hear her say she would like a slen- 
der sum to give the poor old widow dying 
in the adjacent street. Such as he should 
be judged to requite their spouse in legal 
tender (the only tender thing they have 
about them) for drudgery discharged. 
She deserves at least to be put on equal 
footing with a common servant, and re- 
ceive a servant’s wages. Did she so, she 
would be less borne down by work; for 
meanness, when it pays, is considerate 
—of its money. The woman who gets an 
equivalent for labor has some hope of re- 
demption. She may buy her time as all 
slaves are allowed to do, and thus have 
space to think and to despise the bonds she 
bears. A little jingle in her purse makes 
music in her mind—music that may lift 
her from her drooping, and suggest a pos- 
sibility beyond. The work that pays, 
however little, is hopeful work ; all other 
is debasing drudgery. 

Woman’s work is the theme of the 
time; it is most vital to her, determining 
her true relations to man and society, 
directing her development, deciding her 
future. Her capacity to do cannot be 
judged by what she has done; for new 
culture, new convictions, new elements 
of activity are continually entering into 
her life. She is unremittingly releasing 
herself from senseless traditions and stu- 
pid conventionalities. The spirit of her 
deliverance comes to her in the atmos- 
phere. Though she thrusts her feet into 
the soil, she must move with the motion 
of the earth, and take in the breath of 
progress sailing on every breeze. What 
can she do? is the question asked. The 
better form is, What can she not do? 
To presuppose ability is partial perform- 
ance. Her work is her destiny; its kind 
must mould her being ; its quantity regu- 
late her growth. 

That a woman of intelligence and force 
should have occupation worthy of her is 
an axiom. To man all lists are opened ; 
his strength and prowess decide the issue. 
She is debarred, hindered, repelled in her 
efforts to advance. Her chains are often 
gilded in order to please her fancy. 
Gauds are handed her when she longs for 
gems. She is nourished with verbiage 
and repressed by forms. Many of our sex 
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think she should be confined to the house- 
hold; that the extent of her range should 
be the kitchen range; uttering such in- 
sipidities as ‘*'The nursery is woman’s 
Eden ’’; ‘‘ Woman’s empire is bounded 
by the fireside.” Why not declare, 
‘* Plum-pudding is the wife’s true para- 
dise *’; ‘‘ The happiness of home depends 
on hash’’? These are as true as those, 
and superior as specimens of fustian. 
What a woman says of herself is entitled 
to respect. She frequently prefers the 
nursery. She has been known to be en- 
amored of the kitchen. She should not 
be deprived of these. They are good for 
her because she thinks them good. But 
it is exasperating to hear a man who 
knows nothing of women—or anything 
else—perpetually telling what women de- 
sire, what they need, what they are fitted 
for. We have been the self-appointed 
superintendents, directors, sponsors, and 
mouthpieces of the sex quite too long. 
Our pragmatic regulation and legislation 
should have expired before this by limita- 
tion and the law of common sense. 

The chief defect of the ordinary man’s 
judgment is that women are all alike ; 
that what suits one suits all. He puts 
Aspasia and Audrey, Duessa and Dulcinea 
del Toboso in the same walk ; goes on gen- 
eralizing, and conceives he has wrought 
wisdom. The belief that every feminine 
creature should be a housewife, a family 
fag, is a repulsive phase of his trans- 
mitted insanity. He cannot apprehend 
any other proper sphere for her (propriety 
is the bugbear of little minds), albeit it 
never occurs to him that, by parallel rea- 
soning, blacking boots and sweeping 
streets would be the fittest employment 
for masculine genius. Had he arranged 
history, he would have set Sappho to 
darning socks, Zenobia to washing dishes, 
Hypatia to nursing children with the 
measles. The simple truth is, woman 
should have precisely the same latitude 
and privilege that inan has in respect to 
conduct and oceupation. He does what- 
ever he can; so should she—so she will. 
If her taste and inclination lead her to 
the kitchen, thither let her go; or to the 
bourse or bar; to the pulpit or the 
stage; to the rostrum or the editorial 
desk ; to the studio or the laboratory. It 
has been urged against her that, wanting 
employment, she hus shown no fondness 
for entering service. Is that to be won- 
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dered at? Where is the secret charm of 
sinks and kettles, of burning stoves and 
steaming tubs, of mortifying subjection 
to those no better than, perhaps inferior 
to, herself? 

Thousands of men are idle, can get no 
place, they say ; live by their wits; mean- 
ly steal and style it borrowing. Scaven- 
gers are in demand, and stevedores, and 
tillers of the svil, and laborers in new 
States and territories. Do the idlers 
rush forward to fill those vacancies? Not 
they, while lies and shifts and tricks will 
help them through. But if women want 
work, as they pretend, they should take 
whatever they can get. Women are only 
women. And men—many of them—are 
less than men. 

Woman’s aversion to the lowest drudg- 
ery is natural and laudable. It evinces 
the possession of ideals, the cherishment 
of aspirations. Such vulgar usefulness 
arrests her growth, defeats the promise of 
her future. In order to do worthy work, 
she needs culture, training, development ; 
and these must come from a higher source 
than the saucepan or the needle. Perfect 
freedom to obey instinct, to follow intel- 
lectual bent, to submit to tendency, is 
essential to success of any sort. Women 
want and are getting these; and their 
achievement shows how profuundly they 
are benefited. Let servants’ chores be 
done by servants, or by those who relish 
them! Let women of finer mould and lof- 
tier aim gather whatever fruit their arms 
can reach; ascend whatever eminence 
their strength can mount! The future is 
full of evangels for the mothers of the 
race. The dawn of a larger era is already 
flashing up the sky. 

Woman has ceased to be a pretty play- 
thing, a bauble of the hour. The silliest 
of her sex would not be pleased to hear 
what was said of the Duchess de Fon- 
tanges, that she is lovely as an angel and 
empty as a shell. Woman’s fate is upon 
her; the broad empire of work stretches 
out before her, until it melts in the blue 
of the heavens. She has discovered that 
this world is not in the least ideal; not 
the Nephelococeygia which gallant tri- 
flers assume; not at all as we would have 
it indeed; but a field of earnest labor, 
wherein she is entitled to half by inheri- 
tance, and to whatever more she can fair- 
ly earn. 

Junius Henri Browns. 











66 TS this seat engaged? ” 

As Lam one of that minority of 
the travelling public which does not put 
body on one seat, feet on another, and bag 
on a third, I replied, ‘* No, sir.”’ 

If the ‘“*no’’ was abrupt, the *‘ sir” 
was courteous, echoing the satisfaction 
with which I judged that my companion 
on the rai!road was a desirable one. Ina 
moment more we heard the last of that 
song with its suggested accumpaniment 
of polite fraud, ‘* Plen-n-n-ty of room in 
the palace car, gents,” and a dozen of the 
American public, who could not find the 
seats they had paid for in the ordinary 
curs, were trooping after the smooth, fat, 
yellow fellow—host of the palace car, to 
pay fifty cents or one dollar more for the 
transportation they had already purchased. 
** We poor subjects of an ualimited moun- 
archy!?’’ And my companion turned to 
me with the joint exclamation and inter- 
rogation set to a satirical smile. 

‘** Supporting how many royal families, 
Vanderbilts, Fisks, ‘'weeds, Goulds, and 
Pullmans?” I added. 

** Yes, yes; but I introduced an un- 
pleasant subject ; excuse me.” 

And my fellow passenger gravely bent 
his head as one might ask a blessing. 

With long, hoarse whistles and quick 
shrill blasts we curve into the avenue, and 
rumbling through a mile of bakeries, pro- 
duce stores, soap factories, dirty children, 
coal yards, swill carts, and scores of grog- 
geries, we quicken our pace past unfilled 
lots with green pools busy with the cheap 
shipping of many bare-legged young 
merchants, past squatter settlements of 
crowded shanties. Faster; briefer, more 
screaming whistles. We speed by hualf- 
acre iarket-gardens, green, orderly, 
crowded, but not with weeds. By masses 
of rock-blast. By whitewashed, paling- 
bound miniature hostelries, with ill-spell- 
ed gigantic signs. Now some woods on 
one side; small rocky capes and laps of 
water on the other. On theright a ceme- 


tery, an asylum, an old country place of 
the Von Dorms or Van Skelkins, a sabur- 
ban resort for diners-out and picnickers, 
overhanging bluffs of cedar and hemlock. 
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On the left we leave a hopeful fisherman, 
his boat a rod from shore, his eyes fullow- 
ing our dash-by; a group of naked buoys 
who plunge with a shout into the river. 
Steamboats strive to keep up with us, 
sloops and schooners scud and tack, a club 
bvat-house and its jaunty loungers wave 
salutes; a long wharf piled with coal— 
One Hundred and Forty-second street ! 

That left behind, we were fairly away 
from New York. All those features of 
the outskirts panorama were too familiar 
to interest me, soI poiitely studied him 
in the seat with me—to the general observ- 
er only a good-looking man of society, a 
gentleman of fine size and build, simply 
clothed in the fashion, returning appar- 
ently to his country seat for a Sabbath’s 
rest from the suits he was conducting in 
court, or from the duties of a counting- 
zvom. His manner and first words had 
pleased me. I have always prided my- 
self on an ability to read and place, with 
but brief observation and study, those who 
amuse or profit me in the occasional cur- 
rents of travel, or in the continuous vast 
stream that hurries and whirls us all 
along, a motley, jostling crowd, from the 
cradle to the grave. Immediately there 
was that consciousness of en rapport that 
one sometimes finds introducing and uni- 
ting him to an utter stranger, no longer so 
from the first flash or circuit of invisible 
sympathy, and I suddenly conceived a 
strange interest or curiosity in my near 
neighbor. 

After the few words we had exchanged, 
and he had arranged his few traps and 
glanced over a book in hand, he settled 
himself to a comfortable repose ; not to 
sleep, but merely, I suppose, to enjoy a 
little rest and quiet of mind, after a hard 
day’s business and a July afternoon’s 
walk. One hand rested in the bosom of 
his vest, the other lay holding the book 
on his knees. His head fell forward a 
little, and so he seemed very passive and 
comfortable, as if the life we whirled 
through, the river course beside us, the 
burr of our sweep by bank, tunnel, and 
building, the galloping time rattled by 
our wheels on the rails—as if all these 
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made a metre to lull and rest him. So it 
seemed, fur there was a satislaction, al- 
most a smile, ‘* a smile that was child- 
like and bland,” as Truthful James ex- 
pressed it, about his well-shaped mouth 
and chin. I marked the breadth and un- 
evenness of his forehead, how his chestnut 
hair and side-whiskers had the beginning 
of gray in them, how large and curved 
were the nostrils of a strong nose. I dis- 
covered, as I thought, energy and enthu- 
siasm in the lines of jaw and side face, in 
the clear, sanguine, but dark complexion, 
traced with veins and nerves. At the 
glance accompanying his first words to 
me, I was struck by the fiery nubleness, as 
I read it, of his eyes, a searching power 
and strange beguiling tenderness in them. 
This dignity and this passion of the eyes 
were confirmed to’me by his low, firm, 
sweet voice. 

The opinion I formed in the fifteen or 
twenty minutes of contemplation, and af- 
terward from his conyersation, was: 


Here is a man of and in the world and so- 
ciety, and yet a rare, original, independ- 
ent being, above, perhaps, or at least a 
little one side from them; at any rate, an 
interesting creature, not the potter’s clay, 


rather the potter. Of course, an ordinary 
individuality could not have impressed a 
fellow traveller as he did me in so short a 
time. And I was conscious of a certain 
exaltation in this railroad chance of mak- 
ing the acquaintance of and being en- 
riched by such a rich, strong character. 
I wondered whether he were artist, poet, 
mechanician, evangelist, actor, or mer- 
chant. He has, asl write—more than two 
years after that summer afternoon’s ride 
—a place in another world. 

So sharply was | impressed by my com- 
panion’s appearance, manner, conversation, 
and by—the more than those—a certain 
aroma or magnetic halo which I fancied 
his personality to exhale, that my imagi- 
nation constructed a romantic theory of 
his probable life—an influence and an ex- 
ample as wholesome breezes in every close 
quarter they might chance. No artisan 
was he in his profession, I mused, but ar- 
tist in that and the life broader than pro- 
fession. 

As we crossed the Spuyten Duyvel my 
companion aroused himself from his open- 
eye nap, and gave attention to the book in 
hand, but soon turned from that to the 
scenery. My offer to him of the seat by 
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the window led to some desultory re- 
marks, and those passed into a conversa- 
tion which, before we passed the opposite 
Palisades, had grown as warm and euar- 
nest as the talk of old friends. 

What a delightful ride that is up the 
Hudson River railroad by a six or six- 
thirty train, of a summer’s afternoon! 
There was but little dust that day. It 
had been a stifling one in the city. Be 
fure Sing Sing and seven o'clock the hot 
sun sank down behind the Nyack hills. 
Then we were able to push up the blinds 
and enjoy the full breeze and view. 

In a moment we plunge from light, 
breeze, and freedom into the damp obseu- 
rity of a short tunnel, then rush with 
clanging reverberations past the high, 
shadowed, white walls pierced with hun- 
dreds of narrow, grated window slits. 
You put your face close to the car side, 
and peer up with sad curiosity ut the 
prison sides; perhaps catch a flash-like 
picture in one of those iron-barred frames 
of a fuce—merely a bare face seen but for 
an instant—but perhaps you fancy it a 
hard, desperate countenance marked by 
misery and revenge. But few seconds for 
your gloom. It travels not beyond the 
massive, dreary walls and the last sentry- 
box. A harsh, prolonged whistle of the 
engine, and we are by the pleasant open 
shore again. Some faint pink lines over 
the Rockland hills, the river cheerfully 
rippled, a few sails, away ahead a steam- 
boat just passing Croton Point. With 
increasing speed we flash by Sing Sing, 
screaming as though our monster locomo- 
tive craved some victim to wet its rails. 
Now Brandreth’s pretty little pill box and 
factory close under our right; a marshy 
shore and outstretched nets on the left. 
We cross the drawbridge of the Croton— | 
the beautiful river flowing out of a but 
partially revealed valley, and spreading 
into a bay that looks the picture spot for 
punts and flocks of ducks. 

Just there, near the south shore of Cro- 
ton Point, and about a quarter of a mile 
from the rails, was a sloop swinging on a 
new tack as we saw it. In the softening 
light, a little in the shadow of the land, 
gently touched by a reflection of the west- 
ern sky, and caught but for a glance as 
she turned to a new course, and we ran 
between the gravel banks that open with 
a dry yawn right at the base of the Point, 
she seemed as a shape seen in the clouds, 
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as a fading mirage—a mysterious unreali- 
ty and faintness encompassing her as the 
atmosphere of some phantom craft. 

‘*What a pretty illusion! ’’ exclaimed 
my companion with a sigh, as if the sight 
was too quickly shut out. 

** Yes,’’ I answered, “like a brief 
dream, a shadow in the water, a reflection 
from some river of the spirit world; ’’ and 
I gave a half laugh as a sort of apology 
for my romance. 

(Heretofore in this narrative I have not 
given our conversation, but only suggest- 
ed its character and fervor. Now, how- 
ever, I write the words exactly as spoken.) 

Then my companion, turning himself to 
me and throwing his arm along the back 
of the seat behind me—an unconscious 
gesture that seemed to take me into his 
mind’s embrace—said with a sweet, ner- 
vous smile, and a tone of some hesitancy, 
lowerinhg his voice and slowly, carefully 
uttering his words: 

“That little picture impresses you ex- 
actly as it does me—your words are just 
what mine would be. But much move 
than this something so strangely syinpa- 
thetic between you, good sir, and me, 
strangers, it would seem, ever before this 
afternoon, moves me to narrate an inci- 
dent which the sight of that phantom-like 
boat recalls. The—epi—yes, I will call it 
episode—remains with me an ineffaceable 
impression, and yet this is the first time 
I have mentioned it. Some doubt—some 
instinctive sentiment that I cannot ana- 
lyze—some involuntary check that has 
come upon me whenever I have been on 
the point of uttering it—has hitherto 
prevented me from repeating the facts I 
wus a witness to, actor in, I may say. 
This repugnance, if I may call it so, was 
not at all superstitious, for the incident 
had nothing in it ghostly éo me, nothing 
oppressive or fearful, only very strange; 
unaccountable certainly according to our 
present lights, but suggesting only a vig- 
orous train of speculation to my thoughts. 
However, to give you my little story: I 
was invited a year ago this summer—by 
the way, in this same month of July—to 
join a young friend of mine, my nephew, 
in a coasting voyage in his yacht. I glad- 
ly accepted, and became one of a smail 
but very pleasant party for a fortnight’s 
cruise. We ran down to the Chesapeake, 
had some charming trips in its waters, 
stopped at Fortriss Monroe, entirely es- 
caped bad weather, and in every way en- 
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joyed ourselves fully. My nephew is 
something much better than a mere idle 
young man of wealth. He folloWs as an 
artist his profession of literature, is a 
man of much information, education, and 
conversativnal power, and as his life is 
pure und his manners are dignified, he 
makes a delightful host. To balance the 
sweetness of three ladies and a beau of su- 
ciety, he brought on the trip E——, one 
of our most brilliant lawyers, the Rev. 
Mr. C——, whose wife was one of our la- 
dies, and this old fogy myself. However, 
my short story has nothing to do with any 
of those. Our sailing-master, though paid 
by the month, and one of the best yacht 
sailors in New York harbor, was a gentle- 
man equal socially to the best of us. He 
comes of one of the first families in the 
country, but is poor, and crazy on every- 
thing marine. To sailing many yachts in 
summer he joins boat building in winter, 
and sea painting at all times. He is a 
gentlemanly original, a mixture of ‘Tom 
Cringle’s Log,’ ‘The Green Hand,’ and 
‘ The Cruise of the Midge’ in flavor, and 
overflows with the best kind of dry humor 
in action and talk. With all appreciation 
of my nephew and his guests, | must say 
that I most enjoyed our sailing-master. 
On that trip, often beside him, helm in 
hand and pipe in mouth, I learned some 
valuable lessons in life from him, my ju- 
nior, and the fun he seasoned them with 
was a cure for heartache or dyspepsia. 

“This Archie C——, our sailing-mas- 
ter, had a brother, his elder, a captain in 
the merchant service. If ever one man 
was proud of and devoted to another, it 
was Archie and his brother. He spun 
yarns of him through many a night’s 
watch, and I grew to know the merchant 
captain so well that I believe I should 
have recognized him anywhere in a 
crowd, at sea or on shore. 

‘* And now [am brought to the real story, 
as I may say. 

‘* Qur pleasure trip nearly finished, we 
lazily dipped and rolled one moonlight 
night off Barnegat. All had turned in 
except Archibald by the helm, the watch 
forward, and I, who, as was my custom, 
enjoyed an ante-somnum stroll and smoke 
on deck. I had planned for a chat with 
our master, but could not get many words 
from him that night. From sleepiness or 
other cause he was in his shell. In the 
turnings of my pacing astern, I threw out 
numervus baits fur him to rise to, but at 
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length discovered that my friend was nap- 
ping by the idle helm. 

**[n a reverie of pleasant thought I 
enjoyed the quiet lonely rocking of our 
yacht, the golden mistiness of the moon- 
light, the lazy splashing of the water on 
our sides, and the low indolent flapping 
now and then of our canvas. A dim 
broken line and a hazy ray of light in the 
west were the Jersey shore and lighthouse. 
Sometimes my ear caught very low the 
hum of the distant surf. Nowhere sea- 
ward was there a sail in sight, until sud- 
denly, and greatly to my astonishment, 
as | wheeled in my march, I discovered 
close on our larboard, and not four hun- 
dred yards off, a large brig, her sails 
hanging, and she as idle in the.ca!m as 
we. She was not there a minute before ; 
of that [was sure. As 1 gazed in utter 
bewilderment I heard a voice come clear 
from a figure on her deck : 

*** Ahoy! yacht ahoy! Is Archie —— 
aboard? ‘Tell him——’ 

** At that instant our master sprang 
from his doze, crying out, ‘ Who called 
me? Was it you, Mr. ——? 

‘*My attention distracted, I turned 
again quickly to the brig. There was 
nothing in sight /—not a mast nor sail on 
the whole clearly-lighted expanse. 

*** Did you call me?’ continued Archi- 
bald, repeating his question, and then 
with a little surprise, added, ‘ No, it was 
not a bit like your voice.’ 

*¢* No,’ I answered in amazement; ‘ I 
have not spoken a word ; but——’ [hesi- 
tated whether to say more, when he con- 
tinued, with a short laugh, but some sur- 
prise or concern : 

“* Whatadream—vividas life! Right 
off there,’ pointing to the spot where the 
brig had seemed to me to ride, ‘ right 
there I thought was a brig as lazy as our 
little craft, and a fellow on deck, whom I 
saw as plain as I see you now, Mr. —, 
hailed us exactly in brother Ben's voice, 
but husky a bit—‘* Ahoy! yacht ahoy! 
Is Archie —— aboard? /Tell him——”’ 
and then I wake up, and find it all gam- 
mon. Well, what’s the use of being 
awake, if that’s a dream ?’ 

‘**Qho!’ answered I, trying to hide 
my uncomfortable amazement under a 
light speech—‘ Oho! askipper asleep and 
with nightmare.’ 

** He laughed and loaded a fresh pipe, 
while I stepped forward and asked of the 
watch, ‘ Any sails in sight to-night?’ 
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**« Nary a one, sir, to bless my eyes. 
Generally they is most plentiful off here. 
Only seen a steamer’s smoke away off 
starboard an hour or better ago; that’s 
all this watch, so far.’ 

*** How strange!’ 

*** What’s that, sir?’ 

*** Ahem. Strange? Why, so near 
harbor, you see, and no sails.’ 

** © Yes, sir; rather so.’ 

‘** The captain called up a fresh man to 
relieve him at the wheel, and he and I 
descended to the cabin. I said nothing 
to him of my mysterious delusion (as 
much so to him as to me), and we soon 
turned in. I lay awake some time that 
night, turning the matter over in my 
mind. It puzzled me greatly, and many 
times since have I tried to study it out to 
some practical solution; but—oh, I made 
an entry of it in my diary the next morn- 
ing—here it is now.”’ 

From an inside pocket he drew outa 
small note-book, and turning over its 
pages for a few seconds, he handed it to 
me at this item : 

**Qist July, 1870.—About 11:45 p. m., 
off Barnegat, hailed by 

Merely a memorandum, of significance 
to no one but its writer. 

** Twelve hours afterward,’’ he con- 
tinued, as I returned the note-book, ‘‘ we 
were landed in New York. Returned 
to my usual work and these almost daily 
trips by rail, I sometimes recalled that in- 
cident of the yacht trip, but, as I have 
said, I never repeated its experience to 
any one. It was a nut for leisure crack- 
ing. 1 wanted to keep it all to myself 
until I might pick out its meaning. And 
now toa chance companion L| hand it for 
his consideration. Is it an intuition or 
mere chance that brings us so en rapport? 

** However, to resume the story’’—I 
had bowed my head and smiled a recog- 
nition of his implied compliment, but, 
much absorbed in the narrative, and sup- 
posing it unfinished, had spoken no 
words to delay its continuance—* to re- 
sume the story. One morning, early in 
September, as I ran down in the seven 
o’clock train to New York, I bought the 
‘Times,’ as usual, and my eyes happening 
accidentally on ‘Marine Intelligence,’ I 
read at the close of its column this para- 
graph.’’ Here he again handed me his 
diary, marking a page with his finger. On 
this page there was pasted a printed slip 
under the written date of Sept. 5th. It 
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read: ‘* The brig Racer, —— master, lost 
at sea July 2ist, in command of Rollin- 
son, first mate, from Singapore and Pa- 
dang, arrived 2d and anchored on the bar; 
came up this a. m., and reports passed 
Cape of Good Hope June 27, and crossed 
the equator July 18; then had light winds 
from 8. E. to N. W. to lat. 26. On after- 
noon of 2Ist took a hurricane from 
W.S. W., veering continually until near 
midnight, when it struck us fiercely from 
E. W. E. Shipped heavy seas that stove 
bulwarks, sails, and bow and stern. The 
rolling broke loose a top spar that struck 
the captain and knocked him into the sea. 
The blinding spray immediately shut him 
from sight, but no boat could have been 
lowered in the sea then running, and 
probably the captain was instantly killed 
by the blow.’”’ 

Forcibly impressed, [ looked up from 
the book to my companion’s face, mutely 
asking him to proceed. 

‘** Do you notice the coincidence of dates 
in this and in my former entry ?”’ he asked, 
and stretched out his hand for the diary. 

** Yes,’’ I said; ** go on.” 

‘* Well, what remains is meagre and 
gives no clue to the unravelment we de- 
sire. Soon after I called on Archibald in 
Tenth street. He was settled for the 
winter at his studio. His brother’s death 
had wounded him deeply. He gave me 
all the particulars that he had obtained 
from Rollinson, the mate. They were but 
little more complete than the newspaper 
paragraph. What serprised me was that 
he had forgotten his dream on the yacht, 
or had failed to notice the identity of 
dates. At any rate he said not a word of 
those—seemed not to connect the two 
events in his mind; and I did not wish 
to call his attention te them. So the mat- 
terremains to this day.”’ 

When a few moments of silence had 
followed my companion’s story, I asked, 
drawing a long breath, ** And, sir, what 
conclusions do you draw from that re- 
markable experience ?”’ 

** None satisfactory. And you, my 
friend, how think yoa of it? But first, is 
it nota little singular that I should lay 
open this subject for the first and only 
time to you? Entire strangers until 
a while ago I took this seat beside you 
and now we are so closely drawn together 
that I have exposed a very secret drawer 
of my mental possessions. Well, perhaps 
you may be able to see through it after 
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we part. I can’t explain it.’’ He looked 
at his watch as he spoke. We were but 
a few miles from Peekskill by this time. 
I asked another question: ‘* Are you a 
believer in spiritualism ? ’’ 

**T can’t answer you, sir, as I do not 
really understand what spiritualism is. 
I know of deceptions, excitements, su- 
perstitions, idle tales, delusive exhibi- 
tions, and—and—sleights of hand, entitled 
spiritualism, magnetic attractions, and 
proved humbugs. At the same time I 
cannot doubt the evidence of some very 
wise, very good, and very honest people 
who have reported, as I have just done, 
experiences of some of the mysteries 
labelled in that way. Seized as a relig- 
ious system, it seems to me a feeble plank. 
Personally I have never known of any 
other spiritual (if that is the term) com- 
munication than that I have narrated. 
By the way ’’—here he paused for a mo- 
ment in thought—** by the way, I wonder 
if my interest a while ago in the first 
chapter of the book I have in hand may 
not have induced—that and the picture 
we saw just south of Croton Point—my 
confidential revelations. The first chap- 
ter of Argyll’s ‘ Reign of Law’ is on the 
supernatural—what it is. Let me read 
one portion of it.”” 

I gladly assented. 

***The Reign of Law in nature is, in- 
deed, so far as we can observe it, univer- 
sal. But the common idea of the supernat- 
ural is that which is at variance with nat- 
ural law, above it, or in violation of it.’ ’’ 

‘* Excuse my interruption,’’ I said just 
there, ‘* but of course the Duke means— 
does he not, sir?—at variance with, above, 
or in violation of that little, comparative- 
ly, which we know of natural law. What 
an infinite amount of God's law may be 
above and modify the small part we 
know.” A 

‘*Thank you, my friend; that is very 
well put,”’ he replied, and continued his 
reading. ‘*‘ Nothing, however wonderful, 
which happens according to natural law, 
would be considered by any one as super- 
natural. ‘The law in obedience to which 
a wonderful thing happens may not be 
known; but this would not give it a 
supernatural character, so long as we as- 
suredly believe that it did happen accord- 
ing to some law. Hence, it would ap- 
pear to follow that a man thoroughly pos- 
sessed of the idea of natural law as uni- 
versal, never could admit anything to be 
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supernatural ; because on seeing any fact, 
however new, marvellous, or incompre- 
hensible, he would escape into the conclu- 
sion that it was the result of some natural 
law of which he had before been ignorant. 
- . . This is not the conclusion of 
pride, but of humility of mind. Seeing 
the boundless extent of our ignorance of 
the natural laws which regulate so many 
of the phenomena around us, and still 
more of the phenomena within us, noth- 
ing can be more reasonable than to con- 
clude, when we see something whieh is to 
us a wonder, that somehow, if we only 
knew how, it is ‘‘ad/ right ’’—all according 
to the constitution and course of nature.’ ”’ 

He closed his book, and hurriedly get- 
ting together his few traps, swinging his 
duster on an arm, and buttoning his 
gloves, he said : *‘ And so, my friend, these 
facts in my cwn experience I cannot ex- 
plain any more than I can doubt them. 
I construct no theory for them. As they 
were, 1 believe there must be some law for 
them. But here we are.” 


‘““What, sir, do you get out here?”’ 
I had thought his ticket said ‘* Pough- 
keepsie.”’ 

** Yes, yes—a sudden thought—but a 


I am indebted to 


” 


good evening to you. 
your company for a—— 

**Good evening, sir,’’ and with real 
fervor I added from the warmth of my 
heart, “‘ I trust we shall meet again.” 

That he answered with a peculiar smile, 
sweet, flitting, but rather incomprehen- 
sible, and he was gone. 

‘“* What a man!” I thought; ‘* what 
dignity and quietude of manners! so em- 
bracing in his sympathies. What intelli- 
gence! Marvellous narrative that. It 
absorbed me, as indeed did all he said. 
Ah! how I shall enjoy telling of this for- 
tunate ride to the company I am to dine 
with to-morrow. It might make a sketch 
for a magazine.’’ And so I pleasantly so- 
liloquized for several miles beyond Peeks- 
kill. But why had Inotasked his name? 
Certainly his ticket was for Poughkeepsie, 
I seemed sure of that; what then could 
have suddenly changed his plans to leave 
the train at Peekskill ? 

However, what matter to me, exeept 
the premature loss of his charming socie- 
ty, that he did or did not change his trav- 
elling plans? The interview had left me 
in a very pleasant state of mind, as when 
one closes some enrapturing romance and 
sits looking over it at nothing—an inter- 
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lude of sensation between the romance lost 
and the reality to be quickly undertaken. 
I was-conscious, in a remote kind of way, 
of the soft night settling down on the riv- 
er gorges of the Highlands. I saw the 
twinkling tiers of lights in Cozzens’s, 
Garrison’s depot, the blaze and glare of 
the Kemble foundry; and the short, rat- 
tling tunnel under Breakneck brought me 
out of reverie to the open piece of road op- 
posite Cornwall, and a shaking up of my 
senses to a traveller’s preparation to leave 
the cars. We were nearing Fishkill. 
‘In time for the ferry-boat ? Let me see.”’ 

** But my watch. Whereis it? Could 
I have left it on my bureau at the hotel? 
Stupid! stupid! Could it be possible? ”’ 

I tried to recall events—my dressing, 
where I had last looked at my watch, ete., 
but they were all in revolving maze. 
Miserable confusion. There was nothing 
to do on the moment but to telegraph 
from Fishkill to the hotei proprietor. 

** Fishkill! fer-r-r-y to Newburgh!” 

I rushed from the cars before they were 
fairly at a standstill, ran into the depot, 
scribbled off a message fur the operator. 
** How much?” 

** My pocket-book!”’ 

This pocket, that pocket, vest pockets, 
inside, outside—nowhere. I felt as if all 
my blood, in drops like lead, had gone 
through the pores of my feet into the 
ground beneath. I jerked off my hat, 
peered into it, answered not the waiting, 
perplexed telegraph operator, but hurried 
into the depot room, hat in hand, with the 
wild, wavering look, and scurrying, un- 
certain steps of a lunatic. 1 stopped 
somewhere, my head uncovered, my limbs 
all flimsy. My fingers felt again for the 
accustomed vest chain; they clutched 
something, a couple of links, a piece of 
metal. I grasped the little broken bits of 
jewelry and studied them intently. What 
did it mean? I looked up; probably the 
eyes of all that travelling throng were 
fixed on me with wonder, perhaps amuse- 
ment. Suddenly a faint, sneering whis- 
per in my brain seemed to say again and 
again, louder and quicker with each rep- 
etition, and then with a whirl of laugh- 
ter, ‘* Argyll’s ‘ Reign of Law.’ Ha, ha- 
a-a-a!’’ Alas! [sawit. Istumbledtoa 
bench and sat down on my—my Aat/ A 
crackling, crumpling report, then a burst 
of laughter. I came to my senses and 
rushed for the ferry. Without accident I 
reached my family that summer night, 
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My wife never knew me more quiet. I P. S.—Mortification prevented me from 
had no interesting anecdote to tell at next attempting to have my en-rapport scoun- 
day’s dinner party. My loss that July drel arrested; but now, more than two 
afternoon on the rails was a gold hunting years after, 1 learn that he died lately in 
watch, value $250; a pocket-book, con- Auburn prison, where he was filling out 
tents $93.75; my conceit of ability to a sentence for forgery. 

read people, value .0000. Vieux Movsracug. 








A RED RIGOLETTE: 


ABOUT SOMEBODY. 





LL other bards sing of the Pleiades shining 
Like fire-flies caught in a glittering braid, 
Of clouds with a sun-lit and silvery lining, 
Or morn in her beauty and freshness array’d. 
I know of a beauty more lambent and tender, 
I wis that its sheen is more luminous yet; 
And that is the glow of her sunny hair’s splendor, 
As seen through the braids of her Red Rigolette ! 


Let students of star-eyed Astronomy ponder 
The tracing of orbits and systems afar ; 

On glories beyond all attainment they squander 
The due of a nearer, more beautiful star. 

What fiery trail of the meteor’s digression 
Can vie with the tracery bright of her net? 

What planet, though splendid beyond ail expression, 
Eclipses the gleam of her Red Rigolette? 


The death of the day is with beauty attended, 
The clouds with rich crimson are tinted and stain’d ; 
, High heap’d are the drifts, and the halo is splendid 
That o’er the lit wave is effulgently rain’d. 
Air, ocean, and earth with the light are resplendent ; 
I know of a glory more radiant yet : 
The hair on her snowy neck carelessly pendent, 
Or bound in the threads of her Red Rigolette ! 


Oh, dainty head set on the dainty white shoulders! 
Each bend has the grace of a blossom or plume ; 
These arch lines of beauty enrapture beholders 
No less than the downy cheek’s roseate bloom. 
A curve of more exquisite charm is the golden 
And woven hair bound in the braids of her net, 
Adorning, like flags upon battlements olden, 
Her temple’s high crown, through its Red Rigolette ! 


A picture is painted of maidens essaying 
To lure us with hooks that are fair to behold ; 
The baits are assorted and temptingly playing 
With beauty or virtue or talent or gold. 
What need that My Lady her hooks should be dangling? 
All hearts are decoy’d by the flash of her net. 
The others may vaunt an occasional angling : 
She sweeps the wide stream with her Red Rigolette! 
Epwarp S. Grecory. 

















STRIKES, 

Rumsiincs from the deep of Trades’ 
Union conclayes portend a revival of last 
year’s strike. The Brooklyn carpenters 
and joiners will hereafter need an addi- 
tional half dollar a day for their services. 
On the other hand, New York employers 
are thought to be plotting a return to the 
ten-hour system. 

Well, summer is the season for labor 
lock-outs. Dolce far niente is then in or- 
der, with small worry over food, shelter, 
coal, clothing, for man, wife, and bairns, 
while business luckily runs slack wher 
loafing becomes luxurious; then, too, 
open-air indignation meetings to defend 
knocking off work (though the weather is 
ample excuse) can be held with comfort, 
while, yclad from top to toe in the glory 
of black broadcloth, and crowned with 
cylindrical hats, Mr. Tayleure and M. De 
Crispin may stretch their legs the live- 
long day, parading in bannered procession 
or haranguing about Chinese labor and the 
Dignity of ‘Toil: in short, summer for 
strikes and winter for work is a wise di- 
vision of the seasons. ~ 

The right of the striker to strike is as 
clear as that of the strikee to parry or 
strike back ; equally clear is the non- 
striker’s right to work without hindrance 
at whatever wages he agrees for. Most 
States have, all States ought to have, laws 
protecting non-strikers in plying their 
trades. A Trades Union, pledged to in- 
jure non-members, is a conspiracy to 
coerce labor; and whenever it drives a 
non-striker from work, through indirect 
pressure or direct assault, it should be pun- 
ished by the law. 

Eight hours, for example, is a good 
day's work: could we busy Americans re- 
strict ourselves by rigid self-denial to that 
measure of toil, we should be better in 
mind, body, and possibly in ‘* estate.”’ 
But to limit the day’s labor by law to 
eight hours is odd; for workingmen to 
work fewer hours than those who are not 
workingmen, is odder still ; and strang- 
est of all should it be for bands of crafts- 
men to employ the day in persecuting 
their fellows for the venial crime of labor- 
44 
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ing from six o’clock to four, or from seven 
to five, with the noon hour taken out. 
The old poet, ‘‘ nodding *’ over Lastry- 
gonia, makes the not very bright joke 
that ‘*a man who could do without sleep 
there might earn double wages,’’ because 
the days and nights are equal. A twelve- 
hour system, then, was in force among 
those mythical herdsmen; but modern 
legislation would give this ‘* sleepless 
man ”’ treble wages, our day having divi- 
ded itself into thirds. A just plan might 
be, not to pay time-work by the day, but 
to pay it by the hour, and to let the days 
count whatever number of hours each man 
pleases. There could then be no dispute, 
for even demagogues, | suppose, would 
hardly legislate the working hour into, 
say, fifty-three minutes. 

What chance of success in a new'strike 
for eight hours or for higher wages? It 
would profit by last year’s victories ; it 
would lack last year’s political allies—for 
this summer there will be a short crop of 
orations on the Dignity of Labor. Some 
trades are pretty sure to succeed, others 
pretty sure to fail, in any sort of strike. 
The New York masons, plasterers, join- 
ers, bricklayers, stone-cutters, stair-build- 
ers, found no trouble last year in obtain- 
ing both the eight-hour rule, and greater 
wages for eight hours than before for ten. 
The boss mason who now drives these 
trades to ten hours, will be able, if he 
likes, to roll up-hill the stone of Sisyphus 
and ‘‘set’’ it there. But, suppose the 
cash boys at Stewart’s, or the conductors 
on Avenue Q railway, should combine 
for eight hours, or for three cents increase 
in pay! And yet workmen sometimes 
strike who are as helpless as the fare- 
takers and the messengers. A strike is 
hopeful in a calling whose business is ur- 
gent ;, which needs trained mechanics and 
a rare class of labor or endurance; or 
whose Union is well disciplined and pow- 
erful: but a strike is blind where busi- 
ness is dull; where there is a glut of 
goods in market and factory ; where little 
skill or previous training is required of 
the employee ; or where the Union is not 
strong. The pitiable part of a contagious 
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strike is the misery of those crafts that, 
against their judgment, are coaxed or dra- 
gooned to juin a move which, however 
promising for others, for them is mad- 
ness. 

In the Pennsylvania Convention is pend- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution 
that aims a blow not at strikes alone, but 
apparently at Unions themselves. Under 
penalties, ‘‘no combinations of employ- 
ers or employed to enable the one to con- 
trol the business operations of the other, 
or combinations to maintain arbitrary 
prices for manufactures, merchandise, or 
the products of labor of any description, or 
for labor itself (including professional ser- 
vices), shall be allowed.’? But when the 
laws protect non-strikers, they do enough. 
The Unions themselves ought, without 
compulsion of law, to discard their medi- 
geval for modern ideas, the barbarous for 
the American spirit. Do you ask, how 
80? Don’t stealthily stab, or splash with 
vitriol, or in any manner molest poor Jiin 
or Jerry who works ** on his own hook,”’ 
works for what wages he likes, joins a 
strike or not, joins a Union or not, as may 
suit his interest or fancy. Don’t, on the 
plea of ‘‘ a common cause,”’ drive to de- 
struction a trade whose strike is foredoom- 
ed to failure. When, after a dozen in- 
creases of wages, you covet a thirteenth, 
don’t, by way of excuse, sottishly vamp 
up in Yankeedom such old-world catch- 
words as ‘grinding despotism,” and 
“rising of the people against their 
lords,’’ rank nonsense to argue on or act 
from here. 

Clubs of workmen, formed to screw 
more pay and privileges out of employers, 
are offsets to the societies of masters. 
Their strikes, when fairly conducted, 
ought not to be prohibited by law—save 
possibly where, in public wprks (as late- 
ly in the London gas-works), they wrong 
a whole population. In the Good Time 
Coming, when nation shall no more rise 
against nation, when even the riot act 
shall be as musty as Draco’s code, strikes 
will, of course, give way to arbitration. 
Meanwhile they serve a purpose—are the 
best remedies, the sole remedies, for some 
ills—and, being so sovereign, ought to be 
charily used, lest they lose their virtue. 

Strikes, like revolutions, are usually 
judged by the hard rule of success ; and 
though in strikes, as in revolutions, the 
test of success is nut the right test, yet in 
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the one as in the other the presence or 
absence of a reasonable chance of success 
beforehand is a fair gauge to justify or 
condemn the experiment. Were these 
appliances viewed more as matters of bu- 
Siness and less as matters of morals, more 
as subjects of arithmetic and less as sub- 
jects of rhetoric, there would be fewer 
abortive attempts to raise a weight with- 
out possessing a leverage 





THE APPRENTICE SYSTEM. 
Traves Unions centre their studies upon 
getting more pay for less labor ; but there 
is another topic which the non-working 
public would thank them to revise, name- 
ly, their monopoly ofapprentisage, where- 
by half of young America is shut out of 
work so that the other half may earn 
larger wages. A father, thinking to put 
his boy to a trade, knocks vainly at door 
after door, and is turned away with the 
answer that the benches are full—that 
the Union suffers only one apprentice to 
three, five, or seven journeymen. Last 
October, the Pennsylvania Council of the 
Order of United American Mechanics, in 
aiming a blow at trades unions, as ** de- 
leterious to the interests, wellare, and 
progress of this Order, pernicious in their 
tendencies, and inconsistent with the true 
principles of republican government,”’ 
further resolved to ** take active measures 
for the restoration of the good old system 
of apprenticeship, in order that the chil- 
dren of members of this Order may be 
enabled to learn trades thoroughly, so as 
to compete successfully with foreign 
mechanism.”? And in the Pennsylvania 
Convention before mentioned a law has 
been asked, ** to prohibit any art or trade 
association, or combination of mechanics 
or others, from making limitations upon 
the number of apprentices that may be 
employed, by any master or association 
for the purpose of carrying on any art, 
trade, or mystery.’’ 

Now, the Unions are partly right in 
their reasoning; their mistake is in 
yielding to the fears of European mem- 
bers, instead of being inspired with 
Americanism, which means confidence, 
charity, and freedom, The Unions argue 
that, with a certain quantity of work to 
be done in any calling, and a certain 
quantity of money to be earned, to lessen 
the number of hands is to provide more 
employment for each, and higher wages ; 
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whereas, with the bars let down for every 
new-comer, the guilds would be quickly 
overrun, and general wretchedness would 
deluge the present comfort. This logic 
has a basis of good sense ; but it does not 
belong to our age and longitude—it has 
no business here in America. Such argu- 
ment is the fruit of experience amung 


stationary populations, restricted fields of 


labor, and surpluses of hands over em- 
ployment, mouths over the food to fill 
them ; it comes of hard battles for exist- 
ence, bequeathed from sire to sun, in 
crowded European cities; and the reason 
why unionists in our country are so moved 
by forebddings, by an instinct to kick 
down the ladder on which they have 
mounted, is that many of them have tviled 
in overstocked labor-marts, where one 
man’s happiness is his neighbor's misery, 
and where competition is the death of 
craftsmen. But America prodigiously 
expands in population, and her demand 
for skilled labor outruns the supply. A 
thorough American is known by his will- 
ingness to ‘‘ give everybody a chance,” 
by his faith in there being ‘room to 
spare’’ in the art he practises. ‘he 
European spirit pervades our Unions—in- 
herited uneasiness, suspicion of master 
and work-mate—and it puts clamps on 
apprenticehood. 

But since, spite of restrictive rules, the 
work of the country must be done, the 
handicrafts are thrown more and more 
under the sway of foreign-born mechanics. 
Skilled workmen swarm hither from 
Europe, pressing into the places from 
which our lads are kept out. In ever- 
increasing volume they come, and are 
besought to come, the cry of every land 
society being for trained artisans, while 
inole-cyed Unions see too little employ- 
ment ahead for our boys to enter the field. 
Jould they but lift up their eyes to the 
wide market, they surely would take pity 
on our American lads and give them a 
chance. 

Meanwhile, what of the youngsters 
themselves? Disheartened at being every- 
where put aside, poor Jack or Harry takes 
a choice of evils. If ill-starred enough to 
possess special genius and passioa for one 
trade, the youth watches for a door to open, 
and, in waiting, idles ; and whether Satan 
obligingly finds some mischief, as Dr. 
Watts pretends, for his idle hands to do, 
is, perhaps, matter of luck. If the lad, 
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too poor to loaf, takes up a distasteful and 
unsuitable occupation, he enters lile 
handicapped, and, disappointed at the 
start, sighs forever for the other career. 
An old pvet thus admonishes the wer- 
chants of his day : 
And let thy sonnes every chone 
Be bounde prentice yeres nine or ten, 
To learn some art to lyve upon. 

Very good advice this was three centuries 
ago, but nowadays a father might be as 
perplexed to bind out all his sons, as to 
betroth off-hand his daughters *‘ every 
one.”? Labor has its monopuly no less 
than eapital—a monopoly that turns away 
boys from the bench to adorn the street 
corners, and learn to be loafers; or else it 
overcrowds the counting-rooms with in- 
genious youth, who, having a taste for 
mechanism, are employed to deliver 
countless bundles, add endless figures, or 
measure everlasting tape. 


DARWINISM IN LITERATURE, 

Tue Taine of the twentieth century who 
shall study the literature of the nine- 
teenth, will note an epochal earmark. He 
will discover a universal drenching of 
belles-lettres with science and sociology, 
while the ultimate, dominant tinge in our 
era he will observe to be Darwinism. 
Not only does all physical research take 
color from the new theory, but the doce- 
trine sends its pervasive hues through 
poetry, novels, history. A brisk reaction 
betrays its disturbing presence in theolo- 
gy. Journalism is dyed so deep with it 
that the favorite logic of the leading arti- 
cle is ** survival of the fittest,’’ and the 
favorite jest is ‘sexual selection.’? In 
the last new book, in the next new book, 
you will detect it. You encounter it 
when at morning you take up for study 
Dr. Hayman’s ** Odyssey,’’ in some note 
on the Cyclopean crops, with a gloss from 
the ‘* Variation of Animals and Plants 
under Domestication ;’’ you meet it at 
night when you open for pastime Dr. 
Mayo’s ‘* Never Again,’’ where the droll 
old person talks the new philosophy by 
the yard. The books of travel abound 
with proofs or disproofs of it. Spencer 
applies it to metaphysics ; Jaeger to mor- 
als; Sir J. Lubbock and Braubach te re- 
ligion ; Sir C, Lyell to the Spanish Inqui- 
sition; Greg and Galton to education, 
marriage, national traits ; Farrar (‘* Phil- 
ology and Darwinism *’), Schleicher, Max 
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Miiller, and Wright to the science of lan- 
guage. Presently the St. Elmos of liter- 
ature will open fire upon Fixity of Spe- 
cies, sandwiching episodes on evolution 
and dialogues on dimorphism between hot 
love-making and bloody murder. In high- 
flavor romance this is the sort of thing we 
may expect for twenty years to come: 
*** Ay,’ quoth Fitz-Eustace Fauntleroy, 
toying with a Sevres tasse of fabulous yal- 
ue, ‘methinks the Ornithorhyncus and 
Echidna tell of alliance betwixt Monotre- 
mata and Marsupials.’ ‘ Prithee, then,’ 
made answer the ladye; ‘ credit Kowa- 
levsky, fur the locomotive larvae of a com- 
pound Ascidian are distinct from Synoi- 
cum, and in Natiirliche Schipfungsge- 
schichte, the placenta’’’—and so on. This, 
I say, is the new level of light literature ; 
and whenever yon Haughty Countess and 
the Mysterious Stranger shall discuss Dar- 
winisin in blank verse, ’twill go hard an 
there be not argument that never was 
dreamt of by Huxley or Hiickel. 

As Gulliver lived before our day, it did 
not occur to him to search in Lilliput or 
Laputa for the missing links of our ances- 
tral chain (though he found very learned 
horses among the Yahoos) ; but travellers 
who have been in ‘* Erewhon,”’ and among 
“The Coming Race,” and in ‘** Another 
World,”’ and in ‘‘ Colymbia,”’ have all 
found Darwinian forces at work among 
those queer dwellers in moon, ocean, or 
mid-earth. The Colymbians, for instance, 
have gone back to the sea—which, 
since our early progenitor ‘‘ must have 
been an aquatic animal,’’ is a clear case 
of reversion. ‘To fit themselves for suba- 
queous life (which has its advantages— 
e. g., no tailor’s bills there), the Colymbi- 
ans, says their historian, gradually devel- 
oped, by natural selection, the required 
changes in the human form, while a na- 
tional practice of killing deformed off- 
spring made the survivors only ‘‘ the fit- 
test.’ Then we have the anti-evolution 
satires, such as ‘* The Fall of Man, or the 
Loves of the Gorillas ; *? and who does not 
remember that ‘* Eclectic Symposium ”’ 
in Lord Bantam, with its programme of 
addresses by Professors Foxley and Mac- 
manus, and the ‘lucid interval ’’ for re- 
freshments, which latter included such 
delicacies as Filets des enfans humains au 
sélection naturel, and Rosbif protoplas- 
tique? 

When Mr. Yates the other day gave 
the ‘* Herald ”’ his picturesque sketch of 
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the United States Senate, he unavoidably 
drew his portraits with a Darwinian pen- 
cil. ‘*Mr. Colfax: not a bad fice, I 
should say—the eyes somewhat shifty, and 
the mouth rather weak, with a general 
fox or rat development ;’’ whereas Senator 
Schurz looks ** astute rather than convine- 
ing, and if, as has been said, each of us 
has some likeness to an animal, then does 
Mr. Car! Schurz resemble a fox in specta- 
cles, that has had its haircurled.*’ Again, 
Senator Nye is ‘‘ massive, leonine ’’— 
something like old Christopher North, 
‘*and with the same habit of shaking back 
his mane when aroused ;’’ whereas Sena- 
tor Conkling is ** of the ‘ oiled,and curled 
Assyrian bull’ order, with a small penin- 
sula of hair deftly cultivated on the fore- 
head,” and soon. Nye, *‘ shaking back 
his mane,”’ ought to figure in the ** Ex- 
pression of Emotions in Man and Ani- 
mals,’’ together with Donn Piatt’s de- 
scription of General Butler’s sconce as the 
‘* head of a cat,’’ which in a fierce debate 
**seems to growl and spit until you can 
almost see the gleam of the sharp, white 
teeth.”’ 

At New Orleans, last Mardi Gras, 
what did the ‘* Mistick Krewe of Comus ”’ 
choose for their sport but the ‘* Missing 
Links ” of Darwin? The first scene was 
the bed of ocean (whence we ail come), 
and there was revelry to make a Reclus 
weep. The snail paid court to the peri- 
winkle, the walrus sighed to the aspiring 
mermaid, the shellfish sat in serene con- 
templation, while Tom Dolphin danced. 
Alice never saw such marvels in Wonder- 
land. Anon, in Tableau No. 2, rising 
from the old submarine homestead, we 
saw King Gorilla crowned, Queen Cha- 
cona by his royal side, and Goldstick 
Orang in waiting, while all the terrestrial 
plants bent in obeisance, and the animals 
gave knee, and a trio of musicians, grass- 
hopper, beetle, and ‘locust, with violin, 
hammer, and rattle, supplied the harmo- 
ny. ‘* Admirable fooling ”’ this, showing, 
too, that Darwinism invades even the 
ball-room and carnival. I only wonder 
that it does not also carry by storm the 
burnt-cork minstrels, who have special 
advantages for presenting the development 
from chimpanzee to ‘‘ end-man.”’ 

Art, I confess, has thus far been but 
indifferently inspired by the evolution 
theory. Esthetic writers do, indeed, 
search for the Hottentot canons of beauty ; 
but I fney they mourn more over the lost 
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arm of the Venus of Milo, than over the 
longer lost tail of the Venus of Darwin. 
Now, the ** Portrait of a Lady of the Simi- 
an Epoch ’’ would be a real novelty for 
the Academy exhibition next winter ; 
while sculpture might find a fresh im- 
pulse in modelling the primeval warrior 
or lawgiver, say at the date when tues 
were still fundiy prehensile, and the 
thumb only about three-fifths ‘ ac- 
quired.” Art criticism can hardly fail to 
take account of Darwinian tokens. Quil- 
let, of the “‘ Monthly Mahlstick,’’ will, I 
am sure, demand that on emotional can- 
vasses the unities of expression in men 
and animals shall henceforth be preserv- 
ed. Painters hereafter must treat the 
simian vestiges in their subjects with deli- 
cacy and force. Art must once more be 
reminiscential, cultivating again the faun 
and centaur in which its classic period 
took pride. Of course, should it seek to 
delineate, forexample, ‘* Roaring Ralph,”’ 
in Dr. Bird’s novel, it could not make him 
the literal ** half horse, half alligator’ the 
hero claims to be (that would produce « 
figure us preposterous as the images on 
magazine covers and in heraldic zoology), 
but it could at least treat him with simi- 
an suggestions. When the painter de- 
picts an ogre, gnome, or other lowly type 
of the race, we shall expect the pilosity, 
pointed ear, peculiar eyebrows, length of 
fore-arm, and disposition to get down on 
all-fuurs, that scientifically denote tlie 
rough boy or girl of the period. Anti- 
quam exquirite matrem, says the poet; and 
art must not stop with Mother Eve, but 
ascend the line beyond to Muther Monkey 
at least—although, to say sooth, the ugli- 
ness ascribed to Eve by the majority of 
painters would suggest that they were all 
premature Darwinians. 

The drama is already Darwinian. The 
** Nation’s ”’ Paris correspondent, analyz- 
ing ** La Femme de Claude,”’ says that Du- 
mas, like Sainte-Beuve, like Taine, like 
Renan, has been attentive to science—in 
fact, ‘* has been converted to virtue by 
science, and the originality of his moral- 
ity lies in the fact that it is scientific.’ 
Furthermore, *‘ Darwinism has been ap- 
plied in France to the development of 
races, of the human mind, finally, of hu- 
man societies. In every one of us there 


is the simian department of instinct and 
the human department of intelligence, of 
will, and of morality. The analysis of the 
passions has been undertaken from this 
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new point of view,’’ and Darwinism, as 


developed in Dumas, produces “L’ Homme- 
Femme ” and ** Femme de Claude.” 

From an Epicurean, Dumas, under the influ- 
ences of science, has become a moralist; he has 
learned that in the passion of love, which chief- 
ly concerns the novel-writer and the dramatist, 
there is something vile and simian mixed up 
with something which may be called divine, 
In “L’Homme-Femme ” he classifies women 
thus : Women of the temple, women of the fire- 
side, women of the streets—saints, matrons, and 
sinners. Now, all his dramatic theory is found- 
ed on the belief that these three classes, which 
are convertible by the slow action of selection, 
are totally inconvertible ata given time, Du- 
mas believes that there are always types of the 
simian age, even in the most cultured and moral 
societies. The “femme de Claude” is one of 
those types. She is the mere slave of instinct; 
she cannot be converted, 

Since she cannot repent, why—tue-la ! 
And kill her the husband does at the end of 
the play, this being the queer moral Da- 
mas has distorted out of Darwinism. 

Another great moralist, the Rev. Mr. 
Sterne, came to a different conclusion re- 
garding French womankind. Dumas, as 
we have seen, holds that women of the 
church, women of the home, and wo- 
men of the street, form three classes, to- 
tally inconvertible ; but Sterne says, 
‘There are three epochs in the life of 
every Frenchwoman : she is first coquette, 
then déiste, then dévote’’—which argues 
a great degree of convertibility in the in- 
dividual. At any rate, it appears that 
Dumas fils was himself ‘ converted.’’ 
The same letter-writer, in praising the 
general excellence of Parisian acting, 
asks, **‘ Ought we to consider this perfee- 
tion of the French stage as a mark of su- 
periority? or is there something of the 
simian instinet in this perfect faculty of 
imitation? ’’ whence it appears that the 
new philosophy leavens not only drama- 
tic literature but dramatic criticism. 

The novel-writer’s province bears wit- 
ness to the Darwinian ferment. Tracing 
simian propensities in society must hence- 
forth inevitably be the story-wright’s 

Hawthorne's ** Marble 
ominous shade forward, 
as if indicating with the prescience of 
genius the new motif of romance. Its 
dim, mystic suggestiveness of the union 
of animal and spiritual in human nature 
is the science of Darwin in the story of 
Donatello. 

In Thackeray’s ‘* Madame Sand and 
the New Apocalypse,”’ written three-and- 
thirty years or more ago, there is a 


leading business. 


Faun ”’ casts its 
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curious passage. Spiridion, in George 
Sand’s book of that name, announces his 
grand conclusion on the problem of life 
in a certain manuscript, saying: ‘* Man 
seems to me a transitory race, between the 
beast and the angel ; but I know not how 
many centuries have been required that 
be might pass from the state of brute to 
the state of man, and IJ cannot tell how 
many ages are necessary that he may pass 
from the state ef man to the state of an- 
gel!”’ 'The italies are Thackeray’s, who 
thereupon lnshes the emphasized passage 
with fierce satire. ‘* And tiis,’’ he cries, 
‘*is the ultimatum, the supreme secret, 
the absolute truth! and it has been pub- 
lished by Mrs. Sand! ‘ Man is between 
an angel anda beast: [ don’t know how 
long it is since he was a brute—I can’t 
say how long it will be before he is an an- 
gel.’ Think of people living by their 
wits, and living by sucha wit as this! 
Think of the state of mental debauch and 
disease which must have been passed 
through, ere such words could be written, 
and could be popular! ’’ Then he ** char- 
itably ’? supposes that Mme. Sand was 
drunk witli ** the laughing gas of French 
air,” in writing such bosh. * Let us try 
and think there is some hope for our fa- 
thers, who were nearer brutality than 
ourselves, according to the Sandean creed. 
She cannot say—is it not extraordinary ? 
—how many centuries have been necessary 
before man could pass from the brutal 
state to his present condition, or how 
many ages will be required ere we may 
pass from the state of man to the state of 
angels! What the deuce is the use of 
ehronology or philosophy? We were 
beasts, and we can't tell when our tails 
dropped off: we shall be angels; but 
when our wings are to begin tu sprout, 
who knows?’’ Who knows, indeed? 
Last week's newspaper tells the story of 
a man, a “ swift runner,’’ born armless, 
but with a sort of ** rudimentary wings ’ 
at his shoulders, which so aid him that 
he ‘‘ seems to fly’? in running. It must 
be true, because it is in the newspaper ; 
but at this rate, the Greek dramatist’s 
humor regerding humanity in cloudland 
loxes some of its grotesqueness in its pro- 
digious science. 

Yet old-time literature, I confess, uni- 
ted man and the lower animals still more 
fraternally than our own. Early poetry 
give great credit to the brutes—as if man- 
kind had not yet, in those simple days, 
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disowned its poor relations. Men were 
so often transmogrified by magic into trees 
and anima!s, that a talking oak or a hom- 
ily from Master Fox (and in those times 
the humbler branches of the family spoke 
extremely well) came quite in the natu- 
ral course of things. Tio be sure, the 
modern sage makes his transmigration of 
soul an extremely ‘* gradual ” affair, and 
its course upward (after sons), from 
beast to man, instead of t’other way. 
Still, Lempriére is a storehouse of historic 
variations of species ; and if mythology is 
fruitful in ** evolution,”’ all fairydom is 
full of it, so that out of the mouths of 
babes and sucklings is perfected its praise. 
All folk-lore is full of it. Are we skepti- 
cal regarding the capacities of shell-fish ? 
Only three centuries ago, the ‘‘ barna- 
cle ’’ was habitually transformed to a wild 
goose— 
That Scottish barnacle, if I might choose, 
That of a worm doth wax a winged goose— 


and only the ignorart, says learned Dr. 
sullein, doubt that the goose is trans- 
lated from the shell. What shall we say 
f the Thier-epos, or beast-epic, with the 
doings of Renard and Isengrin at King 
Nodel’s court? Mother Goose, too (pray, 
why not ‘* Mother’? Goose as well as 
Grandam Gibbon or Grandpa Gorilla ?), 
turns out to have been an unsuspected 
mine of nursery Darwinism. In the 
French version of this infant zoology, in 
** Mere L’Oie,’’ Maitre Corbeau (to whom 
children went to school, in those good old 
days when the brute creation tipped ad- 
vice to humanity) says : 
Tiens bien propres tes mains, ton visage et ton 
linge, 
Qu’on ne te prenne pas pour quelque petit 
singe. 
Comme un petit ourson, ne suce pas ton pouce, 
Car une fois fondu, jamais il ne repousse. 
Apprends 4 bien parler, mais pon pour faire 
rire, 
Comme le perroquet, qui parle sans rien dire, 
Voila ce qu’enseignait Corbeau, maitre «’scole, 
Quand les betes encore usaient de la parole. 
Pourquoi maitre Corbeau se tait-il aujour- 
Wbui? 
Parceque nous savons tout cela mieux que lui, 


Schoolmaster Corbeau, I thus 
pointed out long ago the danger boys and 
girls were in of being mistaken for other 
vertebrata; yet Jean Jacques Rousseau 
would banish from the nursery all fables 
that ascribe reason and a language to ani- 
mals ! 


say, 


Paitip QuiLiser. 
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SCIENCE AMONG THE ANCIENTS. 

THE enormous growth of scientific 
knowledge in modern times can hardly 
fail to lead to exaggerations both in regard 
to ourselves and to the first cultivators of 
science in early times; we are liable to 
overestimate our own achievements, and 
pretty certain to underestimate theirs. 
Kspecially in regard to natural history we 
have done much injustice to early observ- 
ers. In his recent introductory lecture at 
the Museum of Comparative Zoology on 
the Affinities of Animal Life, Professor 
Agassiz dves not hesitate to declare that 
Aristotle was in some respects superior 
to modern. naturalists. He says the 
Greeks were very well informed in regard 
to the structure of animals, and that 
Aristotle knew more of the general rela- 
tions among certain kinds of them than is 
known now. Professor Agassiz says: 
** He never confounded sharks and skates 
with ordinary fishes, while all modern 
naturalists would put them in one and 
the same class. Strange to say, I have 
studied the selacians on the South Ameri- 
can coast by the light of Aristotle’s re- 
searches upon th@m in the Mediterranean 
sea, made by him more than two thousand 
years ago. I can fairly add that the 
knowledge of Aristotle on these topies is 
so far ahead of the current information 
recorded in modern works of natural his- 
tory, that his statements can only be under- 
stood by one who has made a special study 
of these animals. The community evi- 
dently shared his knowledge, for he re- 
fers to text-books of natural history which 
must, from the details he gives about 
them, have been superior to those we 
have now. You may seek in vain in the 
anatomical atlases of Wagner or Carus 
for information about the structure of the 
reproductive apparatus of selacians, to 
which Aristotle alludes as contained in 
the text-books of anatomists and belong- 
ing to the current knowledge of the 
time.”’ : 

A further confirmation of this idea is 
furnished by a new work on the harvest- 
ing ants, by J. T. Moggridge, F. L.S., 
who affirms the accounts given by classical 





writers of the habits of these creatures, 
which have been denied by modern natur- 
alists. The old writers describe them as 
ascending the stalks of cereals and gnaw- 
ing off the grains, while others below de- 
tached the seed from the chaff and carried 
it home. It was also affirmed that they 
gnawed off the radicle to prevent germi- 
nation, and spread their stores in the sun 
to dry after wet weather. Huber, Kirby, 
and others dispute this, and give reasons 
why these statements cannot be true of 
European species. Mr. Moggridge has 
however verified the ancient descriptions 
on the shores of the Mediterranean. He 
has discovered the granaries in which 
they are stored (sometimes excavated in 
solid rock), of which accurate plans are 
given. He has seen them in the act of 
collecting seeds, and has traced seeds to 
the granaries, from which all husks and 
refuse are carefully carried away ; he has 
seen them bring out the grains to dry 
after rain, and nibble off the radicle from 
those which were germinating ; lastly, he 
has seen them (in confinement) feed on 
the seeds so collected. A very curious 
point is, that the collection of seeds, 
although stored in very damp situations, 
very rarely germinate ; yet nothing has 
been done to deprive them of vitality, for 
on being sown they grow vigorously. 





“SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION.” 

SIxTEEN cases of fire reported by the 
Fire Marshal as originating through spon- 
taneous combustion occurred in New 
York city during 1872. Nine of these 
proceeded from oily rags, cotton waste, 
and the like. Doubtless many cases 
charged to spontaneous combustion might 
be otherwise accounted for, could their 
history be clearly traced. An _ instance 
which a little later might have been 
difficult to explain in any other way, is 
related by Professor Bolton of this city 
in the February number cf the ‘* Amer- 
ican Chemist."’ He says: ‘On enter- 


ing my laboratory this morning I was 
not a little surprised to see smoke as from 
a fire ascending from a corner of my 
wooden desk, 


A single glance sufficed to 
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reveal the origin of the incipient confla- 
gration; the rays of the morning sun 
streaming aslant through the uncurtained 
window, struck a Jarge spherical flask 
filled with distilled water, and, being con- 
densed by this powerful lens, were so 
nicely focused on the projecting corner of 
the wooden table as to cause intense local 
heat, attested by the charred and smok- 
ing indentation. The flask is twenty-two 
centimetres in diameter, and has a focal 
length of about ten centimetres. Subse- 
quent experiments showed that it had 
sufficient power to ignite brown paper, 
cigars, etc.”’ 

Professor Bolton does not communicate 
this statement as setting forth anything 
especially novel, but rather gives it as a 
possible explanation of many outbreaks 
of fire in laboratories which are ascribed 
to spontaneous combustion. 





FORESTS AND RAINFALL, 

Expertuents made by Von Pettenkofer 
on the amount of water evaporated from 
an oak tree, show that atmospheric hu- 
midity, in so far as it depends upon the 
presence of forests, is promoted rather by 
the roots of trees drawing moisture from 
the earth, than by any attraction exercised 
on rain clouds by the leaves. The latter 
serve rather as outlets through which 
the moisture drawn from the soil passes 
into the air. The oak tree observed by 
Pettenkofer was estimated to have 751,- 
592 leaves, and the total amount of evap- 
oration in a year was computed to be 
8} times more than that of the rainfall on 
an area equal to that covered by the tree, 
the moisture exhaled by the leaves being 
equal to 211} inches, while that from 
rainfall was but 254 inches, 





EVIDENCE AGAINST SPONTANEOUS 
GENERATION, 

Dr. Wiis Ronerts, of the Manches- 
ter Philosophical Society, has been en- 
gaged for over two years investigating the 
question of biogenesis, and has made up- 
wards of 300 experiments. His results 
are very different from those claimed to 
have been obtained by Bastian, as will be 
seen, His method of experimentation 
consists chiefly in exposing organic solu- 
tions and mixtures to a boiling heat in 
glass flasks, whose necks had been pre- 
viously plugged tightly with cotton wool. 
In some cases the flasks had the heat ap- 
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plied directly to them by means of a gas 
flame; but in other cases they were im- 
mersed in a can of boiling water. After 
being thus subjected to heat, the flasks 
were maintained at a warmth of from 50 
deg. to 90 deg. Fahr. for considerable 
periods, with the following results : 

1. Simple filtered animal or vegetable 
solutions boiled over a flame remained 
barren in all eases, 

2. More complex mixtures—milk, neu- 
tralized or alkilized infusions of vegetable 
and animal matter, mixtures containing 
fragments of cheese, ete.—gave variable 
results, some of them yielding monads 
and bacteria in abundance, though no 
fungoid growths were to be seen. This 
inequality of results the author attributes 
to the difficulty of subjecting to the requi- 
site degree of heat solid matter which is 
boiled over a flame. The particles will 
be spurted about on the sides of the flask. 

3. When the flasks were immersed in 
boiling water, their contents remained 
almost always barren. ‘The only excep- 
tions were where considerable pieces of 
vegetable or animal substances were in- 
troduced into the flask. When these 
were more fully comminuted, and treated 
again as before, there were no signs of 
life. 





HOW LIGHT AFFEQS@’S SELENIUM. 

A piscovery of considerable interest 
was lately made by Mr. Willoughby Smith, 
electrician to the English Telegraph Con- 
struction Company. In the course of a 
series of experiments on selenium with an 
electric current, he found the resistance 
offered by that metal varied materially, 
according to the intensity of the light to 
which it was subjected. If the bars of 
selenium experimented upon were fixed in 
a box, so as to be cut off from the light, 
the resistance was at its highest and con- 
stant. But when the cover of the box 
was removed, the metal became a conduc- 
tor, in proportion to the intensity of the 
light. If only the hand were passed be- 
tween the bar and the flame of a common 
gas-burner, the resistance of the selenium 
was increased from 15 to 20 per cent. 
Mr. Smith proved that it was the light, 
and not the temperature, that thus acted 
on the bar of selenium, by surrounding 
the latter with water, and showing that 
even then the same results follow. This 
principle of selenium will doubtless be 
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turned to account for the construction of 
delicate photometric instruments. 





BURSTING OF A METEORITE. 

Tue “Proceedings” of the Royal Society 
of London contains a letter from Mr. 
Robin Allen, describing an extraordinary 
incident which occurred during the me- 
teoric shower on the night of the 13th of 
November last, in the vicinity of the 
Scilly Islands. At two o’clock a. M. a 
meteor burst against the Seven Stones 
light ship, moored some ten miles E, by 
N. of the islands. Nothing uncommon 
was seen by the watch before the explo- 
sion. Momentary insensibility was caused 
by the shock, and on recovery balls of fire 
** resembling large stars ’’ were seen fall- 
ing, like splendid fireworks, into the wa- 
ter. The decks were covered with cin- 
ders which crushed under the sailors’ feet 
as they walked. The sailors report alsu 
that the explosion was followed hy a 
strong odor of brimstone, The writer 
adds: ** There is reason to fear that the 
cinders were all washed off the decks by 
the rain and sea before daylight ; and it 
happened also, unfortunately, that the 
men did not think to observe the com- 
passes.”’ 





THE STEAM WHISTLE NUISANCE. 

Wuite we strive to protect ourselves 
against the annoyances which find their 
pathways to consciousness through eyes 
and nose, what reason is there for the 
general indifference toward the welfare of 
our ears? Horrid sounds beset us on 
every hand, and the steam whistle, which 
is the vilest of the lot, is also the most 
common. In both city and country this 
is a needless nuisance, and the interests 
of the sick and sensitive demand that it 
should be abated. The English refuse to 
stand it any longer, and have obtained a 
law prohibiting the employment of steam 
whistles for the purpose of summoning 
laborers to their work. They also threaten 
to call for an extension of the act to loco- 
motives unless the railway companies 
themselves soon do something fur the 
public relief. 

To those who remember the ear-splitting 
screech of these machines, the demand 
will seem a very natural one; but the 
hideous magnitude of the affliction is 
made most fully apparent by their offer 
to take in its place the thunderous howl 
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of the American locomotive whistle, which 
to them ‘‘ resembles the low note of the 
Chinese gong, and is neither unpleasant 
nor unmelodious.”’ 





ABORIGINAL RELICS, 

Tue ** American Naturalist ’’ for Nov- 
ember opens with a paper in which Mr. 
John Henderson offers some interesting 
facts and speculations concerning the distri- 
bution and uses of the peculiar plummet or 
pear-shaped bodies that from time to time 
have been found in different parts of this 
country, and which are supposed to have 
served some useful purpose in the hands 
of a former race of inhabitants. All thus 
far discovered consist either of some com- 
mon variety of stone, or have been 
fashioned in iron or copper ore. What- 
ever the material, these bodies generally 
have the shape ofa double cone, with the 
bulge a little one side of the middle. 
They vary somewhat in shape, however, 
and range all the way from an ounce to 
several pounds in weight. Their surfaces 
are usually smooth, and 
polished, and, with the exception of a 
shallow groove encircling the smaller 
end—evidently made for the more secure 
attachment of a string—they present no 
mark or line that gives any clue to their 
original use. A single exception to this 
superficial plainness is furnished by a 
specimen picked up by Mr. Henderson in 
Scott county, Ill., which, though partak- 
ing of the general form above described, 
bears upon one side what seems to have 
been intended for the outlines ofan Indian 
face, cut into the surface of the stone. 

These aboriginal relics have been found 
in Ohio mounds, at the foot of the Missis- 
sippi bluffs near Quincy, Ill., in Brown 
and Scott counties of the*same State, and 
in Table mountain, California. They 
occur on the surface, and at depths of 
two, three, sixteen, thirty, and in Table 
mountain a hundred feet under ground. 

The use to which these objects were 
applied is still a matter of uncertainty. 
The author suggests that they might have 
served as slung-shot, or for sinkers to 
fishing tackle, or, again, in playing some 
sort of game. Perhaps they were sacred 
implements, used in religious ceremony, 
or, what is most probable in the view of 
Mr. Henderson, they may have been em- 
ployed as plummets. But ‘“ whatever 
might have been their use,’’ he remarks, 
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“their great antiquity will not be ques- 
tioned. ‘The Brown county, Woodbridge, 
and Table mountain specimens indicate 
that they rank among the very oldest 
relics of man found upon this continent ; 
while from that found in the mound at 
Marietta, Ohio, we see that they were at 
least not unknown to the mound-builders ; 
and if Schovleraft is right, the Penacook 
specimen shows it to have been used by 
the modern Indian.” 

The editor of the ‘‘ Naturalist ’’ appends 
a note stating that these objects are not 
uncommon in the vicinity of Salem, Mass., 
are all more or less pear-shaped, and are 
believed, both from their form and the 
fact that they are most abundant along 
the sea-shore, to have formerly served as 
sinkers to fishing-tackle. In addition to 
the uses enumerated by Mr. Henderson, 
the editor suggests that they might have 
been employed as pestles, or maybe as 
weights to stretch the thread in spinning. 
Stone weights for this purpose are said to 
be still employed by the Indians of the 
Northwest ; and as it is generally con- 
ceded that the mound-builders knew how 
to spin, it is not improbable that these 
were spinning implements. 





THE WASP AT HOME. 

In the course of some recent researches 
on the subject of parthenogenesis, Pro- 
fessor Siebold had occasion to study the 
habits of a particular species of wasp, 
about which he learned much that was 
curious and interesting. The wasps in 
question are very particular about choos- 
ing a warm, sunshiny spot, sheltered from 
wind and rain, for the construction of 
their nests. Walls and trunks of trees, 
often at such a height as not to be easily 
reached, are the sites usually selected. 
When the queen has constructed fifteen 
or twenty cells she lays eggs in them, and is 
afterward very hard worked in protect- 
ing her nest, and providing food for the 
larves as they hatch. She feeds them on 
caterpillars and other soft insects, first re- 
moving the alimentary canal (as cooks 
take out the entrails of a fish), and then 
carefully applying the morsel to the lips 
of each larve. Carried on by a single in- 
sect, this feeding process is necessarily 
slow, and hence the first brood is longer 
in coming to perfection than those that 
appear later, in the rearing of which the 
elder progeny assist, The first lot come 
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out about the middle of June, and are all 
small females, ready to assist their parent 
in the advancement of her enterprise. 
The later broods develop more rapidly, 
and acquire larger size from being better 
nourished. The females which come 
forth toward the end of June are as large 
as the old queen. Great care is display- 
ed in guarding the nest. At night the 
queen goes tosleep after having inspected 
each cell, taking up her position at the 
under side of the nest. If she is disturb- 
ed in the night, she takes another survey 
of her house before again going to sleep. 
In the daytime, if molested, she makes an 
immediate attack on the enemy with her 
sting, and then flies back to her nest. 
Ants are among the most common of the 
insect enemjes of these wasps, and when 
one ventures into the nest the whole 
colony sting it to death, and immediately 
throw the body out. The members of one 
nest are not allowed to remain inanother ; 
if by chance a stranger comes in, she is 
hustled out at once by the wasps near the 
entrance. This exclusiveness continues 
till late in the year, when, from careless- 
ness or the fatigu@eof incessant work, 
strangers are sometimes permitted to re- 
main. Although outsiders are not ad- 
mitted in a well regulated wasps’ nest, 
yet by carelessness or desertion the brood 
of one colony will sometimes be exposed 
to the attacks of the workers of another, 
who then make use of the unfortunate 
larves to feed their own young. It fre- 
quently happens that workers who have 
once indulged in this kind of thing be- 
come what are called ‘‘ robber wasps,’’ ut- 
terly demoralized, and actually undo the 
whole labor of a colony by dragging out 
the grubs which they were lately so care- 
fully tending in common with their fel- 
lows, to feed the still younger larves. 
Rain is a constant souree of annoyance to 
the wasps, as it endangers the young by 
saturating the cells with moisture. 
While watching their proceedings after 
such a wetting, Siebold found to his as- 
tonishment that the wasps were busy re- 
moving the water from the cells. This 
they did by putting their heads into the 
cells, sucking up the water, and then 
passing to the edge of the nest and spit- 
ting out the fluid. 

The perfect insect bites off the lid of its 
cell, comes out with perfect wings, 
deposits first of all a drop of urinary ex- 
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cretion, and makes a trial flight, then re- 
turns to take part in the labors of the col- 
ony. The wasp household consists exclu- 
sively of females until about the begin- 
ning of July, when the drones first make 
their appearance. They are described as 
playing a pitiable part in the nest, sneak- 
ing about in the empty cells and behind 
the comb, as if ashamed of their do-noth- 
ing life. 


THE WASTE OF COAL MINES. 

Ir is estimated that the waste in min- 
ing anthracite coal amounts to some fifty 
per cent. of the entire product, and the 
question has long been an urgent one, 
cannot this refuse be in some way utilized? 
The ** American Exchange and Review,”’ 
in an article on the subject, describes the 
principal processes that have been devised 
for this purpose, pointing out the advan- 
tages and drawbacks of each, and the ob- 
stacles to be overcome before success can 
be reached. ‘The difficulties to be sur- 
mounted are on the one hand physical 
and chemical, and on the other financial. 
In all the processes the general aim has 
been to cement the fine particles of slack 
together into a compact mass that could be 
conveniently handled and readily burned. 
Mineral and incombustible, as well as 
organic and combustible materials, have 
been used for this purpose. Among the 
former, lime and its carbonate, sulphate, 
and silicate, have been tried ; while of the 
latter, pitch, coal tar, rosin, asphalt, pe- 

.troleum residues, ete., have been employ- 
ed. As accessories, used either to assist 
cementation or combustion, we have 
sawdust, chaff, flour, sand, and saltpetre. 
In Germany, France, and Belgium fifteen 
to thirty per cent. of moist clay has been 
added, and then the mixture compressed. 
The product is of inferior heating quality, 
but sells readily owing to the high price 
of coal in the above-named countries. A 
Belgian engineer has recently introduced 
in this country a similar process, reduc- 
ing however the amount of clay to seven 
per cent. He coats the lumps with rosin 
dissulved in benzine, which excludes 
moistureand rain. The Lehigh Coal Min- 
ing Company are about to give this plan 
a thorough trial. Water-glass, either 
alone or with a chloride of calcium or 
magnesium, has been used, but without 
success, for this process adds from ten to 
twenty per cent. of non-combustible ma- 
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terial, and besides has other serious draw- 
backs. 

Inasmuch as slaked coal which has 
been long exposed to the air and weather 
has its heating quality seriously impaired 
by oxidation, the proper course would 
seem to be to add to it some cement which 
is itself combustible. At Nesquehoning, 
Pa., some years ago, this was attempted, 
by mixing coal tar with the waste. But 
the product proved to be a bad steam gen- 
erator, and the offensive odor of the coal 
tar made it unsuitable for domestic use. 

Bessemer's process for the manufacture 
of an artificial fuel from bituminous 
waste is now said to be in successful oper- 
ation in several large manufactories in 
England, and has received considera- 
ble praise from scientific critics. Bes- 
semer employs a peculiarly constructed 
furnace, having a device something like 
the endless chain of a tread horse-power, 
upon the successive sections of which the 
bituminous material without foreign ad- 
mixture is fed in from a hopper above, and 
is taken continuously from the furnace in 
a semi-caked plastic condition, and then 
pressed into moulds. 

Whatever the excellence of the fuel 
manufactured from the waste, if it cannot 
be sold for something less than the cost 
of the coal from which it is derived, its 
production is out of the question ; for it is 
found in practice that consumers as & 
rule are reluctant to believe that any ar- 
tificial preparation is superior to ordinary 
cual. 


NOTES ON PKEHISTORIC REMAINS. 

Tue following notes are taken from the 
Proceedings of the Scientific Congress 
which met last year at Brussels. Dr. 
Sabatier, of the French navy, exhibited 
several objects brought from Japan, and 
belonging to prehistoric times. Among 
these were perforated hatchets—one so 
pierced that with the haft it might lie flat 
on the breast of the owner; also a vase 
resembling those found in Mexico. Senhor 
Ribero exhibited flints colleeted by him- 
self in the pliocene and miocene strata of 
Portugal. Such flints are always found 
in the fresh-water miocene or pliocene 
formations of that country. M. Arnould 
has found in a sepulchral cave at Sclai- 
gneaux, near Namur, eighty human jaw- 
bones, about two cubic yards of bones, 
fifteen skulls, twenty flints, one arrows 
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head, two pins, two needles, a shell 
pierced with two holes, some pieces of 
pottery, and scorched bones belonging to 
the existing fauna. The Abbate Chierici 
found (1871-’72) in the Reggiano a cave 
with hatchets of polished stone, besides 
charred bones of men and animals. The 
remains would appear to have belonged to 
eighteen individuals, six of them children, 
four young persons, seven adults, and one 
old man. As there is no complete skele- 
ton, he is inclined to think these are re- 
mains of human sacrifices. The writer 
tries to support his conjectures on the au- 
thority of Latin writers, who recount the 
loca] traditivns. 








CULTIVATION OF GREEN OYSTERS. 

Tue green oyster is highly esteemed by 
epicures, as being far wore delicious in 
flavor than the white. Hitherto it has 
been supposed that the green color could 
not be produced outside of certain favored 
localities, the Marennes Basins, for in- 
stance, in France, sheltered bays in the 
Hebrides, and on the coast of Scotland, 
ete. ‘This supposition preves to be incor- 
rect, as according to M. Rochebrune, of 
the French revenue service, he has suc- 
ceeded in growing green oysters at Arca- 
chon, where they were never grown be- 
fore. The details of the process by which 
M. Rochebrune obtained this result were 
reported to the Bordeaux Scientific Con- 
gress of last year, and will probably ap- 
pear in the published accounts of its pro- 
ceedings. 





KEEPING MEAT AND VEGETABLES 
FRESH. 

Dr. Sacc, of Neuchatel, describes in 
the ‘‘ Annales du Génie Civil’? what he 
claims to be an economical and effective 
method fur preserving fresh meat and 
vegetables. Fresh meat is packed in one- 
fourth its weight of acetate of soda, each 
piece being completely surrounded by the 
acetate. Having stood thus for one day, 
the meat may then be put into a cask, to- 
gether with a pickle composed of acetate 
of soda and water, in the proportions of 
an ounce to the quart; or, instead of 
leaving the meat in this pickle, it may 
be dried and so kept fresh. To prepare it 
for use the meat is soaked for some hours 
in lukewarm or cold water, containing 
about an ounce to the gallon of chloro- 
hydrate of ammonia. The process is 
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equally applicable to fish. Vegetables 
are to be left for a few minutes in boiling 
water, in order to render them more per- 
meable, The water is then drained off, 
and they are treated as above. Like 
the meat, they are prepared for use by 
first soaking in‘ cold water. ‘The acetate 
is got back by crystallization from the 
water in which the meat or vegetables 
were washed. 

We have not tried this process, but 
have very serious doubts of its econv- 
my. Such an amount of suaking, partic- 
ularly in the case of the meats, must 
extract a large portion of their juices, 
and thus greatly reduce their nutritive 
value. 

ANTI-FERMENTS. 

M. A. Perir has a note in ‘* Comptes 
tendus’’ on anti-ferments, from which it 
appears that many substances generally 
supposed to be possessed of the power 
of preventing fermentation at best only 
retard it, while some of them do not even 
exert that effect. He experimented, with 
this result, upon silicate of soda, sulphate 
of the protoxide of iron, phosphorus, es- 
sence of turpentine, creosote, mustard, and 
arsenious and oxalic acids. Some of these 
substances retarded fermentation in a 
greater degree than others, and acetic 
acid was shown to be a stronger anti-fer- 
ment than the mineral acids. But the 
strongest anti-ferments were found to be 
bichloride, and above all, binoxide of 
mercury. If one-half of one per cent. of 
the yellow oxide is introduced into a tube 
filled with a liquid in active fermentation, 
the action is instantaneously arrested. 





MOUNDS AND LAKE DWELLINGS 
AUSTRIA, 

Herr Mucu, of the Vienna Anthropo- 
logical Society, complains that Austrian 
savants are more familiar with the pre- 
historic monuments of the United States, 
Russia, and Turkey, than with those 
which may be found in the tumuli around 
Vienna. And yet, as though he would in 
his own person justify this reproach, the 
author has made a pretty thorough inves- 
tigation of the mounds existing in Tur- 
key. Last spring he made a tour of 
forty-two leagues in Thrace, passing from 
Tscherpan through Aali-Pasha, Dervend, 
and Philippopolis to Papasly, and found 
321 tumulien route. Indeed,such mounds 
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are a distinguishing feature of Turkey in 
Europe. Returning to his own country, 
Herr Much discovered the remains of 
lacustrine dwellings near the Mondsee, 
much resembling those previously discov- 
ered hy himinthe Attersee. Here he met 
with fragments of implements made of ser- 
pentine, and neatly fashioned hammers, 
hatchets, grinding-stones, ete. Pieces of 
pottery were also found, many of them 
ornamented with figures. These remains 
all go to show that these pile-dwellings 
belong to the polished stone age. Herr 
Much concludes his address with an ac- 
count of three Austrian mounds recently 
visited by him, but none of which have 
been opened. One of these, situated near 
Klein Ebersdorf, is 250 paces in circum- 
ference, and 30 feet high, and is surround- 
ed by two ditches and two walls. The 
second, which stands near the first, has no 
circular rampart, but is surrounded by 
a shallow ditch. Its height is the same 
as that of the preceding. The third 
mound consists of three stories, having 
three plateaus 15 to 18 feet wide. These 
monuments were, in all probability, either 
tombs or structures for the purposes of 
worship. 





CURE OF STAMMERING. 

Very gratifying results have been ob- 
tained by M. Chervin, a physician of 
Lyons, in treating the vicious habit of 
stammering. A commission, appointed 
to investigate the working of Dr. Cher- 
vin’s system, put under his treatment 
eight patients, varying in age from ten to 
twenty-nine years, all of whom stammer- 
ed in their speech to a most painful 
degree. Some of the patients had been 
stammerers from early infancy, while 
others owed the habit to nervous shock. 
In ten days after they were first placed 
under the care of M. Chervin they were 
all able to speak without stammering, 
and at the end of three weeks were dis- 
charged perfectly cured. The mode of 
treatment is as follows: The patient is 
taught, by means of a large number of 
exercises, to pronounce with distinctness 
vowels, consonants, syllables, and sen- 
tences. Great attention is paid to the 
regulating of the act of inspiration. A 
slow but normal inspiration is taken 
at certain interva!s, and this is succeeded 
by an even, continuous, and loud expira- 
tion, during which pronunciation is effect- 
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ed. Twenty days are devoted to the treat- 
ment, the time being divided into three 
periods: one of silence, to break up the 
old habit; one in which the patient is 
taught to speak slowly and deliberately ; 
and a third, wherein he acquires the prac- 
tice of speaking fluentiy, and without 
clipping his words. 





BRONZE AND STONE IMPLEMENTS FROM 
LACUSTRINE VILLAGES, 

Art the late meeting of the Helvetie So- 
ciety of Natural Sciences, V. Gross exhib- 
ited several objects taken from the lacus- 
trine dwellings of the lake of Bienne, 
which are worthy of special mention. 
Thus, there was a bridle-bit in an almost 
perfect state of preservation, and belong- 
ing to the bronze period. Then there 
was a bronze knife, with incrustations of 
iron, tending to show that at one time 
iron was regarded as a precious metal, 
and employed for ornamenting imple- 
ments formed out of other metals. Mr. 
Gross also exhibited axes of nephrite and 
jade of «nexampled size, from the station 
of Liischersz. As these rocks are nowhere 
found in Europe, the question arises, 
Did the lake-dwellers get them by com- 
mercial intercourse with Asia, or were 
they heirlooms brought with them from 
their original Asiatic home? 





FERTILIZATION OF FLOWERS BY IN- 
SECTS. 

A curious and interesting case, illus- 
trating the dependence of certain flowers 
on the agency of insects to complete the 
process of fertilization, was described by 
Prof. Riley, State Entomologist of Missou- 
ri, at the last meeting of the American 
Association. It having been discovered 
by Dr. Engleman of St. Louis that the 
flowers of the yucca plant are so shaped 
that the pollen cannot reach the stigma 
except by the intervention of some exter- 
nal agency, Prof. Riley, on directing at- 
tention to the subject, found that the work 
was accomplished by a small white moth, 
which was new to entomologists, and which 
he names Pronuba yuccasella. The female 
of this moth, and the female only, has the 
basal joint of the maxillary palpus won- 
derfully modified into a long, prehensile, 
spined tentacle. With this she collects 
the pollenand thrusts it into the stigmatic 
tube, and after having thus fertilized the 
flower, consigns a few eggs to the young 
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fruit, the seeds of which her larvz feed 
upon. After alluding to the beautiful 
adaptation of means to ends which this 
case exhibits, and explaining how on Dar- 
winian grounds even this perfect adjust- 
ment was doubtless brought about by slow 
degrees, Prof. Riley stated that under nat- 
ural conditions the plant and its fructifier 
are inseparable, and that the latter is 
found throughout the native home of the 
former. In the more northern portion of 
the United States, however, and also in 
Europe, where our yuccas have been in- 
troduced, and are cultivated for their 
showy blossoms, the insect does not exist, 
and in such regions the plant never pro- 
duces seed. In this connection he sug- 
gests the artificial distribution of the in- 
sect, a plan deemed feasible as lung as it 
remains in the pupa state. 


DETECTION OF COLOR-BLINDNESS, 

CoLOR-BLINDNESS is not an unfrequent 
affection of the eye. In some persons it 
assumes the form of an insensibility to all 
colors, and then light and shade, or in 
other words, black and white are alone 
perceived. In others it amounts to an in- 
ability to distinguish between the various 
shades of browns, grays, and neutral 
tints. 
by a want of power to discriminate be- 
tween such colors as red, blue,and yellow, 
which are called primary, and the second- 
ary and tertiary colors, such as green, 
purple, orange, and brown. The preva- 
lence of this affliction may be judged from 


the circumstance that of 1,154 persons of 


several professions examined at Edinburgh 
by Dr. G. Wilson, sixty-five, or about one 
in eighteen, were color-blind. Of these, 
twenty-one could not tell red from green, 
nineteen were unable to distinguish be- 
tween brown and green, and twenty-five 
mixed up blue and green. An instrument 
has lately been invented to facilitate the 
detection of this infirmity. 
a rotating disk, witha circle in the middle 
half white and half black. Around this 
are three rings, the first being half red 
and half green, the second half violet and 


half red, and the third half violet and half 


green. When the disk is rapidly rotated 
the central circle will appear to be gray, 
while to the green-blind, the red-blind, 
and the violet-blind respectively, the 
inner, middle, and outer rings will appear 
of the same hue. When once the peculiar 
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character of the color-blindness with 
which one is affected is discovered, the 
infirmity may be palliated by the use of 
appropriate spectacles. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR COAL GAS, 

Tue Air-Gas Company of London propo- 
ses to supply an illuminating gas superior 
to that got from coal, and at half the price. 
The consulting engineer of the company, 
General C. Scott, gave an exhibition of the 
powers of this gas, and an explanation of 
the mode of producing it, before a number 
of representatives of the London press on 
the evening of Oct. 3, 1872. His remarks, 
of which we give a summary, will be read 
with interest. The gas is generated from 
gasogen produced from mineral] oils by dis- 
tillation. It is manufactured by passing 
atmospheric air through the liquid com- 
pound in which a small portion of resin 
gum, or other hydro-carbon, has been dis- 
solved. The mineral oil is more easily 
distilled than coal, for it does not require 
so high a temperature. In a few moments 
gasogen of inferior quality No. 2 is dis- 
tilled, and a redistillation of this readily 
yields gasogen No. 1, which gives a very 
pure,soft light. Mr. 1. Child, analytical 
chemist, who made. a quantitative and 
qualitative analysis of both gases, states 
that No. 1 contains 16 per cent. and No. 
2 14 per cent. of olefiant gas. Of the 
additional hydro-carbons, light carbu- 
retted hydrogen is most abundant. The 
gas is free from sulphuretted hydrogen, 
sulphide of ammonium, and bisulphide 
of carbon, and contains less than 1 per 
cent. of carbonic oxide. Thus the olefiant 
gas is double here what it is in coal gas, 
and the deleterious elements altogether 
absent. The following are the chief ad- 
vantages claimed for this gas by Major- 
General Scott: 1. Slow combustion ; 
2. Absence of a disagreeable odor ; 3. Ra- 
pidity and continuousness of manufacture, 
rendering storage needless; 4. Absence 
of injurious elements ; 5. Facility of pro- 
duction and simplicity of apparatus ; 
6. Adaptation to universal use in houses, 
streets, ships, lighthouses, railways, 
coaches, ete. ; 7. Absence of fire, smoke, 
and noise in its manufacture ; 8. Saving 
of many of the extensive buildings needed 
for production of coal-gas ; 9. Cheapness 
of generation; 10. It can be used by pres- 
ent companies combined with coal gas, 
one-third each of coal-gus, air-gas, and at- 
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mospheric air, giving a bright light and 
reducing the impurities one-third; 11. It 
is as safe as coal-gas. The gas has been 
thoroughly tested, and given perfect sat- 
isfaction. 





THE ALTERATION OF FELSPAR, 
Tue action of saline solutions and other 
agents on felspars has been made matter 
of experiment by Messrs. Birker and UI- 
bricht, and the result of their researches 
possesses an interest as having a bearing 
upon the weathering and alteration of 
felspathic minerals, The felspar employ- 
ed contained of potash 8.51 per cent., 
soda 3.37, baryta 1.03, alumina 16.03, and 
silica 65.52. The experiment was carried 
on for thirty months, and at the end of 
that time it was found that the solvent 
action of distilled water was the same, 
whether with or without air. Carbonate 
of lime, nitrate of lime, and sundry other 
salts, were but little more active than wa- 
ter; but the action on the alkalies and 
the silica was augmented by carbonic 
acid, alone or with carbonate of lime. 
The action of lime-water was consider- 
able, it acting on thesilica; and sulphate 
of ammonia was also found to be an ener- 
getic solvent. But of all the agents em- 
ployed, magnesia was the most destruc- 
tive. 
THE ODORS OF PLANTS AND RADIANT 
HEAT, 

Mr. W. H. Ottey relates, in the 
** Chemical News,’’ the results of 'Tyn- 
dall’s discoveries as to the absorption of 
radiant heat by gases and vapors, and es- 
pecially by perfumes, and conjectures that 
this principle may have an application to 
the maturation and protection of the 
young seeds of plants. Mr. Olley is the 
first investigator in this particular field ; 
and as his conjecture appears to be well- 
founded, we give the substance of his 
highly interesting paper, inviting the at- 
tention of students of nature to the sub- 
ject. Tyndall's researches show that 
odors or perfumes, in common with many 
gases and vapors, absorb large amounts of 
radiant heat, especially the non-luminous 
rays, as those emitted by the earth. Thus 
attar of roses absorbs 37 times as muchas 
dry air; oil of lavender 60 times as much; 
oil of rosemary 74, and oil of aniseed 372 
times as much. As to vapors, Tyndall 
says that ‘** probably 10 to 15 per cent. of 
the heat radiated by the earth is absorbed 
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within ten feet of the earth’s surface.” 
This aqueous vapor ‘* wraps the earth 
likea warm garment.’’ Now the same 
remark applies to odors and perfumes. If 
therefore the odor of oil of roses absorbs 
37 times more radjant heat than dry air, 
and radiates in the like degree (radiation 
and absorption always corresponding), 
then we may infer that the plant which 
generates around itself a warm atmos- 
phere of odor, surrounds itself also as with 
a warm garment, maturing and protect- 
ing the seeds. Many fruits also, the lemon 
and orange, for instance, may have their 
ripening hastened by their essential oils. 
Tyndall shows that the oil of the lemon 
absorbs 65 times us much radiant heat as 
dry air. Even in the case of certain flow- 
erless plants, the ferns for example, the 
odor exhaled by the fronds may serve as a 
protection against cold, and thus aid the 
fertilization of the spores. 
NEW PROCESS FOR WASHING LINEN, 

In Germany and Belgium a substitute 
has latterly been introduced for soda in 
the laundry, which while it has all the de- 
tersive qualities of soda, does no injury to 
the linen. Two pounds of soap are dis- 
solved in about five gallons of water as 
hot as the hand can bear. To this are 
added one tablespoonful of oil of turpen- 
tine, and three of liquid ammonia. This 
mixture is then well stirred, and in it the 
clothes are steeped for three hours, the 
washtub being covered up as carefully as 
possible. Next the clothes are washed, 
rinsed, and blued as usual. The mixture 
will serve a second time, only it must be 
re-heated and one half-spoonful of oil of 
turpentine, and one and one-half of am- 
monia, added to it. This process econo- 
mises time, labor, and fuel. The clothes 
are not injured, because the ammonia 
evaporates very quickly ; and as for the 
smell of the turpentine, that disappears 
in the drying. 








RELIEF MAPS FOR THE BLIND. 
**T am told,”* saida blind man, “ that 
the ocean is like an immense green field. 
But how do I know what immense is like, 
or what green is?’’ The part played by 
the imagination in evolving our general 
conceptions—those of distance, for in- 
stance—is very important; and as most 
of the raw material, so to speak, of the 
imagination is furnished by the farthest 
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reaching of our sensorial faculties, that 
of vision, our abstract notions and those 
of the blind must be widely different from 
one another. What idea of the sun can 
the blind man have, whose world is, to 
use the words of W. H. Prescott, ‘ cir- 
cumscribed by the little circle which he 
can span with his own arms,’’ whose 
notion of distance comes to him through 
his fingers’ ends, and who has no means 
of apprehending what is meant by light? 
Were it possible for the seeing to come 
into full rapport with the blind, it would 
be found that the notions respectively 
held by the two of the height of moun- 
tains, the course of streams, the general 
aspects of a country, have but few points 
incommon. The very name given to the 
faculty which acts the chief part in the 
evolution of abstract notions, viz., im- 
agination, implies vision; and we who 
see can form no conception of the abstract- 
ing faculty which stands for the blind in 
the place occupied by imagination in us. 
Uence geography, as apprehended by the 
blind, must differ widely, as a mental 
phenomenon, from the same as appre- 
hended by us. 

However gained, there is no doubt that 
the blind have the conception of distance, 
and hence they can acquire a knowledge 
of geography. This knowledge can best 
be conveyed to them by means of raised 
maps and globes, and we learn with pleas- 
ure from the ‘‘ Journal of the Society of 
Arts’ that two relief maps of England 
and Wales—the one political, the other 
physical—have lately been published by 
the British and Foreign Blind Associa- 
tion. The diversities of language oppose 
a very grave obstacle to the intellectual 
culture of the blind. If all civilized na- 
tions used one speech, their combined 
efforts would doubtless produce a volu- 
minous literature for the use of those 
who read with their finger-tips. But as 
things stand, the works printed for the 
blind of one country are of no use for 
those of another, while the high cost of 
works in embossed characters prevents 
their multiplication. This objection does 
not lie against embossed maps and globes, 
and there is no reason why those issued 
in England should not circulate among 
the blind everywhere. 

In both of the maps referred to “ the 
whole of the land,’’ says the ‘* Journal,’’ 
** is raised above the level of the sea, so 
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that the finger of the pupil will at once 
tell him whether he is on terra firma or 
on the treacherous deep. The rivers are 
marked by decided depressions in the 
surface of the land ; and in order that the 
blind explorer, whenever he comes to a 
river, may at once know in which direc- 
tion the stream is flowing, the side of 
the depression which represents the right 
bank is made vertical, while that which 
represents the left bank is shelving. In 
the elementary (or political) map, the 
divisions of the counties are marked by 
raised lines, and when, as often happens, 
counties are divided by rivers, the raised 
boundary line is always carried along the 
right bank of the stream, thus making 
the distinction between the right and 
left bank still more marked. All the 
more important towns are marked by 
numbers in the French dotted system, 
and these numbers are explained by an 
index. Though the map is of no great 
size, the exact position of about 243 places 
is indicated. . . The physical map re- 
presents, with very considerable accuracy, 
all the chief diversities of surface, show- 
ing not only the prominent hills and 
valleys, but also the general slope of each 
district.’? These maps are issued at a very 
low price, and are but the beginning ofa 
series to be published by the association. 





DEATH FROM LIGHTNING PAINLESS, 

Owrne to the velocity with which the 
electric current moves, it is certain that a 
person struck by lightning has no premo- 
nition of the blow which he receives. 
When we see the zigzag or the flash, we 
see only the effect produced by the cur- 
rent which has already passed away. 
Tyndall says: ** The nervous system re- 
quires a certain interval of time to be- 
come conscious of pain. The time of 
an electric discharge- is but a small 
fraction of this interval; hence, as a sen- 
tient apparatus, the nervous system is de- 
stroyed before consciousness can set in.’* 





Wuen fuel is burned in an open fire- 
place, at least seven-eighths of the actual 
or potential heat passes up the chimney 
unused, About one-half is carried off 
with the smoke, one-fourth with the cur- 
rent which flows in between the mantel- 
piece and the fire, and the remaining loss 
is represented by the unburned carbona- 
ceous matter in the smoke. 
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Tue velocity of light, according to M. 
J. Cornu, who has recently been investi- 
gating the subject, is 185,000 miles per 
second, 


Ar the Vienna Exposition there is to be 
a special department for the display of 
useful products, made from what was the 
waste material of manufactories at the 
time of the London Exhibition of 1851. 


To prevent ink from becoming mouldy, 
a German chemist recommends the addi- 
tion of a drop or two of mustard oil. 
Starch paste may be kept from souring 
by the same means. 


Civ Engineer Henry E. Wrigley, in 
**Van Nostrand’s Magazine,’’ states that 
of the 1,382,400 acres of land in the Penn- 
sylvania oil region, drilled over and ac- 
cepted as oil territory, only 5,440 acres 
have ever produced oil. This isa good 
illustration of the ratio of truth to error 
in modern speculation. 


Ir has been discovered in England that 
the plant called cineraria maritima, which 
is very nearly allied to the groundsel, rag- 
wort, etc., furnishes an excellent fibre for 
the manufacture of paper, and it is pro- 
posed to cultivate it on a large scale for 
that purpose. 


Tue Rev. W. March, curate of Melton 
Mowbray, England, lately cut off his right 
hand, and then went in search of a friend 
who might relieve him of his right eye. 
The man was laboring under religious 
mania, and on a table in his room the Bi- 
ble was found lying open at the passage, 
** If thy right hand offend thee,”’ etc. 


Accorpinc toa writer in the ‘‘ Moniteur 
Belge,”’ gas-lighting was discovered and 
applied by Pierre Henri Minkelars, pro- 
fessor of chemistry and the physical sci- 
ences in Louvain University, Belgium, as 
long ago as October, 1784. This was eight 
years befure William Murdoch brought it 
to public attention in England. 


Two new anawsthetics are announced, 
each of which is claimed to be safer than 
the agents usually employed. The first 
consists of the compound radical ethyl 
combined with bichloride of methylene. 
It has been very successfully used in den- 
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tal and ophthalmic cases. The other an- 
zesthetic is the lightest of all known 
ethers, its specific gravity being about 
one-half that of water. At the tempera- 
ture of the human body it boils violently. 
This, too, has been tried, with gratifying 
results. 


A writer in the ‘‘ Gardener’s Maga- 
zine,’’ whose Chinese primulas had been 
badly nipped by the frost, the leaves be- 
ing stiff and blackened, sprinkled the, 
plants with cold water every few minutes 
for half an hour, until the frost was en- 
tirely removed. All trace of injury soon 
disappeared, and the nipped primulas 
were as healthy as those that had never 
been frozen. 


Batoon ascensions for the purpose of 
meteorological observation have lately 
been undertaken at Paris. The aéronaut 
Gaston Tissandier states that on a recent 
occasion, after passing through seyeral 
layers of cloud, bright sunshine was met 
with at a height of 6,500 feet, with a 
temperature of about 63 deg. Fahr. On 
descending and réentering the clouds 
which were found in a highly electric 
state, the temperature decreased to 26 
deg. Fahr., and the balloon was sur- 
rounded with small crystals of ice. 


Tue post-mortem examination of a great 
turtle, lately deceased at the Brighton 
aquarium, showed that the animal had 
died of tubercular consumption of the 
lungs, brought on, it is believed, by ex- 
posure to cold and want of nourishment. 
None of the turtle in this aquarium are 
thriving. They take but little food of 
any kind, though Mr. Frank Buckland 
has made every endeavor to gratify their 
fastidious palates. 


Proressor Liesic, writing on the ef- 
fects of various stimulants, describes the 
red wines as in some cases beneficial, or 
at all events the least hurtful; white 
wines generally are detrimental to the 
nervous system ; sherry and strong cider 
intoxicate more rapidly than most wines, 
and have a peculiar influence on the gas- 
tric juice. Beer produces a heavy and 
dull intoxication, although the drinker of 
it is not apt to get thin. But the con- 
sumers of whiskey and brandy “‘ are go 
ing to certain death.”’ 
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‘¢ Tue ENcuIsH IN IRELAND in the Eigh- 
teenth Century.”’. By James Anthony 
Froude, M. A. Vol. [. New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 

We do not propose in this notice tos 
make a minute examination of Mr. 
Froude’s historical narrative, or to apply 
the test which has been applied by several 
anonymous writers to his English history. 
The charge of particular inaccuracies 
brought against him, and, as we believe, 
amply proved, affurd one way of showing 
his incompetence for the very difficult task 
he has undertaken ; there is another way, 
however, which is just as good, and which 
leads to the same results. Mr. Froude is 
so attractive a writer, that, in spite of his 
vagueness of general view, his inaccuracy, 
and the partisan spirit which leads to his 
inaccuracy, what he writes is likely to be 
read, and his vices once granted, less 
harm will be likely to come from his 
books, 

In his ‘‘ Short Studies on Great Sub- 
jects’? Mr. Froude some years ago de- 
scribed at some length what he considered 
to be the true function of the historian. 
In the first piace, for negative qualifica- 
tions, the true historian was not to write 
at all like Buckle. Buckle had endeay- 
ored, and, it must be admitted, failed in 
the attempt, to educe from certain general 
laws of climate, food, and so on, the neces- 
sary conditions of human evolution. All 
battles and wars, all laws and dynasties, 
all treaties, all inventions, arts, and scien- 
ces, could be traced to their germ in cer- 
tain physical conditions. The theory was 

_unsatisfactory because it was so entirely 
perfect, and Mr. Froude easily proved its 
inadequacy. When, however, he ap- 
proached the subject of the positive quali- 
fications for writing history, he wandered 
off in quite as misleading a direction 

_as Buckle ever did. The true way of 
writing history, he said, was not to inquire 
into the causes of eyents. The true his- 
torian was a man who, selecting his 
period, plunged into the middle of it, 
threw off his own time and place to live 
again in the time and place of those whose 
actions he was to describe. He was to 
share the feelings, thoughts, aspirations, 


doubts, fears, prejudices, and hates of that 
time ; he was to see the thing from inside, 
not from without. History was a great 
drama, in which the forces of human 
nature met, struggled, vanquished, were 
defeated, disappeared, returned, and were 
forever changing their external, but not 
their internal nature. Now it isa tragedy, 
now a comedy, now a farce—but it is 
always drama. Mr. Froude depicted in 
such strong colors the dramaturgic side 
of the historian’s duty, that it was im- 
possible not to feel that his criticism 
might lead in the course of time to 
a still further development, and that 
the dramatic might be succeeded by the 
operatic school, or, at least, the musical- 
dramatic, and compositions like ‘* The 
Ruins of Athens’’ supersede Grote and 
Herodotus. There are certain historical 
scenes which lend themselves to music, 
just as there are others which lend them- 
selves to the stage; and if an zsthetic 
view of the subject is to be taken, and the 
cold-blooded political economists, lawyers, 
and sociologists ruled out, it will not do 
to fetter our asthetico-historical method 
with the shackles of a single art. 

The modern school of history, in opposi- 
tion both to Buckle and Eroude, requires 
of the historian, not only everything that 
either of these writers requires, but some- 
thing in addition—the faculty of judg- 
ment. ‘I'he modern school does not deny 
at all that it is necessary to generalize ; 
it does not deny at all that it is necessary 
to enter sympathetically into the feelings 
and thoughts and circumstances of thie 
individuals and generations of the past. 
But, just as they strenuously object to that 
kind of generalization which professes 
itselfable to trace the connection of the 
lamp-post at the street corner with the 
habitual food of the ancient Egyptians, 
so they also object to that kind of history 
which abandons all attempt at generaliza- 
tion, treats as absurd the relation of cause 
and effect, and undertakes only to give to 
the world a brilliant series of pictures, 
dramas, operas, or what you will. 

Of the faculty of making general judg- 
ments about historical matters, Mr. 
Froude seems to us as devoid asa child. 
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He would probably deny the possibility 
of any such faculty, and, indeed, practi- 
cally did so in the essay to which we re- 
fer. But although the faculty is a rare 
one, it still exists, as may be easily proved, 
The question is, whether the historian 
can ‘or cannot trace the causal connec- 
tion between one state of society or succes- 
sion of events and another, so far as to 
say that of all the causes which produced 
the given state of society or events this or 
that is the most important. That he can 
in the present state of knowledge say 
which cause is the essential one, the sine 
qua non, we do not mean. But can he say 
which is the most important? Will the 
historian of the United States, for instance, 
be able to trace the Barnards, Cardozos, 
and McCunns to one general cause—an 
elective system prevailing in an ignorant 
constituency? or will he be obliged, as Mr. 
Froude would undoubtedly say (if it were 
an affair of past history), to give us a 
brilliant picture of the feelings of the 
time, the corruption in the courts, the 
gradual growth of a sentiment of revenge 
in the community, the rise of the Bar 
Association, the exposure of the frauds 
of the Ring, ending with the downfall of 
the judges and the triumph of justice? 
Would he necessarily be confined to the 
feelings of Barnard, Cardozo, McCunn, 
the leading members of the bar, and of 
the various editors of the daily papers, 
and a highly-colored panorama of events? 
He would then necessarily write in the 
operatic school. To take another obvious 
instance, will the historian of the island 
of San Domingo be obliged, when he gives 
an account of the transfer of the sove- 
reignty of the bay and peninsula of Sam- 
ana, to qualify himself for the task by 
entering into the feelings of Bonaventura 
Baez, making a minute study of his life 
of intrigue and violence, and picturesquely 
analyzing the aims and emotions of the 
purchasing company? or will he see in 
the transfer the natural result of a con- 
flict between an inferior order of civiliza- 
tion and a higher for the possession of 
wealth? Or, to turn to a more important 
act in the drama, will the historian of the 
futu: :—or rather, does the historian of the 
present—when he discusses the late Ger- 
man wars, confine himself to an inflamed 
recital of the victories of the Germans 
over France and Austria, and to “* pen 
photographs” of Moltke, Bismarck , Napo- 
leon, the King, and the Austrian Emperor? 
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or does he attempt to trace the causes of 
the victory of the Germans to certain 
moral and intellectual virtues in which 
the French and Austrians were deficient? 

To be sure, Mr. Froude undertakes to 
make generalizations—no one can write 
at all without doing so. The first para- 
graph of the opening chapter of the histury 
before us reads as follows: 


When two countries, or sections of countries, 
stand geographically so related to one another 
that their union under a common government 
will conduce to the advantage of ene of them, 
such countries will continue separate as long 
only as there is equality of force between them, 
or as long as the country which desires to pre- 
serve its independence possesses a power of re- 
sistance so vigorous that the effort to overcome 
it is too exhausting to be permanently main- 
tained. 

This proposition, put ina concrete form, 
means, of course, that the Irish have 
never been fit to govern themselves, and 
that it is fur their highest good that 
they have been governed during the last 
six hundred years by England. This may 
be true or not; but as an abstract propo- 
sition Mr. Froude’s formula has every 
fault which distinguishes the school of 
historical writing he particularly opposes ; 
since, if it means anything at all, it isa 
crude inference from certain well-known 
physical laws, quite as hasty as any ever 
made by Buckle. But we prefer, for the 
author’s sake, to believe that it has no 
meaning, and that it is in reality merely 
another way of saying that a country 
which cannot maintain its independence 
is pretty sure to hecome dependent. 

Goethe, in his ‘* Truth and Poetry,” 
says that when a boy he was very much 
interested in finding out the meaning of 
the word ‘‘ experience,’? which he was 
continually having thrust in his way, as 
most boys find it, by his elders. One of 
his companions was a man much older 
than himself, a confirmed wag, or, per- 
haps we ought to say, quiz. This friend 
promised Gvethe many times that he 
would disclose the meaning of the word 
to him; but, whenever it came to tlie 
point, evaded the difficulty by assuring 
him that the time was not yet ripe, that 
there was so much mystery connected 
with the subject that it could not be 
done hastily, but that in a few days he 
should know everything. Goethe waited 
impatiently, and at last his friend, with a 
great deal of solemnity, told him that the 
moment for the disclosure had now ar- 
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rived. ‘‘ Experience,’’ said he, speaking 
slowly, ‘‘ my dear young friend, is the 
experience which the experienced man ex- 
periences in experiencing his experience.”’ 
The more thoroughly the impartial 
critic examines this reply, the more pro- 
fuundly will he be convinced of its truth ; 
and if he will compare this abstract pro- 
position about individual life with Mr. 
Froude’s abstract proposition about na- 
tional life, the more clearly will he see that 
they belong to the same class of maxims, 
and have the same philosophical origin. 





**O.p-Fasnionep Eraics and Common- 
Sense Metaphysics; with Some of their 
Applications.’”” By William Thomas 
Thornton, author of a ‘* Treatise on 
Labor.’’ London: Macmillan & Co. 

We are unable, for want of space, to 
do more than notice the first chapter of 
this book, and are obliged to confess at the 
outset that our notice will fail to give a 
complete idea even of this chapter. An 
argument of eighty-three pages on the 
subject of the foundations of morals, 
written by a man of such acuteness and 
80 consecutive a mind as Mr. Thornton, 
must necessarily be read itself to be fully 
comprehended. 

Mr. Thornton is an anti-utilitarian, 
and he announces in his first chapter, 
a:nong other reasons for not adopting the 
utilitarian system, his belief that it is not 
true—certainly a sufficient reason. He 
shows by a number of examples why it is 
not true, and expounds his own system, 
wiiich is this: There are, in the first place, 
two ‘‘ natural rights,”’ i. e., rights which 
spring from the ** nature of things’’; Ist, 
** absolute right, except in so far as the 
same may have been forfeited by miscon- 
duct or modified by consent, to deal in 
any way one pleases, not noxious to other 
people, with one’s own self or person ;”’ 
2d, a ‘right equally absolute to dispose 
similarly of the produce either of one’s 
own honest industry, or of that of others 
whose rights in connection with it have 
been honestly acquired by one’s self.” 
To show how absolute these rights are, 
Mr. Thornton goes so far as tosay that 
**there cannot possibly anywhere exist 
either the right to prevent their being 
exercised, or any rights with which they 
can clash and therefore, by their freest 
exercise, no one can possibly be wronged, 
while to interfere with their exercise 


would be to wrong their possessor.” 
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He calls these rights “natural,” be- 
cause ‘‘ they are not artificially created, 
and have no need of external ratification ;’’ 
not because they are known by intuition, 
for Mr. Thornton is very careful to guard 
his system against being mistaken fur an 
intuitional system. From these natural 
rights flow all artificial rights, and all 
immoral actions conflict directly or in- 
directly with one of them. No action 
which directly or indirectly conflicts with 
either of them can be right, nor can any 
action which does not conflict with either 
of them be wrong. 

This system of morals is certainly origi- 
nal; Mr. Thornton is, we believe, as yet 
the only convert to it; but, of course, it 
may be none the less true. We shall en-' 
deavor, however, to show that it is not 
true; but before doing so, let us give 
anti-utilitarianism the full benefit of the 
author’s attack on the utilitarian camp, 
by admitting that he shows very conclu- 
sively, to our minds, that the test of 
utility, when applied to particular actions 
by particular minds, is just as sure to 
break down as any other. He supposes 
this curious case: ‘* Imagine three ship- 
wrecked mariners to have leapt from their 
sinking vessel into a cockboat scarce big 
enough to hold them, and the two slim- 
mer of the three to have presently dis- 
covered that there was little or no chance 
of either of them reaching land unless 
their over-weighted craft were lightened 
of their comparatively corpulent com- 
panion. Next imagine yourself in the 
fat sailor’s place, and then consider 
whether you would feel it incumbent on 
you to submit quietly to be drowned, in 
order that the residuum of happiness 
might be greater than if either you all 
three went to the bottom, or than if you 
alone were saved ;’’ and asks whether you 
would not, instead of recognizing any 
such moral obligation, hold yourself justi- 
fied in throwing the other two overboard, 
if you were strong enough, to prevent 
them frem doing the same thing to 
you. But on the ‘ greatest happiness 
of the greatest number’’ principle, you 
ought not to resist, because the loss of 
your life would secure the safety of the 
other two lives, and, ceteris paribus, two 
persons derive twice as much enjoyment 
from continued existence as one. More- 
over, their act in drowning you ‘‘ would 
be of a kind calculated always to produce 
similarly useful results.’’ 
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This is a puzzling case. Now let us 
take another, which, according to Mr. 
Thornton, ‘‘ may well give to both utili- 
tarians and anti-utilitarians pause— 
with this difference, however, that where- 
as it brings the former to an everlasting 
standstill, the latter may, after a while, go 
on complacently meditative at least, if 
not rejoicing.’’ The case is such as this ; 
A man is dying, but it is possible to save 
his life by stealing a loaf of bread. But 
stealing is wrong ; hence it is sometimes 
right or allowable to do wrong. ‘The 
utilitarian way of disposing of this case 
is to say, ‘‘ that there are particular cases 
in which some other social duty is so im- 
portant as to overrule any one of the 
general maxims of justice; but that in 
such cases we usually say, not that justice 
must give way to some other moral princi- 
ple, but that what is just in ordinary cases 
is, by reason of that other principle, not just 
in this particular case.’’ With this ex- 
planation Mr. Thornton is by no means 
satisfied. He says: ‘*‘ When, as occasion- 
ally happens, the only choice open to us 
is between two immoral courses, it is 
morally incumbent on us to select the less 
immoral of the two. The wrong we de- 
cide upon does not, however, itself become 
smaller because it prevents a larger.”’ 

Certainly this case must give the anti- 
utiliarian pause. After being taught, to 
begin with, that the baker has an ‘‘ abso- 
lute right ’’ to dispose of his loaf of bread 
as he pleases, he is now taught that his 
loaf may be taken away from him by 
some one else. He may fairly ask, What 
kind of an absolute right is this? Again, 
according to Mr. Thornton’s argument, 
the person who stole the bread would 
have to exercise his judgment in deter- 
mining which of the two courses is the 
**less immoral ”’ of the two—stealing or 
letting the man die. But how is he to 
exercise his judgment, if not by a general 
inquiry into the relative advantages of 
the two courses of action; in other words, 
by the test of expediency or utility? Here 
we have the utilitarian test applied in the 
last resort, to determine for an anti-utili- 
tarian philosophy when the moment shall 
arrive for its absolute ideal rights to 
change their skin and become human 
again; surely a strange conclusion, and 
one which it seems may leave the utili- 
tarian quite as complacently meditative 
as hix opponent. 
By these test cases, the utilitarian 
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system and anti-utilitarianism are both 
completely broken down, and we are left 
to drift about rudderless on a broad sea 
of ethical doubt. Shall we say then that 
there isno such thing as an ethical system 
possible? On the contrary, we are far 
from thinking so. We merely wish to 
point out that the weapon of crucial cases 
can be used with success—as it has been 
from the earliest times—against any 
system ; and that the sooner it is aban- 
doned the better. A clever casuist can 
easily show, by balancing one moral law 
against another, that any solution pro- 
posed by a rival casuist is a mere jugglery, 
and vice versa. What people are really 
interested in now is the scientific study of 
morals—the study of them, which treats 
morality as a gradual growth, like the 
intelligence or the aesthetic sense. The 
old-fashioned way of approaching the sub- 
ject—that of beginning with the definition 
of such very complex words as “ right,” 
** wrong,”’ “* duty,’’ “* justice’’—and build- 
ing up a system on the strength of these 
definitions, is just as much out of date in 
ethics, as the old method of building up 
zesthetic systems on the strength of defi- 





nitions of what abstract ‘‘ Beauty,” and 
“ Art’’ are. 
‘*Tue Puritosopny or Arr.’’ By H. 


Taine. Translated by John Durand. 
Second edition, thoroughly revised by the 
translator. New York: Holt & Williams. 

Mr. Durand’s translation is marked by 
an excellence which we wish we could 
say more translators were in the habit of 
showing, the power of catching the style, 
the manner, the disposition, the habit of 
mind of the original. To be sure, it is 
less difficult to translate from French, or 
indeed any other language, or for that 
matter to translate back again into 
French or any other language, works 
in which the terms used are terms of a 
professional and abstract character than 
works which abound in terms of the ** do- 
mestic’’ kind. For instance, such a sen- 
tence as this: “ The principal point of 
this method consists in recognizing that 
a work of art is not isolated, and conse- 
quently that it is necessary to study the 
conditions out of which it proceeds and 
by which it is explained,” might be per- 
fectly well done into German, French, 
or Italian ; while with the simplest phrase 
of any writer whose vocabulary is drawn 
from ordinary life, as in the case of poets, 
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essayists, writers of comedies, the chances 
are that the peculiar essence of the thought 
evaporates as it is poured from the lan- 
guage of one people into that of another. 
Nevertheless, even taking into account 
this advantage as in Mr. Durand’s favor, 
it will be indeed found that his ‘‘ Phil- 
osophy of Art ’’ is remarkable for the suc- 
cess of the translator in catching and re- 
producing the qualities of the author. 

We have not space here te discuss, as it 
ought to be discussed, the philosophy of 
art which M. Taine in these pages lays 
before his readers. To put it in one word, 
and that a word which has gathered a 
great deal of meaning in the last few 
years, it is the philosophy of development. 
As most naturalists are agreed that in 
the world of nature one type or species 
succeeds another without any intermedi- 
ate links, but by a slow process of change 
aud elimination, so M. Taine would 
have us understand that in the world of 
art each school is the product of “all the 
cunditions out of which it proceeds; ’’ and 
that if we can understand these, we shall 
understand the school itself. This expla- 
nation is as good, too, in the case of indi- 
vidual artists as. in that of the schools to 
which they belong. His formula is ‘‘ la 
race, le moment, le milieu.’’ This is the 
key to a thorough comprehension of any- 
thing relating to art, whether it be mu- 
sic, painting, sculpture, architecture, or 
puetry. 

As a protest against the old-fashioned 
way of dealing with sesthetic subjects, no 
doubt M. Taine has done a great deal of 
good ; it can dono one any herm to have 
the development theory made part of his 
mental constitution. But when we come 
to the application of the theory to particu- 
lar epochs, schools, or artists, we are com- 
pelled to confess a certain vagueness in 
his generalizations which limits their 
usefulness. ‘There is an old story of a 
king who demanded that the wise men 
of his kingdom should furnish him a royal 
ruad to knowledge; they undertook the 
task, and after many years of compilation 
aud condensation produced what he de- 
sired in twelve large volumes. But mean- 
time the king had grown so old that he 
foresaw that it would be impossible for 
him to master the work in the short part 
of life that was left him; so he command- 
ed his councillors to condense again. They 
went to work and reduced the number of 
volumes to six. This, however, had ta- 
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ken several more years, and the same dif- 
fieulty existed as when the first edition 
had been made, Again the king com- 
manded them to condense, and this time 
they reduced the number of volumes to 
three ; but now the king’s eyes had be- 
gun to trouble him, and so the work was 
at last reduced to one volume, and the 
king began his labors, determined before 
his death to accomplish his undertaking. 
But it was found on examination that 
the learning of the wise men was now ex- 
pressed in such very general terms that 
the volume was totally unintelligible, 
To our minds this is the great difficulty 
with M. Taine’s key to art. While we 
are perfectly willing to admit the develop- 
ment theory, and to add to it, if that is 
demanded, the theory of natural selection, 
we find it very difficult to understand how, 
with the aid of either or both these thev- 
ries, the way is opened to the exact cum- 
prehension of particular schools of art, or 
of the works of particular artists. To 
take a single instance, M. Taine, describ- 
ing the middle ages with the view of ex- 
plaining the kind of art which the state 
of society demanded and produced, says : 
‘* Disgust for the world, a tendency to 
ecstasy, habitual despair, and infinite cray- 
ing for tender, sympathy, naturally im- 
pelled men to a doctrine representing the 
earth as a vale of tears, the present life a 
period of trial, rapturous union with the 
Divinity as supreme happiness, and the 
love of God as the first of duties. Morbid 
or trembling sensibility found its support 
in the infinitude of terror and of hope, in 
pictures of flaming pits and eternal per- 
dition, and in conceptions of a radiant 
paradise and of ineffable bliss. Thus sup- 
ported, Christianity ruled all souls, in- 
spired art, and gave employment to artists. 
* Society,’ says a contemporary, ‘ diyested 
itself of its old rags -in order to clothe its 
churches in robes of whiteness.’’’ This 
may be a very correct description of life 
in the middle ages (and there is a great 
deal more which we are unable to quote), 
but what does the reader suppose is the 
deduction which M. Taine draws from 
this condition of affairs? The concluding 
sentence of the paragraph is this : ‘* Goth- 
ic architecture accordingly made its ap- 
pearance,” It is impossible not to feel one’s 
breath taken away by this conclusion. 
The fact is that M. Taine, like many 
other brilliant men of our day (like Buck- 
le fur example, in a widely different field), 
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has been run away with by the dazzling 
opportunity for generalization which the 
very loose state of public intelligence and 
the constantly accumulating fund of scien- 
tific truth afford. There is nothing so 
tempting to the sesthetic student as gener- 
alization, and we may add, nothing so 
difficult, The old fashion was to general- 
ize metaphysically. The first questions 
asked were, ‘* What is beauty?’’ ** What is 
art?” ** Whatis poetry? ’’ These questions 
once answered, the business of the critic 
was a simple one: he was to examine ex- 
isting works and schools in the light of 
his definitions, and discover whether they 
tallied; or he might, if he pleased, by the 
light of the same definitions, lay down 
the rules which should govern the produc- 
tion of all possible works of all possible 
schools. We know how fruitless this old 
criticism was. It seems now as if mod- 
ern criticism was in danger of running 
into the very opposite extreme, and, by 
applying, instead of narrow metaphysical 
definitions, vague scientific generaliza- 
tions, of landing us in a sea of doubt in 
which it will begin to be an open ques- 
tion whether there is any such thing as 
difference or discrimination—whether after 
all, in the highest analysis, light may not 
be a sort of darkness, top a kind of bottom, 
right the same as left, and the true condi- 
tion of the intellect a general ‘* mush of 
concession.”’ 





‘*Tue Brook, and other Poems.”’ By 
William B. Wright. New York: Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong & Co. 

There is a distinction, not too subtle to 
be apprehended, between ideality and 
imagination, though they are usually con- 
founded, as imagination and fancy often- 
est were, until Wordsworth’s luminous 
exposition in the preface to his ‘* Lyrical 
Ballads ”’ defined their separate provinces, 
and made a more discriminating use of 
the terms familiar. Ideality is that fac- 
ulty which the mind employs in with- 
drawing a subject of thought from its 
common limited relations, and placing it 
in a wider and higher range; while im- 
agination evokes new ideas or invests ex- 
isting ones with newattributes. The last 
creates or combines, the first also ab- 
stracts. Ideality may properly be predi- 
cated of the meditations that lead to 
great discoveries in science, but we should 
hardly say that the earth’s rotundity was 
imagined by Columbus, or the grand 
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laws of planetary motion by Kepler. 
‘* The lunatic, the lover, and the poet are 
of imagination ali compact,”’ and the term 
as applied to the poet covers both senses ; 
yet it would be widening its range too 
much to say of the amorous or the insane 
man that they are idealists too. In 
‘* L’ Allegro” and ‘‘ Il Penseroso,’’ Milton’s 
treatment of the spirits of melancholy 
and ‘* heart-easing mirth ’’ is purely ideal- 
istic, while in the ‘‘ Christmas Hymn ” 
he pours the magical light of imagination 
over the subject. And another tenable 
ground for distinguishing between the 
two faculties may perhaps be found in 
this—that imagination avails itself indif- 
ferently of all forms of thought that tran- 
scend common experience, mingling the 
noble and base, the grotesque and lovely, 
while ideality grasps only grander rela- 
tions of things and more elevated possi- 
bilities of their connections than those 
they usually present to the mind. 

At any rate, whether subtle or not, the 
distinction is tangible enough to furnish 
the key to the proper appreciation and 
enjoyment of these poems. There is 
scarcely a subject in them, whether great 
or small, that the poet does not treat in 
this sublimating way. Take, for in- 
stance, almost at random, the verses en- 
titled ‘‘My House,’’ which carry the 
common notion of a dwelling, the soul’s 
tenement, through the widest assuciations 
that can illustrate the idea of stability, 
resisting disturbance up to the concep- 
tion of the universal home, and this with 
no abruptness nor extravagance, but sim- 
ply by choosing at the outset the most 
elevated relations the thought can as- 
sume, and expanding it in their plane. 
Or again, in a rather lower range, how 
the poem ‘* A Character,” which idealizes 
the race, now fast growing extinct, of 
fine old brimstone bullies, waiving per- 
sonal blame for the original of the por- 
trait, outlines with a few large strokes 
the immense scope of the evil relations in 
which he chooses to view the world. So, 
too, the poem ‘‘ Law,” wrought all over 
with fanciful adornment, personifies un- 
swerving necessity through the loftiest 
connections of thought, and then, by a 
touch of ideality inspired with reverence, 
shadows a greater power, 

Larger in bearing and degree, 
And of diviner race than he. 

Now ideality alone does not make po- 

etry. Metaphysicians can build up their 
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dry systems by its aid, and the inventor 
or discoverer turns it to his prosaic use. 
But the author of these poems unites with 
it in a high degree the shaping power of 
imagination and the decorating grace of 
fancy. As instances of his lighter touch, 
the little studies ‘‘ A Draught,’’ ‘* Strays,” 
**An Evening Song,’’ are delicious in 
their delicate caprices, though their va- 
Triations all keep consonance with the few 
strong notes that strike the theme. So 
the same airy fancy everywhere frolics 
about the frame of the chief poem, ‘* The 
Brook.’”? Without complete surrender 
to the author’s idealizing spell, one can 
find in this poem only scattered beauties 
wrought under no coherent unity. Even 
thus disconnected, these are charming in 
themselves. but they please infinitely 
more when they are seen to fit the main 
conception of the work, and flower out 
from it. This conception is not easily 
expressed in words, and its execution is 
carried out by means of suggestions rather 
than direct statements. Conceive that 
the brook exists as part of the general 
plan of things, just as really and inde- 
pendently as man does, and conceive 
that it has its own manner and moods of 
existence, which certainly are not human, 
nor are anything for which human lan- 
guage hasa descriptive term. The task 
the author assumes is to depict, in that 
which corresponds for the brook to hu- 
man life, the trouble, the peace, the 
labor, the pain, the rest, the beginning 
and end, answering to the like states and 
changes in human life. This is not an 
allegory, for it does not moralize anything 
pertaining to humanity. It is not a per- 
sonification, for the object is not made to 
submit to any human conditions, nor 
shown as partaking in any human sym- 
pathies, In whatever way the concep- 
tion itself may be defined, it is one that 
can be wrought into shape only through 
analogies and intimations, And as these 
pervade the poem, and each is related ta 
all the others, no one of them can be de- 
tached and presented as illustrating the 
whole, any more than a rainbow can be 
painted by a single one of its shimmering 
tints, What is very remarkable is the 
ingenuity with which the usual poetic 
process is transformed, and similes and 


parallelisms are borrowed from mortal 
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life to signify the moods of this alien ex- 
istence. As a mere play of fancy, a dis- 
guise under inverted metaphors, this 
would be extravagance ; but studied as a 
method, it singularly helps the realization 
of the poet’s meaning. 

It is clear that so subtle a conception 
can be conveyed, if at all, only through 
the most transparent and nervous speech. 
And in effecting this, the author either 
writes from a memory nourished with the 
primal energy of the retorded English 
tongue, or he has sought his words one by 
one from the oldest sources with extraor- 
dinary care and judgment. The crisp 
and apt precision of utterance in any one 
of his pages reads like a satire on those 
slipshod verbal expedients serving to 
cover up the indecision of much modern 
poetry. Often an epithet completes a pic- 
ture, as in these, ‘* the thick dews wink- 
ing,’’ ‘‘ the eavesdrop breeze,’’ ‘‘ the 
wraith-like moon ’’; ora line impliesmany 
lessons, as ‘* the zephyr tugs his sightless 
trace,’’ ‘opulent is childhood’s hour,” 
** the faith that neither comes nor goes.”’ 
Once the verse lingers over a lovely little 
pastoral, in the description of early morn- 
ing, and again pauses for a lightly per- 
fect sketch of autumn; but it is oftener 
swift and alive with action. It is in the 
relief of these simpler passages we be- 
come aware that the attention is strained 
to follow the flights of the unresting 
fancy. To enjoy the poem we must yield 
to the feeling that it is in the finest sense 
all visionary, with nothing of the ** troub- 
lous stuff’’ of our life burdening it and 
no breath of ‘ earth-born ditties ’’ in its 
inspiration. In the rarefied air it bears 
us to, we must make allowance for an 
occasional force put upon meanings, and 
mixture, for illustration’s sake, of incon- 
gruities. The phrase does not always 
clearly yield the sense .it intimates, be- 
cause all commoner associations cannot 
be dropped. These defects are insepara- 
ble from the treatment of the subject ; in 
the art that usually avoids them, and 
manages the extreme difficulty of so sin- 
gular a conception, there is much to 
praise, and much at the same time to lift 
these poems above mere popularity to the 
admiration and approval of the few whose 
selecter taste the author evidently cares 
to please. 




















DEEP IN DEBT. 

Mosr people moralize in a mournful 
way over the dangers, horrors, and dis- 
tresses of debt. And there are two classes 
of persons, New Englanders and Quakers, 
who couldn’t be made to see the humor- 
ous and cheerful side of the subject, even 
by a surgical operation. For my part, I 
consider it a good thing in many ways. 

In the first place, ifin debt, you always 
have something to think about; no room 
for ennui in a mind thus preoccupied. 
Then you’re sure of being in good compa- 
ny, the very best in fact, for genius and 
debts, brains and bailiffs, have been, are, 
and ever will be most intimately asso- 
ciated. Next, it’s a capital way of finding 
out who are your true friends, especially 
if you desire to borrow a dollar! 

Carrying about a subscription paper, 
producing it unexpectedly in the midst of 
a cheerful call, affords a fine study of hu- 
man nature; but the would-be borrower 
has even better facilities. If in debt, 
you’re with the majority, a very safe pre- 
cedent (except in a Biblical point of view), 
and you are always in request. 

Visits are too apt to be a weary formali- 
ty, but get in debt, my friend, get in debt; 
you may then be sure of certain callers 
who will eagerly desire to see you, and 
will be very sorry to find you out. Debt 
is also a great incentive to action, and de- 
velops the intellectual resources. Some 
of the grandest literary achievements have 
been produced under the spur of unpaid 
bills and clamorous creditors. The mind 
has a rapidity of movement under such a 
pressure, akin to the bodily celerity in- 
duced by the approach of the sheriff. 

Johnson writing *‘ Rasselas *’ to defray 
the expenses of his mother’s funeral ; Scott 
gaining immortality by novels, which 
would never have been created or carried 
out but for that heavy debt of £117,000; 
Goldsmith selling the ‘*‘ Vicar of Wake- 
field’ to satisfy the claims of bis irate 
landlady, or scribbling a street ballad for 
a few shillings with which to buy a din- 
ner, are instances in point. Believe me, 
debt has been a more powerful inspiration 
than the eyes of beauty, the ‘ tuneful 
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nine’’ en masse, or even gin-and-water. 
Most of the old English writers were hope- 
lessly in debt, and the same can be said 
of statesmen, and artists. 

An acquaintance with the biography 
of illustrious musicians proves the truth 
of my theory. Handel, Mozart, and 
Weber never composed so well as when 
deep in debt. The six great operas of 
Mozart were produced amid a tumult of 
arrests and duns. Some one has divided 
the world into three classes: saints, sin- 
ners, and Beechers. Lamb once made an 
even briefer division, and one that can he 
quoted now with great pertinence. He 
says: 

The human species, according to the best the- 
ory I can form of it, is composed of two distinct 
races, the men who borrow and the men who 
lend. To these two original diversities may be 
reduced all those impertinent classifications of 
Gothic and Celtic tribes, white men, black men, 
red men. The infinite superiority of the for- 
mer, which I choose to designate as the great 
race,is discernible in their figure, port, and a 
certain instinctive sovereignty. The latter are 
born degraded, ‘“ He shall serve his brethren.” 
There is something in the air of one of this caste 
lean and suspicious, contrasting with the open, 
trusting, generous manner of the other. Ob- 
serve who have been the greatest borrowers in 
all ages—Alcibiades, Falstaff, Sir Richard Steele, 
our late incomparable Brinsley. Whata family 
likeness in all four! What a careless, even de- 
portment hath your borrower! What rosy 
gills. What a beautiful reliance on Providence 
doth he manifest, taking no more thought than 
lilies. What contempt for money, accounting 
it (yours and mine especially) no better than 
dross. 

Who that has read ‘‘ Bleak House’’ 
does not recall Harold Skimpole at this 
moment? The gay, playful, rosy-cheeked 
Skimpole, always ‘‘a child, you know,”’ 
and condescending to live upon the purses 
of his friends. Just listen to his cheerful 
prattle : 

I don’t feel any vulgar gratitude to you. Tal- 
most feel as if you ought to be grateful to ME 
for giving you the opportanity of enjoying the 
luxury of generosity. I know you like it. I 
may have been born to be a benefactor to you 
by sometimes giving you an opportunity of as- 
sisting me in my little perplexities. 


He surely saw the sunny side of the 
When the furniture was 
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cleared off he declared himself quite re- 
lieved, and exclaimed : 

How pleasant to be bound to no particular 
chairs and tables, but to sport like a butterfly 
among all the furniture on hire, and to flit from 
rosewood to mahogany and from mahogany to 
walnut, and from this shape to that, as the hu- 
mor takes one. 


And you remember Dick Swiveller, who 
was ‘‘ merry under any circumstances.” 
Just after a hearty dinner procured on 
trust from a distant eating-house, he 
takes out a greasy memorandum book and 
observes : 

I enter in this little book the names of the 
streets that I can’t go down while the shops are 
open. This dinner to-day closes Long Acre. 
I bought a pair of boots in Great Queen street 
last week, and made that no thoroughfare too. 
There’s only one avenue to the Strand left open 
now, and I shall have to stop that up with a pair 
of gloves. The roads are closing so fast in every 
direction that in about a month’s time, unless 
my aunt sends me a remittance, I shall have to 
go three or four miles out cf town to get over 
the way. 


Micawber, too—but everybody knows 
all about Micawber and his pecuniary em- 
barrassments. His name alone, from ab- 
surd associations, makes you laugh, and 
who, I should like to ask, was ever deep- 
er in debt than he? ‘To go back to stern 
realities, I can’t pretend that the debtors’ 
prisons in England were the pleasantest 
places to stay in for any length of time. 
Yet I have picked up a few cheerful facts 
about even those horrid holes. Now 
there was handsome Stephen Foster, Lord 
Mayor in 1454. While in one of these pris- 
ons, Ludgate, I think, he is said to have 
attracted the attention of a rich widow, 
while supplicating charity by begging 
behind the bars of a grate. She was fas- 
cinated, released and married the good- 
looking suppliant. The happy pair built 
a chapel at Ludgate, and made generous 
provision for future destitute inmates. 
There’s romance for you—a rosy, heart- 
shaped flower blooming behind the prison 
bars. 

And there was William Davy, one of 
the brightest ornaments of the English 
bar, a man of great legal ability and rare 
powers of wit and humor. He was origi- 


nally a druggist, and having become 
bankrupt studied law in the King’s Bench 
prison, thus gaining learning, wealth, and 
fame. 
close confinement. 


Literature and poetry flourish in 
An interesting article 
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might be written on the valuable produc- 
tions penned within prison walis. But as 
debt is my theme, I will only quote from 
a parody on ‘*‘ Gray’s Elegy,’’ which was 
written in the King’s Bench prison: 


The turnkey rings the bell for shutting out. 
The visitor walks slowly to the gate ; 
The debtor chumward hastes in idle rout, 
An‘ leaves the bench to darkness, me, and 
fate. 


Oft did the creditor to their promise yield, 
As often they that promise broke ; 

How jocund did they drive the duns afield, 
Till waked at last within the bailiff’s yoke. 


THE WARRANT. 


Here rests his head in seventeen and one; 
A youth to fortune and to fame well known 
But tradesmen trusted and began to dun, 
And Mister Sheriff marked him for his own. 


Great were his spendings, he naught put on 
shelf ; 
To send a recompense law did not fail. 
He gave his creditors all he had—himself , 
He gained from them all he abhorred—a jail. 


No further seek his doings to disclose, 
Or draw his follies from this dull abode, 
Here he'll at all events three months repose ; 
The insolvent act may open then a road. 


Pawnbroker begins with the same let- 
ter as poverty and poetry, a P-culiar coin- 
cidence, and a dissertation on debt would 
be incomplete without a specimen of the 
effusions inspired by a visit to the three 
balls. Mr. Punch some years ago pub- 
lished a series of ‘‘ Songs of the Seedy,” 
very touching all of them, from which [ 
will make one selection : 


TO MARY. 
Oh, think not all who call thee fair 
Are in their honeyed words sincere ; 
And if they offer jewels rare, 
Lend not too readily thine ear. 
The humble ring I lately gave 
May be despised by thee—well, let it! 
But, Mary, when I’m in my grave, 
Think that I pawned my watch to get it. 


Mary, I had a second suit 

Of clothes, of which the coat was braided ; 
Mary, they went to buy that flute 

With which I thee have serenaded, 

Mary, I had a beaver hat, 

Than this I wear a great deal better ; 
Mary, I’ve parted too with that, 

For pen, ink, paper for this letter. 


Hood, who too often felt the pinches of 
poverty, and was obliged to ‘‘ make broad 
grins under narrow circumstances,’ has 
given us 
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FUGITIVE LINES.ON PAWNING MY WATCH. 
“ Aurum pot-a-bile ”—Gold biles the pot, 
Farewell, then, my golden repeater, 

We’ve come to uncle’s old shop ; 
And hunger won’t be a dumb- waiter, 
The Cerberus growls for a sop. 


To quit thee, my comrade diurnal, 
My feelings will certainly scotch ; 
But oh! there’s a riot internal, 
And famine calls out for the watch ! 
Folka talk about dressing for dinner, 
But I have for dinner undrest ; 
Since Christmas, as ] am a sinner, 
I’ve eaten a suit of my best. 


When dishes were ready with garnish, 
My watch used to warn with a chime ; 
But now my repeater must furnish 
The dinner in lieu of the time. 


Your chimes, I shall never more hear ’em, 
To part is a tic douloureux ! 

But Tempus has his edaz rerum, 
And I have my feeding time toc ! 


Alas ! when in Brook street the Upper 
In comfort I lived between walls, 

I’ve gone to a dance for my supper ; 
But now I must go to three balls. 

I may as well throw in a little useful 
information here, & Ja **' The Schoolmis- 
tress Abroad ’’: 

Pawn from Latin pignus, a pledge. 

Pawnee, the one who borrows. 

Query.—Are these unfortunates allied 
in any way to Indian tribe of same naine 
residiag on the banks of the river Platte? 

Don’t know, but am sure that I should 
be put down as a Punjaub. 

The three balls are taken from the low- 
er part of the coat-of-arms of the dukes of 
Medici, from whose states nearly all the 
early bankers came. These capitalists 
also advanced money on valuable goods, 
and hence gradually became pawnbrokers. 
The balls formerly were blue, and only 
within the last half century have assumed 
a golden exterior, evidently to gild the 
pill for those who have dealings with 
** my uncle.”’ 

The next statement in favor of debt is 
that it is a great provocative of wit and 
humor. Sheridan was peculiarly sharp in 
evasions of duns and sheriffs. The charm 
of his manner alone was irresistible. Tay- 
lor, of the Opera House, used to say of 
him that he could not pull off his hat to 
him in the street without its costing him 
fifty pounds, and if he stopped to speak 
with him it was a hundred. Once when 
a creditor brought him a bill for payment 
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which had often been presented befure, 
and the man complained of its soiled and 
tattered state, and said he was quite 
ashamed to see it—‘‘ I'll tell you what 
I'd advise you to do with it, my friend,” 
said Sheridan ; ‘‘ take it home and write it 
upon parchment !’’ He once mounted a 
horse which a horse dealer was showing 
off near a coffee-house at the bottom of St. 
James’s street, rode it to Tattersall’s and 
sold it, and walked quietly back to the 
spot from which he set out. The owner 
was furious, swore he would be the death 
of him, and in a quarter of an hour after- 
ward they were seen sitting together over 
a bottle of wine in the coffee house, the 
horse-jockey with the tears running down 
his face at Sheridan’s jokes, and almost 
ready to hug him as an honest fellow. 
Sheridan’s house and lobby were beset 
with duns every morning, who were told 
that Mr. Sheridan was not yet up, and 
shown into the several rooms on each side 
of the entrance. As soon as he had 
breakfasted he asked, ‘‘ Are those doors 
all shut, John?’’ and being assured they 
were, marched out very deliberately be- 
tween them, to the astonishment of his 
self-invited guests, who soon found the 
bird was flown. He owed large sums to 
Holland, the architect of one of the hand- 
somest theatres in the kingdom, of which 
Sheridan was the manager; but the 
poor man could never obtain a settlement 
or even an interview on the subject with 
Sheridan. He hunted him for weeks and 
months at his own house, at the theatre, 
at his usual resorts, but he was nowhere 
to be seen. At last he tracked him to the 
stage door, rushed in in spite of the oppo- 
sition of the burly porter, and found the 
manager on the stage conversing with a 
party of gentlemen whom he had invited 
to show them the theatre. Sheridan saw 
Holland approaching, and knowing that 
escape was this time impossible, put a 
bold face on the matter. ‘* Ah! my dear 
fellow,’’ exclaimed he, ‘* you are the very 
man I wanted to see—you have come most 
apropos. I am truly sorry you have had 
the trouble of calling on me so often, but 
now we have met, in a few minutes I 
shall be at liberty; we will then go into 
my room together and settle our affairs. 
But first, you must decide an important 
question here. Some of these gentlemen 
tell me there are complaints, and loud 
ones, that the transinission of sound is de- 
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fective in your beautiful theatre—that, in 
fact, the galleries cannot hear at all, and 
that is the reason why they have become 
so noisy of late.’’ ‘Sound defective! 
not hear!’’ reiterated the astonished 
architect, turning pale, and almost stag- 
gering back. ‘* Why, it isthe most perfect 
building for sound that ever was erected ; 
I'll stake my reputation on it; the com- 
plaint is most groundless.” ‘* So I say,” 
retorted Sheridan ; ‘* but now we'll bring 
the question to issue definitively, and then 
have a paragraph or two in the papers. 
Do you, Holland, go and place yourself 
at the back of the upper galiery, while I 
stand here on the stage and talk, to you.”’ 
* Certainly,”’ said Holland, ‘‘ with the 
greatest pleasure.’’ A lantern was pro- 
vided with a trusty guide, and away went 
the architect through a labyrinth of dark 
and winding passages, almost a day’s 
journey, until he reached his distant and 
elevated post. ‘‘ Now, Mr. Holland,”’ 
cried Sheridan, ‘“‘are you there and 
ready?’’ ‘* Yes,’’ was the immediate an- 
swer, ‘*Canyou hear me?” ‘ Perfect- 
ly, perfectly, Mr. Sheridan! ”’ ‘ Then I 
wish you a very good murning.*’ So say- 
ing, Sheridan disappeared, and was two 
or three miles off before Holland could de- 
scend. Another long interval occurred 
ere he was able to chase the fugitive to 
his lair again. I believe there was but 
one debt paid by Sheridan—the debt of 
nature. 

Many good anecdotes are told also of 
Fox. He used to send his servant to dif- 
ferent shoe shops to get one boot to try 
on, promising to buy if the one suited ; 
thus he got a pair from two dealers. The 
Jews, of whom he hired money, dogged 
his steps. He always pleaded the claims 
of public business. A member of Parlia- 
ment is exempted from arrest. After the 
close of one session they surrounded his 
house, determined to catch him as he 
went out. From his window he greeted 
them and asked their wishes. ‘' We 
want you to set a day, a final day, when 
you will pay us.’’ ‘* Will you all agree 
to it?’’? ‘We will.” ‘* What think 
you of the day of judgment?”’ ‘* A busy 
day tous.”’ ‘* Well, the day after then.” 

** Great is bankruptcy,’’ says Carlyle ; 
**it brings an end to all shams under the 
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sun.’? Thackeray points the same moral 
in ‘‘ Jeames’s Diary.’? It was only when 
the quondam footman and lucky specula- 
tor had lost all by that ‘* Kitastrofy with 
which hall Hengland is fimilliar,’”’ that 
he appreciated the faithful Mary Hann 
whom he had snubbed so cruelly in grand- 
er days, and properly estimated the 
friendship of the heartless world. Hear 
his own confession : 


I went into the Queen’s Bench prison and lay 
there a misrabble captif for 6 mortil weeks. Mis- 
rabble shall I say ? No, not misrabble altogeth- 
er ; there was sunlike in the dunjing of the pore 
prisner. I had visitors. A cart used to drive 
hup to the prizn gates of Saturdays ; a washy- 
woman’s cart with a fat old lady in it, and a 
young one. Who was that young one ? Every 
one who has an art can guess it was my blue- 
eyed blushing Hangelofa Mary Hann! “ Shall 
we take him out in the linnen basket, grand- 
mamma?” Mary Hann said. Bless her, she’d 
already learned to say grandmamma quite nat- 
ral; but I didn’t go out that way ; I went out 
by the door a whitewashed man. Ho, what a 
feast there was at Healing the day I came cut ! 
I'd thirteen shillings left when I’'d bought the 
gold ring. 

Isn’t that real happiness? By the way, 
there’s another advantage of getting into 
debt, viz.: the delight of getting out. 
We see decided contrasts in both nature 
and art. Jangling discord precedes mel- 
ody in order to make its harmony the 
sweeter; how bright the sunlight, how 
fresh the air after a heavy thunderstorm ; 
a good dinner is doubly enjoyed after a 
fast ; and what infinite peace you feel after 
the toothache has left you, or a corn has 
been successfully extracted! Ah, you 
have but led a mechanical, mollusk sort 
of life if you never have known the per- 
plexities of debt. 

Lastly, those who are deep in debt en- 
joy an immunity from burglarious atten- 
tion and perennial appeals to charity. No 
one cares to pick an empty pocket. But 
I feel it my duty to pause. My fallacious 
arguments are so convincing that I fear 
their effect upon the youthful mind. To 
those who seriously contemplate running 
into debt for the sake of these wildering 
delights, let me give the same word of 
adviceas ‘* Punch ” offers to those thinking 
of committing matrimony, and say most 
emphatically—Don’r. 

Kare A. Sanporn. 
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Tue capital punishment question is 
one which, after a certain length of time, 
like the female suffrage question, the non- 
resistance question, or the prohibition 
question, ceases to be absorbingly inter- 
esting. After the opponents of hanging 
have for the fortieth time repeated the ar- 
gument that death by strangulation is a 
very unpleasant kind of death, and the 
woman’s rights agitator has repeated her 
argument that to give the ballot to man 
and keep it from woman is an unjust dis- 
crimination, and the peace-at-any-price 
man has again proved the sinfulness of 
war, and the prohibitionist has once more 
demonstrated the wickedness of intoxica- 
tion, we begin to feel an absence of that 
keen appetite for agitation which we im- 
agined we were acquiring. We shall 
not, therefore, attempt an elaborate dis- 
cussion of the Foster case, or go into the 
question of capital punishment in cases 
of murder. We merely wish to point out, 
what no one seems to have observed, a dif- 
ference between the theory and the prac- 
tice of executions in this country, which 
is a curious illustration of the changes 
produced in modern society by the exist- 
ence of the press. In theory, hangings 
are private. A hundred years ago they 
were always public, because.it was sup- 
posed that the horrible spectacle of seeing 
a man swinging strangling in mid-air at 
the end of a rope would so intimidate the 
criminal classes as to be a warning to 
them. It was found, however, that on 
the contrary there was nothing that the 
criminal classes enjoyed so much as going 
to see a fellow criminal hung. When 
Jack Ketch had finally got his man into 
his hands, and the day of execution had 
arrived, up Tyburn hill they used to 
troop—old and young, married and 
single, a motley crew of murderers, 
thieves, pickpockets, burglars, and out- 
laws of every sort, making a kind of tri- 
umphal procession to the gallows, escort- 
ing their old pal to his doom. Then he 
made his farewell speech, and was swung 
into eternity amid the applause of his 
friends, who went away, not to ponder, 
strange as it may seem, on the folly of 





crime, but to recount in the slums of Lon- 
don the exploits of the deceased, to con- 
gratulate themselves that he had died 
*‘ game,’’ and to make among themselyse 
a sort of criminal’s myth out of his life, 
to be handed down to future generations 
of thieves, pickpockets, burglars, and 
murderers, as a monument of the good old 
times, and an encouragement to them in 
their future careers. This state of things 
was not very desirable, and public hang- 
ings were given up. In theory a man is 
now hung in private. There is no crowd 
of applauding friends, there is no farewell 
speech, there is no publicity of any kind. 
In fact, however, among the few people 
who are admitted to the final scene, are a 
number of reporters and _ illustrators, 
through whose exertions the public is 
next day feasted on all the horrors of the 
occasion. The murderer’s farewell to his 
wife and children, the prayer of the clergy- 
man over him, the gallows, the sheriff, 
the deputy sheriffs, the noose, the final 
struggle—all are given both pictorially, 
editorially, and “ reportorially,” with such 
minuteness of detail that the public may 
be almost said to have been as good as 
present, with this reservation, that if they 
had been present the sight would have 
made on each of them such an impres- 
sion as his education and character had 
prepared him for; while in reading ac- 
counts and looking at pictures of the exe- 
cution, his feelings are very much at the 
disposition of the newspaper which prints 
the accounts and pictures. If the news- 
paper, for example, opposes capital pun- 
ishment, it will be pretty sure to give a 
shocking idea of the haggard counte- 
nance, or better still, the calm and resigned 
face of the prisoner, the sobs of his wife 
and children, and the emotion of the 
sheriff; while the newspaper in favor of 
capital punishment will endeavor to make 
the prisoner out a daredevil, reckless, :n- 
human scoundrel, whose eyes glare with 
a tigerish light, even during the officiat- 
ing clergyman’s prayer, as if he even 
then was thirsting for human blood, and 
who dies with curses on his lips, leaving 
behind him no living creature ready to do 
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anything but thank Heaven that he is 
gone. Inshort, going to see a man hang- 
ed is now a social function which, like so 
many others, is performed not directly by 
the people, but indirectly through the 
people’s representatives; just as their 
stocks are bought and sold for them by 
brokers, their insurance effected for them 
by agents, their laws passed for them by 
representatives, their goods carried to 
market by common carriers, their hang- 
ing is seen for them by newspapers— 
a new illustration of the power of the 
press. Under these circumstances, what 
is the duty of the independent journalist, 
who is neither a partisan of the gallows 
nor a fanatical opponent of hanging, but 
desires merely the good of the commu- 
nity? This is a hard question to answer. 
There is no use in asking him not to be 
sensational, not to write giowing ac- 
counts or publish thrilling pictures. 
There is one thing that he might do, and 
yet be both independent and sensational— 
and if his journalism is of the pictorial 
kind, he might do it very easily: when- 
ever an execution took place, he might 
reproduce not merely the scenes at the gual- 
lows, but the scenes of the murder, as 
well as the proceedings at the coroner’s 
inquest, on the trial, the application to 
the governor for a pardon, pictures of the 
jurors who make affidavits, and so on. 
Thus we should have before our eyes a 
complete history of the event, and be en- 
abled to balance against each other the 
weapon by which the murderer took the 
life of his victim, and the instrument by 
which society takes his life ; the appear- 
ance of the murdered man when taken to 
the hospital, and that of the murderer 
after death ; the appearance of both wives, 
both mothers, and all the children. Such 
a treatment of the subject as this would 
make a great sensation. 


— Meantime, there is one thing of 
which there seems little doubt—that the 
execution of Foster will tend to render 
life for the present a little miore secure 
than it has been recently. How insecure 
it is there is probably no means of know- 
ing, because all good Americans have 
been in the habit of growing up witha 
serene confidence in themselves and in 
the institutions of the country, which has 
bred a feeling of security that circum- 
stances appear to have no power to alter. 
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How many people in New York carry con- 
cealed weapons? There are no statistics 
on such subjects, but the fact that carry- 
ing concealed weapons was authorized by 
Jaw in this State only a few years ago, 
and their open sale in well-known shops, 
would seem to point to the fact that the 
practice must be very common. ‘The in- 
genuity, too, which has been expended 
on the production of such weapons points 
in the same direction. In a down-town 
shop, not at all difficult to find, may be 
seen any day an instrument which is to 
all appearance an old-fashioned black, 
curve-handled cane, such as middle-aged 
gentlemen used to carry. On taking it 
up, however, it is found to be, for any sort 
of a cane, remarkably heavy. It is in 
fact a breech-loading rifle, which you are 
to carry asacane. If you are assaulted, 
you naturally lift your cane, and your as- 
sailant as naturally seizes it. The moment 
he pulls at the butt-end, the barrel of tlie 
rifle is drawn out, the cartridge comes 
into place, and the rifle is at full cock. 
All you have to do is to pull the trigger. 
The beauty of the weapon is that, unlike 
the ordinary sword-cane, it has an ap- 
pearance of wonderful respectability. 


— To turn from this very disagreeable 
subject to one that is pleasanter, we are 
reminded that the season which is popu- 
larly known as spring, whether in Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, New York, Cali- 
fornia, Florida, or Massachusetts, has re- 
turned. There is something the same dif- 
ficulty in knowing when winter ends and 
spring begins that there is in finding from 
the weather report what the ‘‘ probabili- 
ties *’ are for a point lying near the con- 
fines of the New England and the Middle 
States. If it is going to rain in the for- 
mer and be fine weather with light south- 
west winds in the lafter, people living on 
the State lines will obviously be in great 
doubt as to what they ought to expect; 
and so when we are told on the last of 
February that winter is over, and on the Ist 
of March that spring has begun, we might, 
if it were not for the conservative char- 
acter of the human mind, naturally feel 
skeptical, and wonder why, with so very 
little. difference in the weather, there 
should be a change of name. It seems 
that this difficulty has been felt for a long 
time by poets, essayists, and men of let- 
ters. Every one remembers Hood's 
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Hail, gentle Spring! Ethereal mildness, hail! 
0 Thomson! bard devoid of rhyme and reason. 


Lowell, too, has described the New Eng- 
land spring in terms almost as severe—as 
a season which is less like May than 
** mayn’t,’’ and evidently considering the 
time for hailing gentle Spring as not 
having come before June at least. There is 
in one of his poems, we forget now which, 
an admirable description of a Massachu- 
setts spring, with its cold, wet winds, its 
sudden surprises of warm, soft days, 
changing in a few hours again to harsh, 
gloomy, easterly storms, the grass a 
dirty yellow, the buds not daring to open, 
winter every week or two threatening to 
return; and then, at last, in one glorious 
burst—summer. Perhaps it has been 
always so; perhaps spring was a sea- 
son first named and sung in a climate 
far different from English or from that 
of New England, and like the moon has 
hence been the occasion of much error. 
The superstition that moonlight is roman- 
tic and sentimental, which evidently comes 
from the impression produced by it in the 
East and on the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean, still lingers in climates far different, 
and in which it is really one of the most 
melancholy and depressing lights, nine 
times out of ten, that can be found. We 
have Leigh Hunt's authority for saying 
that ‘“‘there is a tendency all over the 
temperate part of Europe to anticipate 
the beauties of spring—to fancy the sea- 
son more forward than it is, or to com- 
plain that it is otherwise.” “ Thespring 
in Tuscany,’’ he says, ‘‘ is far from pre- 
mature.”’ ‘*The Primavera, or spring 
of the Italian poets, disappoints expecta- 
tion as much as the Aprils and Mays de- 
scribed by our own. Primavera comes in 


* March, and is properly the first part of the 


vernal season, the ver primum of the 
Latins. The blossom issues forth on the 
trees, the cranes are seen travelling in 
the sky, the hedges are lively with violets 
and periwinkles; but it is not a season 
warranting what the poets say of it, and 
warming the blood. Cold winds prevail 
as with us, the snows lingering on the 
meuntains embitter them, and the rains 
are violent.”’ Of the English spring he 
says: ‘* For a long time past the May of 
our poets is rather in June, and very often 
the middle and end of June rather than 
the beginning. For many years it has 
been common to have fires as late as the 
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old king’s birthday, the 4th of June.”’ 
If this is true of England, what shall we 
say of Massachusetts? Any one who has 
ever seen the celebration of May-day by 
the children in Massachusetts, has wit- 
nessed one of the most melancholy specta- 
cles on which the eye can rest. The first 
of May north of the Cape is usually a day 
with a great variety of temperatures. In 
the sun, where there is shelter from the 
wind, it is apt to be warm, though there 
is almost always a good deal of dampness 
in the air. In the shade it is positively 
cold. There is no such thing as sitting 
down on the grass for children, without 
great risk of health; but it is de rigueur 
for children to sit on the grass. The day 
is a holiday, or was till very lately, when 
there was an agitation to alter the day to 
the 15th; and this, if we remember right, 
was very sensibly done. Indeed, we have 
heard of one school in which, many years 
since, the children themselves agreed to 
call the last day of May May-day, instead 
of the first, which they did with good 
results. 


— WE cannot say a great deal more for 
the spring of this latitude than for that 
of New England. It is earlier, two or 
three weeks earlier, but there is not as 
much as a difference of four degrees in 
the mean temperatures of New York 
and Boston. The climate south of Cape 
Cod changes, but it does not change 
enough, and we must go further south if 
we would have fine weather. But we 
cannot go further south, because we are 
pinned here by business ; and so, instead 
of thinking about the spring, we begin, 
where March comes in, to think of the 
summer. Already we begin to take 
houses, to consult about hotels and board- 
ing places at the seaside, or to look over 
the map of Europe. It seems to be gen- 
erally admitted nowadays that the Amer- 
ican passion for showy summer hotel life 
has died out, or is dying out rapidly, and 
that the tendency is all in the direction of 
quiet places, where a family may get a 
farm house to themselves, with good plain 
living and a fine air. We must warn all 
good people, however, who may be intend- 
ing to attempt this sort of life this sum- 
mer, that though good air may easily be 
found, good plain living is one of the most 
difficult things to find in the United States 
off the lines of railroad. We do, indeed, 
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remember one delightful nook—a farm 
house, or a house which was perhaps ori- 
ginally a farm house, in a grove of pines, 
a few miles away from a Connecticut 
town through which a railroad runs, 
where delightful days may be spent “ in 
laziness and laughter ’’; where a perpet- 
ual breeze cools the air among the tall 
pine stems all day, and when the day is 
over breathes a sleepy lullaby. ‘There are 
a few houses about, none of them too 
near, and yet none so far as to make the 
place lonely. There is the high road be- 
yond the pine trees, wandering down the 
hill to the village, through pleasant up- 
land meadows, and by little streams with 
unmistakably aboriginal names. There 
is a hammock and camp chairs among the 
pines, and neither hammock nor camp 
chairs are empty. And what food! It 
was plain certainly, but it was so remark- 
ably good, and our host had taken such 
pains in his marketing, and shown so 
much sense and so much humanity in the 
selection of a wife—a wife not given up 
to playing Mendelssohn's songs without 
words, reading the magazines, and think- 
ing about woman's place in the universe, 
but whose whole liberal mind seemed 
devoted to the thorough performance of 
what she had undertaken to do—keeping 
house and cooking for us. 


— Anp we remember another place, 
where huge clumsy mountains rise out of 
the sea, with rugged, rocky, half-covered 
sides, and between them picturesque ra- 
vines—an island till within a few years 
almost unknown, and now a “ resort,” a 
place for long walks, sails and pulls, 
drives and picnics ; a place of cheap car- 
riage hire, too; where the air is glori- 
ous, where the sun shines, briny sea air 
at the foot of the mountains and land air 
on top; where the views from the moun- 
tain tops are wide, panoramic almost, so 
that you feel, when you have ascended one 
of them, the possibility of any one’s being 
taken up into a ‘‘ high place ’’ from which 
are to be seen “‘all the kingdoms of the 
earth’’; while those in the ravines are 
sinall and lovely, with glistening brooks, 
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now losing themselves under moss-covered 
rocks and now changing to still pools of 
water with overhanging trees, each turn 
a little picture. The natives are not an 
extortionate race, and though the food 
they provide and their system of drainage 
are peculiar, and we could not conscien- 
tiously advise invalids to go there, nor 
those in good health unless they are 
ready to bring with them many varieties 
of potted meats and wines and other lux- 
uries (which they can easily obtain if they 
are rich, or induce others to bring if they 
are poor), still, with these reservations, 
we know of no place where a summer can 
be more profitably spent. The name of 
the island is to be found in all the guide- 
books, but that of the Connecticut retreat 
we are pledged never to reveal. 


— On the whole we should advise 
everyone to go to Europe—not on their 
own account (though it is universally ad- 
mitted that if there is anything which 
broadens and cultivates the mind it is 
learning to order a dinner in French, and 
not to order one in German), but from 
purely selfish reasons. The more of our 
fellow-citizens we can induce to go away 
during the coming summer, the more cer- 
tainly those of us who are left behind will 
reap the benefit of their travel in cheaper 
hotel rates, lower rents, and more civili- 
ty. This follows from the law of supply 
and demand, and need not be explained to 
any one who is familiar with the princi- 
ples of political economy. Suppose that 
the whole American travelling communi- 
ty went abroad this summer, with the ex- 
ception of some half-dozen really agreea- 
ble people. This half-dozen would have 
the control of the domestic market in their 
own hands, and would be able for the first 
time in the history of free institutions, to 
dictate terms to the aggressive and self- 
ish body of hotel-keepers, boarding-house- 
keepers, conductors, baggage-men, and 
porters, to which they have so long tame- 
ly submitted. This is worth struggling 
for, and so far as advice goes, we should 
all do our utmost to contribute to the 
result. 
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